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A vital press of the Detroit News 
went out of commission when a 5 hp 
inching motor, overspeeded at 20,000 

rpm, flew apart. Stecker Electric, 

an A-C Certified Service 

Shop, was called, Broken end 

bells had to be welded and 
machined to fit. The stator was 
rewound. Rotor windings were 
replaced. After completely 
testing the motor, it was back in 
service in just 36 hours! 


ip DETROIT, and over 75 other cities 
covering all major industrial areas, 
you will find Allis-Chalmers Certified 
Service Shops. Make them your source 
for fast, reliable electrical repair service! 

Independently owned and operated, 


Texrope and Vari-Pitch are Allis-Chalmers trademarks. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


Aga 


THANKS TO ALLIS-CHALMERS CERTIFIED SERVICE! 





these shops have been selected for their 
experience, highly skilled workmen, com- 
plete servicing facilities, and sound busi- 
ness reputation. 

To save time, trouble and money on 
emergency or routine maintenance service 
call on your nearest Allis-Chalmers Certi- 
fied Service Shop. 


GOOD SOURCE FOR NEW MOTORS, TOO 


Remember — your local Allis-Chalmers 
Certified Service Shop or Authorized 
Dealer offers the same fast, dependable de- 
livery on new motors—plus matching con- 
trol from one to 200 hp. For service or 
new equipment, count on Allis-Chalmers. 
ALLIS-CHALMERS, 1021A SO. 70 ST. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


A-3036 
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Sold eee 
Applied... 
Serviced... 


by Allis-Chalmers Authorized Declers, 
Certified Service Shops and Sales Offices 
throughout the country. 


CONTROL — Manual, 
magnetic and combina- 
tion starters; push but- 
fon stations and compo- 
nents for complete con- 
trol systems. 





TEXROPE — Belts in 
all sizes and sections, 
standard ond Vari- 


Pitch sheaves, speed 
changers. = 


PUMPS — Integro! 

motor and coupled 
) types from %, in. 
to 72 in. discharge 
and up. 
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Oilproof air hose 50% lighter, 
| won't rot or clog; easier to work with 


Spat. heavy, hard-to-handle air hose 
wastes workers’ time. Then too, 
there’s a lot of oil around machine 
shops, air compressors, drilling equip- 
ment — almost everywhere air hose is 
used. Oil rots ordinary rubber. New 
B. F.Goodrich Highflex air hose has 
solved both of these air hose problems— 
10% weight saving — Highflex is 
the first really lightweight air hose. 100 
et (14” size) weighs 11.2 Ibs. less 
n same amount of ordinary hose. 
same proportion of weight saved on 
her sizes. 
More flexible — Highflex is easier 
to work with. Workers can use it com- 
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fortably in close quarters, tight corners. 

Oilproof cover, tube — Workers 
can use Highflex with oily hands or 
gloves, around oily, greasy surfaces. Air 
tools can now be lubricated without 
fear of oil causing tube to swell or rot 
into loose, gummy particles. 

Higher working pressure — Mak- 
ing a new hose that’s 50% lighter, more 
flexible and oilproof didn’t cut down 
on the pressure it could handle. In fact, 
Highflex stands higher pressures than 
heavy, old type hose the same size. 

B.F.Goodrich makes an air hose for 
every purpose, from small air tools to 
big construction machinery. If you use 


air pressure in your business, your 
local BFG distributor can give you the 
latest data on the improvements in 
B. F. Goodrich air hose . . . improve- 
ments that may save you money, 
increase production. Give him a call, or 
write The B.F.Goodrich Company, 
Industrial and General Products Divi- 
sion, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F Goodrich 
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s STAINLESS STEEL . 


FIRST OF A SERIES 
OF REPORTS ON 
THE “MAGIC METAL" 


INTRODUCTION 


The skyrocketing popularity of stainless 
steel has created a situation that classes 
all heat and rust resistant steels as stain- 
less, and explains the entire category 
simply by saying, in effect, it's stainless 
because it’s stainless, and it won't rust, 
corrode or disintegrate, This column will 
attempt to describe the important aspects 
of stainless, and, in the months that fol- 
low, explain the different types and tell 
just why it is stainless and won't rust, 
corrode or disintegrate. 

There are many distinct advantages to be 
had through the use of stainless steel. The 
natural luster of stainless, plus the many 
finishes available means product 
beauty. Stainless steel is considerably 
stronger than ordinary steels which means 
products can be made of lighter gauges. 
Stainless resists corrosion and abrasion 
which practically eliminates fatigue, And 
because stainless is strong, yet duciile, it 
— tightening of production lines which 
eads to reduced costs and higher qualities. 


FOUR MAIN CLASSIFICATIONS 


There are four main classifications of 
stainless steel. They are: 1. those that con- 
tain chromium as the principal alloying 
element, 2. those that contain chromium 
as the principal element together with a 
second element in sufficient amounts to 
modify the properties of the straight chrom- 
ium type, 3. those that contain both chrom- 
ium and nickel as principal alloying ele- 
ments, and 4. those that contain chromium 
and nickel as the principal elements to- 
gether with a third element in amounts 
sufficient to alter the properties of the 
romium-nickel. 
It is seen that chromium is the common 
element in all four basic types. It is 
mainly the chromium that gives to stainless 
the outstanding ability to form a tightly 
adherent transparent oxide film over the 
surface of the steel. Theorists say when 
this film is broken—if oxygen is present— 
it will reform instantly—thereby retarding 
oxidization and maintaining its important 
protective function. 
Straight chromium grades are the least ex- 
pensive types of stainless because of the 
absence costly nickel. They are gen- 
erally tougher, more abrasion resistant and 
certain types hold an edge better than do 
the chromium-nickel grades. They are mag- 
netic and both hardenable and non-hard- 
ening. 
Chromium-nickel grades have more flexi- 
bility of application. They are more duc- 
tile and more easily worked. They are 
nonmagnetic and non hardenable except 
by cold working. They have a higher re- 
sistance to corrosion than do the straight 
chromium grades and offer better weld 
characteristics. 
Third elements that further alter the prop- 
erties of stainless steels include aluminum, 
copper, cobalt, tungsten, columbian, lead, 
molybdenum, selenium, titanium, and van- 
adium. These elements will be discussed in 
a later column. 


RUST RESISTANT THROUGHOUT 


Because the chromium and/or nickel become 
a part of the alloy the corrosion resistance 
of the material is not confined to local 
portions, but extends throughout the entire 
metal. Thus stainless steels do not have | 
to depend on mechanically or chemically | 
applied protective surface deposits. 

The four basic types of stainless are, of * 
course, further modified by altering the 
basic ingredients carbon, nickel and chrom- 
ium. Generally 11 percent chromium is suf- 
ficient to counteract mildly corrosive in- 
fluences such as nitric or citric acids or 
ordinary atmospheric corrosion. To main- 
tain immunity against the more severe or 
intensive corrosives such as chlorides, brom- 
ides, etc., and to resist oxidization at ele- 
vated temperatures a greater percentage 
of chromium and/or nickel must be added. 
It is this great versatility of stainless steel 
that makes it important that the end use 
of the product be thoroughly considered 
in order to procure the exact type of 
stainless steel required to do the job. 

(This is one of a series of reports on stain- 
less steels that will appear monthly in 
this column through the courtesy of the 
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A Man Behind the Scenes 


Each week the editors take you on 
a fast tour of foreign metalworking 
industries. In this issue the trip be- 
gins on page 58. One of the guides 
most weeks is Jacques Foulon of 
Liege, Belgium. 

Born in 1925, he’s the youngest of 
STEEL’s staff members and corre- 
spondents. In 1943 he completed 
studies at what corresponds to an 
American high school, the Royal 
Atheneum in Liege. The war inter- 
rupted his formal education for a 
year, but he entered the University 
of Liege in 1945 and obtained a de- 
gree in metallurgical engineering in 
1949. He worked part time in indus- 
try and went to college for several 
years. Now at 25, he is correspond- 
ent for STEEL, works manager of 
Foulon Feundry, technical director of 
Foundry Equipment Co. and general 
secretary of the Foundry Technical 
Association of Belgium. 

Mr. Foulon is married and has two 
baby daughters. 


The Older the Better 


Has your company had a birthday 
recently? We've just heard of some- 
one that makes a business of indus- 
trial anniversaries. Dennison Mfg. 
Co., Framingham, Mass., helps com- 
panies promote their age. 

We mention this because we have 
been struck by the foresight of the 
many metalworking firms who got 
themselves founded in some easy-to- 
remember year that goes well with 
1950—1850 to 1950, 1875 to 1950, 
1900 to 1950. That all looks well on 
the letterhead. 

STEEL missed the boat in this mat- 
ter, we’re sorry to say. We were es- 
tablished in 1882. 


It's Only Money 


Associate Editor Vance Bell is now 
knee-deep in company annual reports 
and calculating machine tape, but he 
will have everything tabulated in 
time to bring you our 25th annual 
financial report of the steel industry 
Apr. 24. 

Next week’s summary will give 
you information obtainable nowhere 
else—far more than just the data 
found in steel companies’ annual re- 
ports. Producers turning out more 


i 


than 90 per cent of all the stee) 
made in this country will be repre. 
sented. 


Production Pointers 


The editors upstairs aren’t the only 
ones who are giving you production 
pointers each week. The advertisers 
are doing a dandy job, too. Gisholt 
Machine Co., for example, in this is- 
sue beginning on page 17, has four 
pages of valuable production ideas. 

Speaking of four-page ads, we hear 
that Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt 
& Nut Co. has an idea-filled spread 
coming up next week, Apr. 24. 


Puzzle Corner 


Here’s the answer to the magic 
squares puzzle of Apr. 3 


17 24 1 8 15 
23 5 t.. 4: 436 

4 6 13 20 22 
10: 2. ee 3 
11 18 25 2 9 


Those who submitted correct an- 
swers include E. Buschow of Surface 
Combustion Corp., J. Stanitz of Mul- 
lins Mfg. Corp., Theodora Morgan of 
William Esty Co., M. C. Parchi of 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., and C. E, Nor- 
ton of Highland Park, Il. 

R. B. Bagby of Bagby & Co. sub- 
mits this one: 

Al and Bill are high school jun- 
iors who work part time for the 
chief inspector of a machine shop. 
One day each was given a group of 
acorn nuts to inspect, with appropri- 
ate gages. They played a little, as 
boys will. Each arranged the reject- 
ed nuts of his group in a straight line 
and put the good ones in parallel 
lines to the first, with all spaced the 
same right to left and up and down 
When they finished playing and in- 
specting, each found that his group 
of nuts formed a perfect square. 
When the chief inspector asked how 
many nuts each had rejected, they 
handed him this slip: 


A + Bt = 218 
A2 + B = 303 


How many rejected nuts had each 
found? 
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You Don't Have To Be Big 


In many respects the 1950 convention and exposition held in Philadelphia 
last week by the American Society of Tool Engineers was one of the most 
satisfactory events of its kind in the long history of American industrial joint 
meetings and shows. 

Usually an affair of this kind is judged to be a success if it meets 
certain traditional yardsticks such as attendance, excellence of program and 
exhibits, and favorable reception on the part of those who attend it. Last 
week’s convention and show of the tool engineers passed all of these conven- 
tional tests with flying colors. It was in other less orthodox respects that it 
won its chief claims to unusual success. 

One of these was the almost universal appeal of its principal theme. The 
1950 convention and show had been promoted as a “cost-cutting exposition.”’ 
It more than lived up to the implications of this timely title. This fact was 
demonstrated time and time again by visitors who boasted that they had picked 
up valuable ideas which could be translated into cost savings when they re- 
turned to their plants. One first-time exhibitor confessed ruefully that he was 
sadly neglecting his own exhibit because he was so busy discovering cost-cut- 
ting ideas in the booths of his fellow exhibitors. 

But the most distinctive characteristic of the tool show was the degree 
to which it was symbolic of the American system of manufacturing. At Phila- 
delphia no two, three or four mammoth exhibits dominated the show. Com- 
panies of large, medium and small size had exhibits that did not vary greatly 
as to size. In this show, one sensed the important fact that a small specialty 
manufacturer may count among his valued customers some of the industrial 
giants of the nation. The show was a constant reminder that one doesn’t have 
to be a big outfit to do profitable business in the American system of manu- 
facturing. 

It is too bad that our representatives in Washington could not have been 
present to feel at first hand the tremendous importance of the relatively small 
tool, die and allied companies to the present industrial strength of the nation. 
Could they sense this importance, the government attitude toward business 
would undergo a marked change. 
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WORLD'S ORE RESERVES: 4 bizh- 


light of the blast furnace, coke oven and raw 
materials conference held in Cincinnati last week 
was an analysis of the world’s iron ore resources 
by John W. Gruner of the University of Minne- 
sota. 

Mr. Gruner’s studies show the United States 
has access to a primary iron ore reserve of 8096 
million gross tons. Russia can command re- 
sources of 6060 million tons. Neither figure 
includes low-grade magnetic ore such as ta- 


conite which must be upgraded from 25 per 
cent iron content. 

Mr. Gruner believes that these reserves cred- 
ited to either country cannot last even a century 
if consumption follows the growth now pre- 
dicted by economists. Another war would ex- 
haust the supplies even more rapidly. As pres- 
ent ores are depleted, the two nations will be 
forced to depend more and more upon three ex- 
pedients: 1. Mine small new domestic deposits 
certain to be discovered. 2. Beneficiate more 

(OVER) 
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low-grade domestic ores. 3. Begin to tap rich 
deposits, such as exist in Brazil, India and else- 
where, that cannot be mined economically now 
because of distance. 

Encouraging was Mr. Gruner’s estimate of the 
possible output of ore over the next few decades 
from the Lake Superior, Adirondack, Alabama 
and other sources in the United States and 
Canada. The proved reserves afford time in 
which to prepare for the alternatives but not 
enough time to permit of procrastination.—p. 47 


*% 


CONSTRUCTION BOOMING: 


Additional tangible evidence of the current rap- 
id pace of construction is provided by the latest 
monthly tabulation by F. W. Dodge Corp. Con- 
struction volume in March in 37 states east of 
the Rocky mountains was $1,300,201,000. This 
is an alltime high, topping the former record of 
$1,190,264,000 in June, 1942, by a comfortable 
margin. 

Another record was broken for first quarter 
dollar and physical volume. Dollar volume of con- 
struction for the first quarter of 1950 exceeded 
that of the first quarter of 1949 by 56 per cent. 
The gain in residential construction was more 
than 100 per cent, in nonresidential construction 
30 per cent and in heavy engineering 25 per cent. 

This record building activity should be good 
news to many companies in the metalworking in- 
dustries. Aside from their products going into 
actual construction are the furnishings, equip- 
ment and appliances which to an increasing ex- 
tent provide a sizable recurrent market for ma- 
terials, parts and components. —p. 64 


*% 


MAKING SEMIFINISHED: | Twenty- 
fourth in this publication’s series of articles on 
fundamentals of steelmaking is a treatise on the 
production of semifinished steel by Karl L. Fet- 
ters and H. H. Hottel of Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. Part II of this’treatise, which ap- 
pears in this issue, deals with problems involved 
in the heating of ingots in soaking pits and also 
with an introduction to the operation of bloom- 
ing mills. 

The authors devote considerable attention to 
factors involved in transit time—the interval 
from the time ingots are poured until they are 
placed in soaking pits. The variations between 
the ideal transit time and that sometimes ne- 
cessitated by breakdowns, roll changes and 
other contingencies introduce problems which 
the authors discuss in language easily under- 
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standable by laymen. These articles provide a 
realistic understanding of modern practice in 
the production of semifinished steel, the quality, 
of which determines the character of our fin- 
ished steel products. 


—p. 86 


ZINC FOR DIE CASTING: 4 feature 


of the 32nd annual meeting of the American 
Zinc Institute in St. Louis last week was an 
analysis of the growth of the zinc die casting 
industry by R. G. Kenly of New Jersey Zinc 
Sales Co. 

Consumption of zine for all purposes has re- 
mained rather steady at about 11! pounds per 
capita annually for the past decade. Compared 
with this static overall consumption of zinc, 
sales of zinc die castings have grown from one- 
quarter pound per capita in 1926 to 1.2 pounds 
in 1936 and 2.75 pounds in 1949. This growth 
has advanced die castings to second place in the 
utilization of zinc, galvanizing still holding first 
position. 

Contributing to the rise in the consumption of 
zinc die castings has been a marked improve- 
ment in quality, due in large part to the appli- 
cation of a better knowledge of metallurgy to 
the development of the proper zinc alloys. —p.50 

*% x 


HOW STEELIS SHIPPED: Behind ar- 


guments of Eastern rail carriers for a 25 per 
cent reduction in freight rates on 80,000-pound 
carload shipments of iron and steel products is 
testimony showing the extent to which the haul- 
age of some steel items has been lost to trucks. 

The rail carriers’ petition to Interstate Com- 
merce Commission contains information derived 
from a survey conducted in a single week in 
December, 1949, which shows that 52.2 per cent 
of all steel moved in that period was carried by 
highway truckers. In that week trucks moved 
72.5 per cent of sheet and strip tonnage, 58.9 
per cent of tin and terne plate, 53.1 per cent of 
bars and 50.5 per cent of wire and wire prod- 
ucts. The railroads moved 92.4 per cent of 
shapes and piling; 87.5 per cent of pipe, tubes 
and fittings; and 77.6 per cent of plates. 

The wide divergence in percentage indicates 
that in addition to freight rates, other factors 
are involved, such as dimensions, urgency of 
need, trade practices, etc. —p. 53 
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IRON ORE— We have an iron ore problem, but it’s solvable because the United 
States has access to known ore reserves here, in Canada, South America and 
Africa that can last nearly a century (p. 47). The problem is to get the good 
ore and to beneficiate the poorer grades available. Russia, too, has enough ore 
and the same transportation and concentrating problems we face. Richest 
known ore deposit in the world is probably in India. 


BUSINESS WEATHER—Look for new sales highs in metalworking for the 
short term at least (pp. 64-67). The Federal Reserve Board says consumers 
are in a buying mood. Business inventories are falling. For the second con- 
secutive week, STEEL’s industrial production index stayed at 193 per cent of 
1936-1939 average, an alltime high. High steel ingot production in the first 
quarter (p. 52) and continuing near-capacity rates of operation support fore- 
casters’ predictions for a good metalworking first half. 


ECONOMIC FORUM— “Business looks good, but....” That’s the consensus 
of four experts who spoke at an economic forum at the American Society of 
Tool Engineers’ show (p. 49). Dr. Edwin G. Nourse thinks the U. S. is not 
facing economic realities. Other speakers say economic prospects are excellent, 
but they are concerned about rising fixed costs, unionism’s effects on produc- 
tivity and the international political situation. 


NASH RAMBLER— Nash expects big things from its new low priced Rambler, 
on which production is getting under way (p. 61). A convertible model will 
seat five and will get 30 or more miles to a gallon of gas. 


ZINC DIE CASTINGS—You’re using 11 times as much die cast zinc now as 
in 1926 (p. 50). You’re consuming a total of 200,000 tons of zinc a year. Gal- 
vanizers still take the most zinc, but producers of die castings are on their heels. 


NLRR REORGANIZATION—Write your Congressman to vote against Presi- 
dent ‘Truman's Reorganization Plan No. 12 (p. 54). The scheme is another 
flanking movement aimed at the Taft-Hartley Act. Either house can vote the 
plan down. The reorganization would take powers from the National Labor 
Relations Board’s general counsel and give them to the board. The board, as 
under the old Wagner Act, would again be judge, jury and prosecutor. What’s 
more, the move would put a roadblock in the way of effective administration 
of T-H by complicating NLRB’s work. 


FOREIGN— When the Marshall Plan ends in mid-1952, will Europe still need 
American aid? The program is about half over now (p. 58), but it looks as if 
some ECA objectives cannot be completely realized in the next two years. Pro- 
duction goals will be no problem. Physical reconstruction will be finished. 
The dollar gap should be about closed. But unemployment will not be solved, 
nor will economic unity be much closer to realization. 


HERE AND THERE IN INDUSTRY—For the next three weeks, the House 
Judiciary (Celler) Committee will pound away at U. S. Steel Corp. (p. 53) 
. . . Hearings start Apr. 18 on lower freight rates proposed by eastern rail- 
roads; truckers will object (p. 53) . . . Action on the freight absorption bill 
is postponed until some indefinite time (p. 53) . . . Connecticut finance ad- 
visory committee has approved $60,000 for an engineering survey for the pro- 
posed New England steel mill (p. 53) . . . Sales of gasoline dispensing pumps, 
although still below prewar levels, are increasing (p. 51) . . . Industry, trade 
associations and government are stepping up their drive to curb stream pollu- 
tion and conserve and redistribute water (p. 50) .. . American Standards As- 
sociation’s library can help your export trade (p. 59) . . . American Society 
of Tool Engineers at its Philadelphia convention last week passed a resolution 
pledging full co-operation with Army Ordnance in the preparedness program; 
ASTE also set up a research foundation of $25,000 for new tool engineering 
techniques . . . Three out of four Inland Steel Co. employees prefer Inland’s 
contributory pension plan to the non-contributory program also available. 
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EVERY KIND IN STOCK 


BARS, CARBON STEEL—Hot rolled and cold 
finished, rounds, squares, hex's, etc. 
STRUCTURAL SHAPES — Channels, angles, 
| and H beams, etc. 

PLATES—Sheared, U. M. and mill edge, many 
types incl. abrasion resisting, E-Z-Cut, etc. 
SHEETS—Hot and cold rolled, many types 
and coatings, cut to exact sizes. 
TUBING—Seamless and welded mechanical 
and boiler tubes 

ALLOY STEEL—Low, medium and high ccr- 
bon alloys, as-rolled, annealed, heat tre- te J. 
Also tool steel, oil and water hardening. 
STAINLESS STEEL— Allegheny bars, plates, 
sheets, tubing, pipe and fittings, etc. 
INLAND 4-WAY SAFETY PLATE—For 
flooring, ramps, stair treads, product 
applications, etc. 

REINFORCING STEEL—Bars and accesso- 
ries, spirals, wire mesh, etc. 

OTHER PRODUCTS — Bobbitt metal, machin- 
ery and tools for metal fabrication 


RYERSON 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS AT: NEW YORK ° BOSTON 
CLEVELAND «+ PITTSBURGH * BUFFALO * CHICAGO * MILWAUKEE 
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U.S. Reds: Ore Resource Rivals 


They are the only two nations with adequate reserves to ex- 
pand steel industries in keeping with areas and populations. 
Neither has enough to last a century 


THE UNITED STATES probably has 
access to a slightly greater iron ore 
reserve than Russia, but neither 
country’s reserves can last even a 
century if consumption follows the 
growth predicted by economists. 

The reserves would be consumed 
even faster if there were a war. 
Easily minable large deposits of at 
least 50 per cent iron will have al- 
most disappeared in a few years from 
Russia and the U. S., as well as from 
other major industrial countries. 
Those estimates and the ones to 
follow take into account actually 
known reserves only. Potential re- 
serves are often meaningless now be- 
cause they can’t be mined economi- 
cally for years to come. 

In the Lead—The U. S. has access 
to a primary ore reserve of 8096 mil- 
lion gross tons; Russia, an estimated 
6060 million tons (see chart). Neither 
figure includes low-grade magnetic 
ore such as taconite that must be 
up-graded from 25 per cent iron to 
60 per cent. John W. Gruner of the 
University of Minnesota estimates 
that reserves of open-pit magnetic 
taconite in the Mesabi are sufficient 


to produce 1.8 billion tons of con- 
centrates containing 60 to 65 per cent 
iron. Russia’s reserves of low-grade 
ore are probably higher. Mr. Gruner 
gave his appraisal of the world’s iron 
ore resources at the American Insti- 
tute of Mining & Metallurgical Engi- 
neers’ blast furnace, coke oven and 
raw materials conference in Cincin- 
nati, Apr. 10-12. 

What will the U. S. and other in- 
dustrial nations be doing about iron 
ore by the year 2050? Probably 
these three things: Mining small but 
new domestic deposits certain to be 
discovered in the next century; bene- 
ficiating more low-grade domestic 
ore; tapping rich deposits in such 
areas as Brazil and India that now 
cannot be economically mined _ be- 
cause of distance. 

Where are the known ore reserves ? 
Mr. Gruner summarizes them: 

The United States—For the next 
ten years the Mesabi will continue 
to supply most of America’s ore, 
probably 45 million tons a year. Not 
counting taconite, the area has a 
reserve of 1.1 billion tons. The en- 
tire Lake Superior region has a re- 
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serve of 1646 million tons, including 
250 million additional tons for the 
Mesabi and 300 million in Michigan 
that are yet to be found. Don’t look 
for spectacular ore discoveries here, 
but small strikes are likely. The iron 
ore industry should be taking out 
about 5 million tons of magnetic 
concentrates from the region by 1956. 

The Adirondack district of New 
York state is the chief producer of 
ore in the northeastern states. One 
or two million tons, largely as concen- 
trates of magnetite, have been the 
yearly productions. It’s unlikely that 
more than 4 or 5 million of concen- 
trates per year will be produced in 
the next few decades. 

Alabama is the leading ore pro- 
ducer in the Southeast, with a re- 
serve of over 1 billion tons of 35 
per cent iron. The Birmingham dis- 
trict probably will continue to pro- 
duce at least 7 million tons a year. 

California, Utah and Wyoming have 
a known reserve of about 300 million 
tons. Their mines will produce 2 to 
3 million tons of ore yearly. 

Canada—Reserves of about 50 mil- 
lion tons of 50 per cent or better 
iron exist at Steep Rock Lake and 
in the Michipicoten district of Ontario, 
Production from the two areas now 
is about 2 million tons annually, but 
will increase soon. 

Underground reserves of Wabana 
ores in Newfoundland are enormous 
but difficult to mine. Production 
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most of which goes to Europe, is 
not likely to exceed 2 million tons 
yearly. 

In the Labrador-Quebec area, 500 
million tons of rich, open-pit ore are 
in sight. More is probably there, but 
difficult to get. Ore output in Labra- 
dor will become important within 
eight years and may reach 8 million 
tons by 1961. Production may never 
exceed 25 million tons annually. 


Central America—The only impor- 
tant ores of this area are in Cuba, 
but they are of such low grade that 
they won’t be of economic interest 
for several decades, 

Venezuela—Known ore reserves in 
Venezuela total about 1 billion tons. 
Quantity shipments of several million 
tore a year won’t be coming to the 
U. S. for another six years, but we 
should be importing about 12 million 
tons a year by 1965. 

Brazil—The drawback to the rich 
Minas Gerais deposits of Brazil is the 
5800 mile trip by train and ship to 
get the ore to the U. S. Reserves 
of at least 2 billion tons of ore exist 
in the country. 

Chile—Major deposits are at El 
Tofo, Coquimbo, with a yearly out- 
put of 2 million tons of magnetic ore 
running over 60 per cent iron. That 
rate will continue for a number of 
years. 

Russia—Richest and largest deposit 
now being worked in Russia is in 
the Krivoy Rog district of the 
Ukraine. It will be the leading pro- 
ducer for years to come. Ore as- 
says at 50 per cent iron or better; 
reserves total at least 1 billion tons. 
Another large, higti-grade deposit is 
being worked at Meenitogorsk in the 
Urals, with a probable yearly produc- 
tion of 7 million tons by open-pit 
methods. Other major operations 
are in the Urals, at Kursk in cen- 
tral Russia, Tula-Lipetsk in central 
Russia, on the Kertch peninsula 
in the Crimea, in the North Caucasus 
and Trans-Caucasus mountains, at 
Bratski-Ilimski west of Lake Baikal 
and at Novosibirsk-Krasnoyarsk in 
western Siberia. 


Germany and Austria — Germany , 


depends on Swedish and Lorraine ores 
for much of her steel production. 
The Salzgitter-Peine ores, about 30 
miles east of Hanover, are poor in 
quality although about 1760 million 
tons exist. Nobody but Hermann 
Goering ever had the nerve to call it 
real iron ore. The material is used 
to produce expensive steel at the 
Goering works near Brunswick, Low- 
grade ores mined underground are 
found in the Lahn-Dill and Siegerland 
areas. Some low-grade ores occur in 
southern Germany. The Erzberg de- 
posit in Styria, Austria, contains 
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about 200 million tons of carbonate 
ore. 

‘France—The French have a re- 
serve of 3 billion tons of basic iron 
ore and 3 billion tons of acid iron 
ore in Lorraine and 1.8 billion tons 
of ore difficult to mine in Normandy 
and Brittany. The French can pro- 
duce up to 40 million tons annually, 
all but 2 million from Lorraine. 

United Kingdom—Britain can pro- 
duce 15 million tons of low-grade ore 
a year, 90 per cent of it from the 
Midlands. Reserves here exceed 1 
billion tons. Another deposit is in 
Cumberland, but only 100 million tons 
are still available. Britain’s major 
ore suppliers are Sweden, Spain, New- 
foundland and Sierra Leone, Africa. 

Sweden—Her largest reserves, over 
1 billion tons, are in the Kiruna-Gelli- 
vare district. The grade is high. The 
most important other deposit is at 
Grangesberg. 

Spain — Her most important re- 
serves are in northern Spain along the 
Biscayan coast. About 500 million 
tons of 40 to 45 per cent iron exist 
in the area. Top ore production is 
about 6 million tons a year. 

Africa — Some ore comes from 
Sierra Leone and Liberia, but deposits 
in both countries are still in the de- 
velopment stage. Large tonnages 
won’t come from either area for 
years. The Union of South Africa 
has large reserves, but they are not 
extensively developed. The Mountain 
of Iron in northwest Petrrio contains 
at least 150 million tons of rich ore. 

India—In her Bihar and Orissa 
provinces, India may possess the 
largest deposits in the world. They 
amount to several billion tons. Sev- 
eral million tons are being mined an- 
nually, but the total is not likely to 
rise for many years because the 
Indian steel industry can’t use much 
more and distances are too great to 
other industrial countries. 

Philippine Islands—Low-grade ores 


here are of little economic importance / 


now. 

Australia—Two high-grade districts 
are at Pilot Knob in South Australia 
and at Yampi sound on the north- 
west coast. Pilot Knob has at least 
130 million tons of good ore. Yampi 
has 90 million tons in its reserve. 


Iron Ore Imports Soar 


United States steel companies last 
year brought in 8.3 million net tons 
of iron ore from 18 countries, chiefly 
Sweden, Chile and Canada, American 
Iron & Steel Institute says. Imports 
were at a record high, 22 per cent 
more than the 6.8 million tons im- 
ported in 1948. - 

The cost of producing taconite con- 


centrates in the domestic program is 
estimated to be from $15 to $20 per 
ton of annual capacity. 


Stassen, Weidlein AIS! Speakers 


Going to the American Iron & Steel 
Institute’s 58th general meeting at 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York? If 
so, you’ll hear Dr. E. R. Weidlein, di- 
rector of the Mellon Institute of In- 
dustrial Research in the Schwab 
Memorial lecture May 24, and Harold 
E. Stassen, University of Pennsy)- 
vania president, at the annual dinner 
May 25. 

Walter S. Tower, institute presi- 
dent, R. E. Zimmerman, U. S. Steel, 
vice president, and Hiland G. Bat- 
cheller, Allegheny Ludlum, chairman, 
will address the general session on 
May 25. 

What Happened in Coal—Harry M. 
Moses, H. C. Frick Coke Co., and 
George H. Love, Pittsburgh Consoli- 
dation Coal Co., will discuss con- 
tract negotiations in the coal indus- 
try at the industrial relations session. 

Technical Sessions—Four technical 
sessions are scheduled for May 24. 
They include: 

1. Raw Materials and Operations. 
W. F. Munford, American Steel & 
Wire, will be chairman. Papers in- 
clude: “Materials Handling in the 
Steel Industry” by W. N. Flanagan 
and W. G. Nichol, Carnegie-Illinois; 
“The Handling and Storage of Re- 
fractories” by George H. Todd, Arm- 
co Steel; “Present and Prospective 
Sources of Supply of Steelmaking 
Raw Materials” by C, C. Henning 
and R. W. Braund, Jones & Laughlin. 

2. Electronic Control. H, W. John- 
son, Inland Steel, will be chairman. 
Papers: ‘Use of Electronics for Main 
and Auxiliary Steel Mill Drives’ by 
W. R. Harris, Westinghouse Electric; 
“Electronic Controls as Used in Fin- 
ishing Steel” by R. W. Barnitz, Jones 
& Laughlin; “The Future of Elec- 
tronics in Steelmaking” by L. A. 
Umansky, General Electric. 

3. Testing and Inspection. F. H. 
Fanning, Armco Steel, will be chair- 
man. Papers: “The Use of the Spec- 
troscope in the Steel Industry” by 
E. O. Waltz, Republic Steel; ‘Some 
Experimental Techniques in Stress 
Analysis” by W. M. Murray, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; “The 
Electron Microscope in Metallurgy” 
by Alfred L. Ellis, International Har- 
vester. 

4. Shipping Problems. A. F. Franz, 
Colorado Fuel & Iron, will be chair- 
man, Papers: “Problems of Truck 
and Barge Shipments” by H. D. 
Rhodehouse, Republic Steel; ‘“Pack- 
aging Tin Plate” by D. H. Dellinger, 
Weirton Steel; “Protection of Steel 
in Transit” by A, H. Andrews, Bethle- 
hem Steel. 
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PANEL AND SPONSORS: Economists addressing the economic forum at the 
ASTE meeting and the forum’s sponsors are: (Left to right, seated) Dr. C. Canby 
Balderston, Wharton School of Finance & Commerce; Dr. Edwin G. Nourse, 
former chairman of the President’s Council of Economic Advisers. Standing: 
R. B. Luchars, president, Industrial Press; E. L. Shaner, chairman, Penton Publish- 
ing Co.; Joseph Livingston, business columnist; Paul Wooton, chairman of forum; 
J. S. Hildreth, president, Chilton Co.; and Robert B. Douglas, ASTE president 


Atomic Power for Industry? 


Tool engineers ask opportunity to work with government 
on adaptation for peacetime uses . . . Economists optimistic 
on near-term prospects; doubtful on long term 


THE United States may lose its indus- 
trial leadership to Russia unless 
U. S. industry is given an opportuni- 
ty to develop atomic energy for in- 
dustrial purposes. 

This is the warning by Robert B. 
Douglas, retiring president of the 
American Society of Tool Engineers, 
at an economic forum at the society’s 
18th annual meeting in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Douglas believes the Russian 
government will make atomic energy 
available to its industry. If so, Rus- 
sia may be able to quickly overcome 
its production shortages. 

He suggests engineering societies 
be called in to co-operate with atomic 
energy authorities on doing some- 
thing about the “force which has 
such enormous potentialities to give 
us a better living.” 

How’s Business? — The economic 
forum was sponsored by three indus- 
trial publishers—-Penton Publishing 
Co., publisher of STEEL; Industrial 
Press and the Chilton Co. 

Economists on the panel: Dr. Ed- 
win G. Nourse, who endeared him- 
self to industry when he quit as chair- 
man of the President’s Economic 
Council in protest against continuing 
federal deficits; Dr. C. Canby Balder- 
Ston, dean of Wharton School of 
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Finance & Commerce; Joseph A, Liv- 
ingston, business columnist; and Ed- 
ward T. Cheyfitz, former labor union 
leader. 

“Wealth Engineering”—That’s Dr. 
Nourse’s definition of his profession 
(economics) to the tool engineers. 
But whereas the tool engineer works 
with materials whose qualities are 
known, the economist must deal with 
150 million unpredictable ‘anar- 
chists.” This makes the economy dif- 
ficult to predict and even more diffi- 
cult to control. 

Dr. Nourse doubts that we have 
the tools to control the economy. 
And even if we knew what steps 
to take, he questions whether the 
people would accept the indicated 
course of action in time. 

While predicting good business for 
the period immediately ahead, Dr. 
Nourse believes the U. S. is not fac- 
ing realities and storm warnings 
should be hoisted. 

High Ground Ahead — Since the 
war we have advanced to a new 
plateau and the ground ahead looks 
high. This is Dr. Balderston’s ap- 
praisal. 

He expects high industrial activity 
and satisfactory earnings at least 
through the second quarter. 


For the second half, Dr. Balderston 
is optimistic but hedges a little. Ca- 
pacity has been expanded tremendous- 
ly and may be embarrassing to some 
companies. Fixed costs—wages, tax- 
es, freight and some materials (sup- 
ported farm products)—-have ad- 
vanced sharply and raised break-even 
points to high levels. Diminution of 
volume will quickly be reflected in 
earnings. 

Labor Problems—Mr. Cheyfitz is 
concerned over the effect of the rise 
of unionism on productivity, He 
sees three union roadblocks to great- 
er output per man-hour: 1. Feather- 
bedding; 2. resistance to managerial 
or scientific techniques; 3. collective 
bargaining demands that short-circuit 
management’s role. 

He suggests that these moves by 
the unions are based on fear and 
recommends that management try to 
sell the unions on the job that man- 
agement is trying to do. 

“Old War and Cold War”’—Mr. Liv- 
ingston is bullish. World War II 
was responsible for raising the econo- 
my to its present plateau because 
it: 1. Eliminated unemployment for 
the first time in years; 2. raised wage 
rates; 3. raised farm income; 4. up- 
rooted people and created new de- 
sires for many commodities. 

The cold war will not permit us 
to slip back into low economic ac- 
tivity. Federal budgets will continue 
high. There will be no depression 
until we have used up a vast shelf of 
public works projects. 

To which Dr. Nourse retorts: “We 
are buying prosperity out of deficits.” 





ASTE PRESIDENT: Herbert L. Tigges, 

executve vice president, Baker Bros. 

Inc., Toledo, is president of the Amer- 

ican Society of Tool Engineers for 
1950-51 
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Die Castings Taking More Linc 


They figure in your life throughout the day from the morning 
shave to the bedtime nip. Now they rank second only to 
galvanizing as a zinc consumer 


YOU may not be aware of it but more 
and more you are dependent on zinc 
die castings. In an unobtrusive way, 
they are doing jobs you take for 
granted. 


A zine die casting may have been 
the handle that turned to bring hot 
water for the morning shave. One 
may have been a part of a can opener 
that opened a can of fruit juice for 
breakfast. All through the day they 
continue to help you live and work, 
for they’re found in automobiles, 
radios and television sets, clocks, 
cigaret lighters, radios, washing ma- 
chines, tools and machinery. 

Ten-Fold Growth—This growth in 
importance of zinc die castings came 
up for attention at the American Zinc 
Institute’s 32nd annual meeting at 
St. Louis last week. One of the 
speakers, R. G. Kenly, manager, metal 
division, New Jersey Zinc Sales Co., 
pointed out that the per capita con- 
sumption of zinc die castings grew 
(see accompanying chart) from only 
one-fourth of a pound in 1926 to 
1 2/10 pounds in 1936, and on to 
2%4 pounds in 1949. 

The 1949 rate represents a total 
annual consumption of approximately 
200,000 tons of zinc a year, making 
the zinc die castings industry the 
second largest user of zinc. Galvani- 
zers still hold first place in zinc con- 
sumption. 

Coming of Age — Commenting on 
this growth, Mr. Kenly says: “As 
might be expected of a growing in- 
dustry, like a growing child, the rate 
of growth was very fast at first. 
This rate is now lessening, but the 
consumption per capita still is in- 
creasing.” 

Mr. Kenly cites the expected in- 
crease in the country’s population 
as a reason for believing that the 


total tonnage of zinc die castings . 


should be greater ten years hence 
than today. “Even if for some rea- 
son, now unforeseen, the consumption 
per capita of zinc for.die castings 
should not continue to increase dur- 
ing that period, but remain constant 
at the 1949 figure, the expected pop- 
ulation increase should be some as- 
surance that a good tonnage of zinc 
will still be needed.” 

Stationary Total—While the use of 
zinc for die castings has been on 
the increase the overall consumption 
of zinc has remained stationary, he 
says. Consumption of zinc for all 
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purposes—galvanizing, die castings, 
brass, rolled zinc, etc.—has been ap- 
proximately 11% pounds per capita 
annually for the last ten years. 

Briefly reviewing the history of 
zine die castings, Mr. Kenly empha- 
sized the improvement in quality. “In 
the very early days of the die cast- 
ing industry, zinc alloys of a sort 
were used for the production of die 
castings. Not too much attention 
was paid to the metallurgy of these 
alloys, mainly because very little was 
known about it. Many of the cast- 
ings showed a perverse and alarming 
tendency to crack and even crumble 
after a few years of service,” he re- 
called. Development of proper alloys 
straightened out matters. “As a 
matter of fact, they have been work- 
ing successfully for nearly 20 years, 
serving industry well and providing 
a means of livelihood for many per- 
sons, and an outlet for a substantial 
tonnage of special high grade zinc,” 
he said. 
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Celebrating 140th Year 


The nation’s second oldest producer 


of iron castings, the air-furnace 
foundry of Hunt-Spiller Mfg. Corp., 
South Boston, Mass., is observing its 
140th anniversary. 

Established in 1810 by Cyrus Alger, 
a native of Bridgewater, Mass., the 
foundry became a leading ordnance 
manufacturer. In 1834 it produced 
the first rifled iron cannon produced 


in America; eight years later 
poured the “Columbiad,” a 12-in h 
mortar with a range of more thon 
two miles. 

The 11-inch Dahlgren gun carri-d 
by the Monitor in her battle with 
the Merrimac and the guns that sank 
the Alabama were also products » 
the South Boston foundry. Late in 
the 1870s the foundry began manu- 
facture of locomotive castings and 
by 1930, 38 years after its reorgani- 
zation as Hunt-Spiller, it was serv- 
ing more than 85 per cent of the 
nation’s railroads. 

Now in a ten-acre plant not far 
from its original site, the foundry 
is casting cylinder liners for diesel 
locomotives, piston rings, heavy-duty 
brake drums and components for ra- 
dar, aircraft and other precision 
equipment. 


Water Level Ebbs 


Industry, trade associations, 
and government work to curb 
stream pollution, save water 


APRIL showers may bring May 
flowers, but not enough water to bol- 
ster materially America’s dwindling 
supplies. Industry, trade associations 
and government are adding their 
forces, too, to curb stream pollution 
and to conserve and_ redistribute 
water. 

Expensive Water—The steel indus- 
try spends about $10 million annual- 
ly to keep clean the streams it uses, 
American Iron & Steel Institute says. 
In addition, the industry has more 
than $10 million invested in equip- 
ment to purify its major waste liquid, 
used pickle liquor. There is, as yet, 
little or no financial return on the in- 
vestment to prevent stream pollu- 
tion, 

Other methods used by steel pro- 
ducers to stop pollution include: Dust 
catchers to control flue dust from 
blast furnaces, thus keeping solids 
from being carried into streams with 
waste cooling water; control of phenol 
water, a poisonous coke oven waste, 
by using it to quench hot coke after 
it is pushed from the ovens; preven- 
tive measures, involving in some cases 
the installation of an oil skimmer, to 
keep oil from escaping into streams. 

Water-Logged—If you have any 
suggestions on water pollution pre- 
vention, write the Water Policy Pane! 
of the Engineers’ Joint Council, 33 
W. 39th St., New York. By June |, 
that panel must formulate a state- 
ment of professional engineerin 
opinion pertaining to policy and prac- 
tice in conservation, utilization anu 
protection of water resources for con 
sideration and guidance of the ne\ 
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AFTER U: 


The 18,000-ton hydraulic 
machine seen here presses U-shaped 
pieces formed on a 2000-ton U-ing 


press into their finished shape. Both 
machines are among the major units 
in the production line of the new elec- 
tric welded pipe mill of U.S. Steel's 
National Tube Co. at McKeesport, Pa. 
The U-ing press gets its name because 
it forms steel plate into a U shape 


federal Temporary Water Resources 
Commission. 

Besides that government agency, 
Department of the Interior’s Bureau 
of Reclamation is also interested in 
water. In the 1949 fiscal year, it 
carried out in 17 western states the 
most extensive river basin water con- 
servation program in its 47-year his- 
tory. The bureau last year supplied 
irrigation water for more than 65,- 
380,000 acres of land and 18,250 bil- 
lion kwhr of hydroelectric power. 

Harnessing Water —- The bureau 
spent a record $250 million in fiscal 
1949. At the end of the fiscal year, 
the bureau had in operation, under 
construction or authorized, 81 irriga- 
tion and multipurpose projects. Six- 
ty-five of these projects or divisions 
of projects were producing agricul- 
tural products, electric energy or fur- 
nishing municipal industrial water. 

During the 1949 fiscal year, the bu- 
reau had in operation 17 power plants 
with a total installed capacity of 2,- 
757,400 kw. Nine new power plants 
that will have an ultimate capacity 
of 779,600 kw were under construc- 
tion. 


Association Elects 1950 Officers 


Officers of the National Association 
of Engineering Companies elected for 
1950 are: President, Harry L. Mur- 
ray, Murray Engineering Co., De- 
troit; vice president, Walter M. 
Schmitt, Product Engineering Service 
Inc., Detroit; secretary-treasurer, 
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Walter R, Jackson, Modern Engineer- 
ing Service Co., Berkely, Mich. 


Steel Fabricators’ Hope Rising 


Hopes are rising among steel fabri- 
cators that moderate improvement in 
their business is something more than 
a normal spring upturn. But the bus- 
iness chart is so clouded that it makes 
a trendline impossible to discern. 

L. Abbett Post, executive vice pres- 
ident, American Institute of Steel 





“FILL ’ER UP!” Gasoline service 
station attendants have been hearing 
that with increasing frequency since 
the war as gas consumption soars. 
It should mean a stronger flow of 
business for manufacturers who make 
the pumps that dispense the fuel. But 
it hasn’t. 

Production by manufacturers of 
power-driven meter gasoline pumps in 
the United States last year was 24 
per cent less than in 1939 (see ac- 
companying chart). The total dollar 
value of gas pump production was 
28 per cent higher in 1949 than in 
1939—-an estimated $27,250,000 worth 
last year compared with $21.3 mil- 
lion in 1939. Gas pump prices have 
gone up in the last decade. Pump 
makers’ labor costs are now 120 per 
cent more than in 1939. 

What’s the Story ?—Glance at the 
chart and you'll get an idea why gas 
pump production has gyrated so. Out- 
put in 1947 of over 200,000 units was 
nearly double the 1939 level. That 
saturated the market. The manufac- 
ture of gasoline pumps is largely one 
of assembly. Companies that make 
pumps or meters for other purposes 
can switch to gas pump manufacture 
for short periods. Many did in 1947. 
The result: An overexpansion in the 
industry immediately after the war, 
from which it is only now recovering. 

The industry is back to about 11 
manufacturers today, and production 
is rising to the 1939 level again. 





More Gasoline Used, But Pump Sales Lag 


Construction, is cautious when he 
comments that fabricated steel ship- 
ments have risen in the last few 
months. He notes that fabricators’ 
activity is not as good as overall con- 
struction figures indicate. 

About 200 representatives of AISC 
member firms gathered last week in 
Chicago for the institute’s engineering 
conferences. Although they did not 
discuss business conditions in their 
formal program, the topic occupied 
their corridor conversations. 


Manufacturers estimate that 92,400 
units will be produced in 1950, 10 per 
cent more than last year. 

Shifting Ratio—-The industry now 
sells 65 per cent of its output to 
major integrated oil companies that 
own service station chains and 35 
per cent to nonintegrated marketers. 
Before the war, 55 per cent went to 
the integrated companies, 45 per cent 
to smaller independents. 

There are ten major parts in the 
gasoline pump: The electric motor, 
the pumping unit, the air eliminator, 
the measuring meter, the unit and 
money sale mechanism, the chassis, 
the housing, the electric wire system, 
the flow indicator and the filling fea- 
ture consisting of the hose and noz- 
zle. Brass, copper, steel and a little 
lead are used in most pumps, 

Assembly Basis None of the 
manufacturers makes his own motors, 
pipe, fittings, wire, electric fittings, 
gasoline hose, computing heads, dial 
registry mechanisms or porcelain 
coated sheets. Most of the major 
companies make their own meters, 
housings, air eliminators and, in some 
cases, pumping units and nozzles. 

There have been few new develop- 
advent of the computing device in 1933 
ments in the gasoline pump since the 
and the adoption of the registry set- 
back mechanism a few years later. 
The latter prevents delivery of gaso- 
line until the registry indicator on 
the pump face is set back to zero. 


Gasoline Pump Industry Reviving 
. . . but sales still are below prewar 
(Pump production is in units) 
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Predictions Correct 


Steel output in first quarter 
third best mark for the period 
despite coal strike effects 


STEEL PRODUCTION figures are 
showing the economic forecasters’ 
predictions of good business for at 
least the first half of 1950 were 
correct. 

The American Iron & Steel Insti- 
tute reports that despite the retarding 
effects of the coal miners’ strike 
early this year the production of 
steel for ingots and castings in the 
first quarter totaled 22,169,924 net 
tons, an amount exceeded in only two 
previous first quarters, those of 194¢ 
and wartime 1944. First quarter out- 
put in 1949 was 24,052,146 tons and 
in 1944, 22,612,869 tons. 

Output thus far in April has been 
above 95 per cent of capacity and 
ordering of steel continues at a brisk 
pace. 

The first quarter output of 22,169,- 
924 tons consists of 7,930,372 tons 
in January, 6,793,245 tons in Febru- 
ary, and 7,446,307 tons in March. 
The March production was about 1 
million tons below the record produc- 
tion of 8,387,927 tons in March, 1949. 

The March increase of 653,062 tons 
over February was limited by effects 
of the miners’ strike. 

Steelmaking furnaces were op- 
erated at 90.4 per cent of capacity in 


Wide World 
LAST STOP: A workman presses in 
close on a big locomotive that Weir- 
ton Steel Co. bought and is dismant- 
ling. Weirton is now using the old 
iron horses as a major source for 
scrap. Already more than a hundred 
have been turned into scrap for con- 

version into new steel 
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—Open-hearth— ——Besseiner 
Net % Net 
Period Tons Capac. Tons 


1950 

Jan. 7,131,519 96.5 379,252 80.6 

*Feb. 6,142,178 92.0 \ 
6,728,855 91.0 B 56.5 

20,002,552 93.2 900,543 


Capac. 


tMar. ‘ 
Ist Qtr. 


419,601 71.9 


65.9 1,266,829 


Electric—— Calculated No. 
Net % % Net Tons we ks 
Tons Capac. Tons Capac. Weekly in mo, 


7,930,372 93.9 1,790,152 4.43 
75.0 793, 89.1 1,698,311 4.00 
77.4 446, 88.2 1,680,882 4.43 
747 22,169,924 90.4 1,723,944 12 


Note—The percentages of capacity operated are calculated on weekly capacities of 1,668,287 net tons 
open-hearth, 106,195 net tons bessemer and 131,786 net tons electric ingots and steel for castings, 


total 1,906,268 net tons; based on annual capacities as of January 1, 1950 as follows: O 
86,984,490 net tons, bessemer 5,537,000 net tons, electric 6,871,310 net tons, total 99,392, 
Tt Preliminary figures, subject to revision. 


* Revised. 


the first quarter, compared with 101.5 
per cent a year earlier. Operations 
in March were at 88.2 per cent of 
capacity, in February at 89.1 per 
cent, and in January at 93.9 per 
cent. 


Six Take More Steel 


Six consuming groups took more 
finished steel in February than a 
year earlier despite lighter shipments 
to most industries than in February, 
1949. 

These six, says the American Iron 
& Steel Institute, are: Automotive; 
oil and gas; containers; miakers of 
bolts, nuts, rivets and screws; man- 
ufacturers of contractors’ products 
such as plumbing and hardware; and 
a group covering office supplies and 
sporting goods. 

The automotive industry continued 
to be the largest buyer, taking 21.5 
per cent of the steel shipped in Febru- 
ary, compared with 21.7 per cent in 
January and 17.4 per cent in Febru- 
ary, 1949. 

Jobbers and dealers, exclusive of 
those specializing in goods for oil and 
gas, took 16.2 per cent of the Febru- 
ary steel shipments, compared with 
15.4 per cent a year ago. Jobbers and 
dealers constitute the second largest 
steel buying group. 

Third largest steel buying group 
is construction. It took 12.1 per cent 
of the steel shipped in February. 

February’s finished steel shipments 
from mills totaled 5,134,780 net tons, 
compared with January’s 5,482,691 
tons. February operations were re- 
tarded by the coal miners’ strike. 

Cold-rolled sheet tonnage led all 
others in February shipments. That 
product accounted for 671,338 tons, 
or 13.1 per cent of all finished steel 
shipments that month. Next are hot- 
rolled bars (including light shapes), 
the tonnage of 601,713 being 11.7 per 
cent of all shipments. Following 
closely were hot-rolled sheets with a 
tonnage of 573,299 and a percentage 
of 11.2. Next most important prod- 
uct was considerably down the line 
as far as tonnage is concerned. That 
product is plates, 346,379 tons of 
them, amounting to 6.7 per cent of all 
steel shipped in February. 

February's finished steel shipments 
of 5,134,780 tons consisted of 4,779,- 
148 tons of carbon steel, 324,130 tons 


-hec th 
net tons. 


of alloy (other than stainless), and 
31,502 tons of stainless, 





BRAINY: The office equipment indus- 
try, growing more horizontally than 
vertically because of complex office 
procedures, has another brain child— 
Univac. The high-speed, universal, 
automatic computing system is manv- 
factured by Remington Rand. Here, 
Dr. John W. Mauchly and J. Presper 
Eckert Jr., inventors of Univac, re- 
view it with Lt. Gen. Leslie R. Groves, 
USA Ret., director of the company’s 
scientific research 


Koppers To Build J & L Ovens 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. has 
awarded Koppers Co. Inc. a contract 
to construct a battery of 59 coke 
ovens at its Aliquippa, Pa., works. 
The battery will be of the Koppers- 
Becker underjet type. 

Koppers also will construct an 
extension to J & L’s present boiler 
plant and will complete additions 
and alterations to the company’s 
coal handling equipment. Cost of 
the whole project will be over $4 
million. Work will be completed 
early in 1951. 

When the new battery is com- 
pleted, J & L will have 352 coke 
ovens at Aliquippa, all but 81 of 
recent construction. The facilities 
will be capable of carbonizing 850) 
tons of coal per day. 
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U.S. Steel Under Fire 


Celler committee starts three- 
week inquiry into pricing, 
other policies 


FOR the next three weeks, the House 
Judiciary (Celler) Committee will 
pound away at the United States 
Steel Corp., its pricing policy and 
other activities. The committee has 
proadened the scope of the hearings, 
starting today, and has alloted a 
third week for the inquiry. 

U. S. Steel officials will appear 
before the committee Apr. 26 and 
27. The remainder of the time will 
be devoted to Interior, Commerce and 
other government officials and to 
competing steel producers and to cus- 
tomers of the corporation. Names of 
witnesses are not being made public 
in advance. Hearings will be in the 
big House caucus room. 

Cat at the Mouse Hole—Meanwhile, 
the Department of Justice continues 
to follow a policy of “watchful wait- 
ing’ as far as U. S. Steel is con- 
cerned. Recent reports of early im- 
pending action looking toward break- 
ing the leading steel interest into 
a number of independents are with- 
out foundation, Justice Department 
has had something to do with the 
preparation of plans for the Celler 
committee hearings and will study 
testimony brought out in these hear- 
ings before developing a course of 
action in reference to the steel cor- 
poration. 

“Justice does not have only U. S. 
Steel under observation,” a spokes- 
man told STEEL, “but is interested 
in large corporations generally whose 
activities come into focus under the 
antitrust laws.” The inference is that 
there is no immediate intention to 
“pull the trigger’ on U. S. Steel. 


Freight Cut Arguments 


Arguments on proposed 25 per cent 
rail freight rate reduction within Of- 
ficial Territory May 1 on 80,000-pound 
carload shipments of iron and steel 
products will be heard before Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Apr. 18. 
Trucking interests are expected to 
object to the proposal. 

Eastern rail carriers contend they 
are transporting less than half the 
total finished steel tonnage moved 
by rail and truck, The carriers’ peti- 
tion before ICC in justification of 
the proposed rate reductions cited a 
comprehensive study conducted dur- 
ing one week in December, 1949. It 
Showed trucks were handling 52.2 
Per cent of total steel carried by 
the two groups. On some important 
items—such as sheets and strip— 
the truckers’ percentage was 72.5 per 
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cent. Total tonnage moved by trucks 
for other steel products covered in 
the survey are shown on percentage 
basis in the table below. 

% Truck Tonnage 


of Total 
Tin and Terne plate .. 58.9 
Plates . Rae’ 22.4 
Bars .. rete : 53.1 
Pipe, tubes and fittings 12.5 
Wire and wire products 50.5 
Shapes and piling : 7.6 
Other i 14.9 


The proposed rates are not de- 
signed to meet competition of carriers 
on inland waterways, including the 
Great Lakes. They will be substan- 
tially higher than the overall cost 
of shipment by water. 


Freight Bill Delayed 


Senate opponents of the freight 
absorption bill—S. 1008—-won another 
victory last week when they defeated 
by a vote of 36 to 35 an effort to 
call up the conference report on that 
measure, 

Majority Leader Scott W. Lucas 
set the pattern of the ballot by in- 
sisting that the rivers and harbors 
bill was the unfinished business and 
should have priority. But he promised 
it would be called up—at some in- 
definite time. 

Sen. Russell B, Long (Dem., La.) 
added: “We anticipate lengthy debate 
on the report when it comes before 
the Senate consideration.” The con- 
ference report has been approved 
by the House and needs only Senate 
action to go to the White House. 
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NEA 
ONE IN A MILLION: These engineers of Mine Safety Appliance Co., Pittsburgh, 
are making adjustments on one of the new carbon monoxide recording instru- 
ments to be installed in the Holland tunnel by the Port of New York Authority. 
The instruments are so sensitive that they can detect as little as one part of 
deadly carbon monoxide in a million parts of air. The improved analyzers 
will replace similar equipment installed in the tunnel by Mine Safety in 1927 


Survey for New England Mill 


Connecticut finance advisory com- 
mittee has approved a $60,000 appro- 
priation to pay for an engineering 
survey for the proposed New England 
integrated steel mill. Survey will be 
conducted in the New London-Groton 
area. 

New England council, which initi- 
ated the move for the New England 
mill, estimates a 1,250,000-ton mill 
would be economically feasible 
(STEEL, Feb. 6, p. 53). Bulk of pro- 
duction would be flat-rolled items. 


Whiting Gets Coburn-Foster 


Whiting Corp., Harvey, IIl., manu- 
facturer of materials handling equip- 
ment, took over the belt and chain 
conveyor business formerly operated 
as Coburn-Foster Conveyor Co., Chi- 
cago. 

The acquisition will permit Whit- 
ing to broaden its line; it has pro- 
duced cranes, hoists and other ma- 
terial handling devices for over 60 
years. 

The chain and belt conveyor group 
will be headed by Gordon Foster, 
former president of Coburn-Foster. 
He will work under A. E, Bottenfield, 
vice president in charge of Whiting 
merchandise sales. The conveyor 
equipment will be manufactured at 
the Whiting plants at Harvey, and 
Los Angeles. 
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If you don’t want to see the NLRB dominated by labor, tell 
your congressman right away to vote down Reorganization- 
al Plan No. 12. It would dynamite the Taft-Hartley Act 


EMPLOYERS eager to nullify the 
threat of full labor domination of 
the National Labor Relations Board 
and its administration of the Taft- 
Hartley Act should lose no time in 
asking their congressmen to disap- 
prove President Truman’s Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 12. Unless voted 
down by either house, the plan will 
go in effect on May 23. 

Plan No. 12 is seen in Washington 
as a labor-inspired move to circum- 
vent the key feature of the Taft- 
Hartley Act; it would destroy the in- 
dependence of the general counsel 
and make him subservient to the 
board and its chairman. Thus, in 
defiance of the intent of Congress, 
the board would again, as under the 
old Wagner Act, be judge, jury and 
prosecutor. 

That this is no idle fear is shown 
by the redistribution of duties pro- 
posed by Chairman Paul M. Herzog 
on Feb. 23. By the changes then in 
mind, the board would take control 
over all regional and subregional di- 
rectors—their ‘selection, retention, 
transfer, promotion, demotion, disci- 
pline, discharge.’”’ General Counsel 
Robert N. Denham fought the pro- 
posal, saying it would strip him of 
authority to direct prosecutions. 

Possible Two-Year Impairment — 
If the independence of the _ gen- 
eral counsel is vitiated and his du- 
ties transferred to the five-man board 
and its chairman, Mr. Denham de- 
clares, a “substantial number” of 
the parties found guilty by the board 
will rush to the courts to test the 
legality of NLRB decisions. “For at 
least two years effectiveness of the 
management-labor law will be seri- 
ously impaired until the issue is set- 
tled in the Supreme Court. Should 
the court hold Plan No. 12 illegal, 
the work of the board . would 
be illegal and void. In effect, en- 
forcement of the law against 
both labor unions and management 
would be completely nullified.” 

Accusation of Pro-Labor Bias — 
Mr. Denham has already accused 
the five-man board of pronounced 
pro-labor bias in various decisions 
and in its overall policy. 

The House Committee on Expen- 
ditures already has given its bless- 
ing to Plan No. 12, and it remains 
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now for the House to take a vote. 
The Senate Committee on Expendi- 
tures has not acted but is expected 
also to approve the plan, with a Sen- 
ate vote to come later. 
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NEA 
HUNGRY HORSE TAKES PIPE: Major 
job of installing the sections of the 
13%-foot diameter penstock pipes has 
begun at the Hungry Horse, Mont., 
project. Here, one of the 20-foot 
long, 20-ton sections is taken to the 
dam to be welded into place. About 
1800 feet of pipe will be embedded in 
the 564-foot high dam to carry water 
to four huge turbines. In the back- 
ground you can see the 36-foot diam- 
eter diversion tunnel that carries the 
south fork of the Flathead river around 

the dam site 


Gray Task: Dollars to Europe 


President Truman gave Gordon 
Gray an assignment to keep him busy 
until he assumes his new position as 
as president of the University of 
North Carolina in September. His 
job will be to formulate a program 
that will bolster our exports to Eur- 
ope when the Marshall Plan is ended 
in 1952. 

Boiled down, Mr. Gray’s job will be 
to help get more dollars into the 
hands of Marshall Plan nations. The 
general plan includes: Lower tariffs 


on many foreign products, the encour 
agement of more foreign imports, 
stimulation of U. S. capital invest- 
ment abroad, increased U. S. travel 
in Europe, American patronage of 
European services like shipping and 
insurance, etc. 

Mr. Gray is to advise the State 
Department’s Trade Agreements 
Committee on the plan to extend 
new tariff concessions when trade 
agreements come up for renewal this 
fall. 


The Rub About Reciprocities 


It will not be easy for the Truman 
administration to please labor in the 
forthcoming negotiations on recipro- 
cal trade agreements, 

The international unions—particu- 
larly the AFL and CIO—are on the 
record as favoring reciprocal trade 
in principle and in supporting the 
concept that friendly foreign nations 
should be enabled to get more dol- 
lars by selling more of their products 
here. 

Rub and Howl—But there’s a rub. 
It comes when specific products are 
mentioned. Labor then begins to howl. 
The unions flatly oppose concessions 
that would increase imports of goods 
that furnish substantial employment 
in the U. S. 

They’ll be out in full strength when 
U. S. delegates sit down at Torquay, 
England, Sept. 28, with representa- 
tives of some 40 countries to renew 
existing reciprocal trade agreements 
or to enter into new arrangements 
with new participants in the pro- 
gram. Union representatives will par- 
ticipate actively in the public hear- 
ings. Management and interested par- 
ties will also express their views. 

The AFL already has mapped out 
a philosophy. It is the sponsor of the 
so-called National Labor-Manage- 
ment Council on Foreign Trade Pol- 
icy, founded by Matthew Woll and 
chairmanned by O. R. Strackbein. It 
takes care of a tariff policy for AFL 
craft unions and their employers. So 
far, the council includes these indus- 
tries: Book manufacturing, fishery, 
fish canning, glass containers, pressed 
and blown glassware, glove manufac- 
ture, fur, felt and wool hats, kaolin, 
matches, photoengraving, pottery, 
scientific apparatus, wall paper, 4l- 
uminum and hot-house vegetables. 

At a meeting in Washington oD 
Mar. 22, Mr. Strackbein told the 
group that the organization views 
the Marshall Plan as a benefit, 5° 
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that all the people should pay for it. 
Bui he did not want to go to the 
extent of placing such burdens on 
“eertain American industries that 
would throw their employees out of 
work.” The council voted a demand 
for “reasonable safeguards against 
unfair and deflationary foreign com- 
petition.” 

In the meantime, the Trade Agree- 
ments Committee, chairmanned by 
Carl D. Corse, State Department, is 
preparing a list of commodities on 
which concessions will be considered. 
It will be a long list, publicized by 
the White House sometime prior to 
Apr. 30 along with the announce- 
ments about when the public hear- 
ings will be held. 

The hearings are to be held by the 
Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion, of which Lynn R. Edminster of 
the Tariff Commission is chairman. 
The hearings will have to be gotten out 
of the way at latest by June 30 to per- 
mit the Trade Agreements Committee 
to revise its ideas on concessions in 
the light of the views expressed at 
the hearings. The committee will need 
time to get organized for the Tor- 
quay meeting. 

Day in Court—The plans call for 
at least five simultaneous hearings 
at different spots in Washington. 
That arrangement will be nec- 
essary since the commodities to be 
considered fall into 15 schedules, all 
of which are of great interest. The 
hearings, it is expected, will have to 
be continued for at least four weeks 
to give all witnesses their day in 
court. 

Readers of STEEL will be inter- 
ested mainly in the hearings to be 
devoted to Schedule No, 3, which 
includes metals in all their forms— 
from ores to manufactured products. 


Plumbing Probe Projected 


Data that will be valuable to many 
manufacturers should result from an 
investigation of plumbing and heat- 
undertaken by the National Bureau 
of Standards for the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. 

Aiming at reconciling different opin- 
ions about pipe sizes, stack require- 
ments, traps, water seals, etc., the 
investigators should obtain accurate 
data on heat transfer through com- 
monly used materials, develop data 
for the design of efficient smaller 
types of hand-fired coal-heating sys- 
tems, and obtain data on the move- 
ment of air in dwellings to determine 
justifiable heat losses on the basis 
of adequate ventilation. 

Supplementing the work of the 
bureau, the U. S. Public Health Ser- 
vice is to develop adequate low-cost 
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sewage disposal facilities for dwellings 
in outlying urban areas, and the Uni- 
versity of Illinois is to develop mini- 
mum requirements for safe and ade- 
quate plumbing systems. 


Power Resources Surveyed 


Probably the most comprehensive 
survey of power sources ever made is 
contained in a three-volume work 
covering studies financed by the 
Army Signal Corps. 

The three volumes may be obtained 
for $29.65 from the Armour Research 
Foundation, Chicago, which prepared 
them. The title: “Survey of Power 
Sources.” The first volume covers 
electromagnetic and thermoelectric 
generators, the second electrostatic 
and specialized types of generators, 
and the third covers prime movers. 
Such factors as noise and radio in- 
terference are discussed in detail. 
The third volume describes a novel 
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INDUSTRIALISTS on the Housing 
Research Advisory Committee, Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency, in- 
clude Ben Moreell. chairman, Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp., C. F, Rass- 
weiler, vice president, Johns-Man- 
ville Sales Corp., New York, and 
Tyler S. Rogers, Owens-Corning- 
Fiberglas Corp., Toledo, O. First 
meeting of the committee will be 
held in Washington Apr. 17, Goal 
is lower costs of home building. .. . 

CIO spokesmen advised the House 
Un-American Activities Committee to 
kill the anti-Communist bills it is 
considering. Thomas E. Harris, CIO 
assistant general counsel, said Com- 
munists are losing strength in this 
country and there is no occasion for 
legislation that would not only deny 
civil rights to Communists but would 
hazard the civil rights of everyone 
elae ... 

Checkup on how the Munitions 
Board is getting along with its stock- 
piling of strategic and critical ma- 
terials has been ordered by the House 
Armed Services Committee. It will 
be conducted by an eight-man sub- 
committee headed by Rep. Carl T. 
Durham (Dem., N.C.) ... 

Federal Trade Commissions new 
triumvirate—Chairman Mason, Car- 
son and Mead—continues to expedite 
FTC business with a speed never be- 
fore known in that body: Abandon- 
ing completely the old policy of allow- 
ing cases to hang in suspense for 
years, the commissioners have de- 
cided to clean up by June 30 all cases 
which are ready for decision. 

Bill to increase federal highway 


“barrel engine’’ that offers special ad- 
vantages in size per horsepower; it 
cites the closed-cycle piston air en- 
gine as a possible noiseless portable 
engine suitable for any type of solid, 
liquid or gaseous fuel. The third 
volume also devotes space to a con- 
sideration of wind and solar power 
as forms of energy likely to be suit- 
able for portable equipment. 


New CCC Purchase Program 


About 1000 tons of galvanized steel 
sheets—600 of 18 gage, 300 of 12 or 
14 gage and the remainder 16 and 
24 gage—are involved in a new Com- 
modity Credit Corp. purchase pro- 
gram that calls for about 2000 per- 
forated steel floors and 2000 venti- 
lating duct systems for use in the 
grain storage structures recently pur- 
chased by CCC, 

You can obtain specifications by 
writing to CCC, Washington 25, D. C. 
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aid to $570 million annually has been 
approved by the House Public Works 
Committee . . 

Possibilities of airplane landing 
strips made of plastic materials are 
being investigated by the Depart- 
ment of Defense; steel was the pre- 
ferred landing mat material in World 
Ward .-3.. 

At India’s request, John Van H. 
Dorr II, U. S. Geological Survey, re- 
ported at New Delhi to study mineral 
resources; this is under the Point 
Four program. Mr. Dorr recently 
completed mapping of iron and man- 
ganese resources in Brazil... 

Dr. John K. Gustafson, consulting 
geologist, M. A. Hanna Co., Cleveland, 
has been made a member of the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s Advi- 
sory Committee on Raw Materials. 

Senate-House conferees on the Na- 
tional Science Foundation bill dropped 
the provision calling on the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation to pass on 
the loyalty of employees of the pro- 
posed foundation. The feature, so 
repugnant to scientists, was inserted 
by the House. Conferees agreed, in- 
stead, to require employees and 
scholarship winners to take the mili- 
tary oath of allegiance. 

Readers of STEEL owning motion 
pictures of their manufacturing proc- 
esses and willing to make them avail- 
able for showing in Marshall Plan 
countries to increase productivity in 
western Europe should communicate 
with the Technical Assistance Di- 
vision, Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration, 800 Connecticut Ave. N. W., 
Washington 25. 








































































What Happens When ERP Ends in 1952? 


More and more Europeans are asking that question now 
that the program is about half over. 


Goals have been 


reached in production, but not in economic unity 


LE PLAN, c’est magnifique, mais 
apres 1952, quoi? No matter what 
language they use, Western Euro- 
peans.are asking: “The Marshall Plan 
is magnificent, but what happens 
when it ends June 30, 1952?” 

Nobody yet can tell for sure, even 
though the ECA program is about 
half over. All you can do is see 
what has happened thus far in the 
two years the plan has been in force 
and make your guesses. 

In the Black—From a production 
standpoint, the record is good. 

Industrial output for all Marshall 
Plan countries in 1949 was 15 per 
cent above the 1938 level. Excluding 
Western Germany, it was 29 per cent 
in excess of prewar. For the last 
quarter of 1949, industrial production 
was at a rate 20 per cent greater 
than prewar. Steel output increased 
during each year of the program. 
Production for 1949 totaled about 
50.6 million net tons, 17 per cent more 
than in 1948. 

Coal production totaled 477 million 
tons in 1949, compared with 438 mil- 
lion tons in 1948. 

Electricity output increased from 
13.6 billion kwhr in 1947 to 16.5 bil- 
lion kwhr in 1949. 

Motor vehicle production in 1949 
was 21 per cent above prewar. Out- 
put for the last quarter of 1949 was 
almost 50 per cent greater than for 
the corresponding 1948 quarter. 

Volume of intra-European trade im- 
proved in 1949 over 1948, and the vol- 
ume of trade of participating coun- 
tries with the rest of the world also 
increased. 

In the Red—But not everything is 
going as well as industrial production. 

Despite high output, unemployment 
is rising, particularly in Italy, 
Western Germany, Belgium and 
Greece. The population of all par- 
ticipating countries rose 9 per cent 
over 1938, ranging from 1 per cent 
for France to 19 per cent for Western 
Germany. 

European economic. unification is 
far away. The payment union pro- 
posed by ECA as an intermediary 
step to aid unity is meeting with 
strong opposition even in the U. S. 
The Treasury Department is dubious 
about its benefits. 

The dollar gap in trade between 
Marshall Plan countries and the U. S. 
has been narrowed but not closed. 

The U. S. has spent nearly $9 
billion on foreign aid in the past 
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two years. Such a sum is bound to 
do good. 

Europeans say they need $5 billion 
more in American aid before the pro- 
gram ends. They are not likely to 
get that much. 

In the Middle—From present evi- 
dence, you can guess that by mid- 
1952 unemployment will be more 
serious than it is now, that economic 
unity will be as distant as it is now, 
that the dollar gap will about be 
closed and that industrial production 
will be leveling off. That’s a partial 
recovery. Is it acceptable to most 
Western Europeans? Oui et non. Is 
it acceptable to most Americans? 
Yes. 


Steel Ingot Capacity Rising 


When the Marshall Plan is finished, 
it will have helped boost Western 
Europe’s steel ingot capacity from 44 
million net tons a year to 52.2 million 
tons. French capacity will be up by 
2.2 million tons; the United King- 
dom’s by 5.5 million. 

Thus far, 21 major steel expansion 
projects in Europe have received $167 


million in American. aid. Another 
$544 million in funds has been sup- 
plied from European sources. Much 
of the modernization is designed to 
lower costs rather than increase out- 
put. Four iron ore mining projecits— 
one each in Austria, Norway, France 
and Turkey—are being mechanized 
at an overall cost of $43 million, in- 
cluding ECA financing of nearly $12 
million. 

The European steel industry relies 
on Lorraine ore and Ruhr coal, the 
iron ore and coal deposists of Eng. 
land, the rich iron ore deposits of 
Norway and Sweden and iron ore 
from Africa and the Mediterranean 
area. 


Europe’s Coal Supplies Better 


Western Europe will produce 528.7 
million net tons of coal in 1950, ECA 
estimates. That’s slightly above the 
prewar level and will go far toward 
solving the area’s coal shortage. 

Leading producer is the United 
Kingdom, mining about 240 million 
tons yearly. Second is Western Ger- 
many that has a capacity of 139 
million tons annually. Third is France 
and the Saar, producing 75 million 
tons each year. Marshall Plan coun- 
tries imported 40.7 million tons of 
coal from the U. S. in 1947; by last 
year that had dropped to about 10 
million tons. 

ECA has approved funds in the 





— Wide World 
CHASSISLESS: Among the types of British cars to be seen at the British auto 
exhibition in New York this week is this Morris Minor. Here it is seen parked 
opposite Cleopatra’s Needle (left). Every effort was made to keep the weight 
of the small car down. It has a chassisless construction: The body serves the 
dual role or supporting the mechanical parts of the auto and the occupants (in 

this case the young lady outside). All seats are within the wheelbase 
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last two years for coal production 
projects in Turkey, Italy and Greece. 
Technical assistance projects have 
been approved for Denmark, the U.K., 
France, Turkey and Greece. A total 
equivalent to nearly $300 million in 
counterpart funds—foreign currency 
deposited by ERP nations to match 
ECA dollar grants—has been released 
to aid coal mine development in 
furope. 

In Turkey, ECA is financing two 
production projects—one for the Zon- 
guidak area on the Black Sea and 
another to expand lignite output in 
western Turkey. Besides mine re- 
habilitation, harbor improvements, 
contruction of two washing plants 
and rail improvements will boost 
Zonguldak production to 40.9 million 
tons annually, compared with the cur- 
rent output of 28.1 million tons. 
Western Turkey’s lignite capacity 
will be boosted from 440,000 tons an- 
nually to 1,250,000 tons in 1952. 

ECA’s project for Italy is in the 
Sardinian coal fields. Production 
there will be boosted from the cur- 
rent rate of 1.1 million tons per year 
to 3.3 million by 1952. At least 50 
per cent of the coal will be consumed 
in thermal power plants now under 
construction. 

Greece’s project involves lignite 
mines. 

Major coal expansion programs be- 
ing financed by counterpart funds 
are in France. More than $220 mil- 
lion is being used to rehabilitate 
French mines, to build mine-con- 
nected power plants and coke plants. 


More Power for Europe 


More than $423.3 million in counter- 
part funds has helped increase 
Western Europe’s electrical output to 
65 per cent above prewar. Power is 
no longer severely rationed. 

Four countries that have used 
counterpart funds for power projects 
have boosted their combined electri- 
cal output more than 22 billion kwhr 
since before the war. France, where 
the largest power expansion program 
is underway, withdrew the equivalent 
of $371.2 million; Austria, the equiva- 
lent of $18.8 million; and Greece, the 
equivalent of $100,000. 

France will boost her electrical out- 
put to 43 billion kwhr by 1953, com- 
pared with the present production of 
33 billion kwhr. That’s being done 
with 58 new hydroelectric plants, 19 
thermal plants and a series of dams 
across the Rhone river. 

Although West German power out- 
put has risen from 29.4 million kwhr 
in 1938 to 35 million annually now, 
the production still is not enough. 
Of 48 new power projects, 20 will 
be completed this year. 
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Power in Austria has increased 
more than 190 per cent since 1938. 
Before the war she generated 1.9 
million kwhr of electricity. This year, 
she’ll produce 5.5 million kwhr. 

Greek power output has also near- 
ly doubled since before the war. Esti- 
mated production this year will be 
535,000 kwhr. 


LINGUISTIC LIBRARIAN 


. except Japanese and Chinese 


Aid to Export Trade 


American Standards Associa- 
tion’s library may be able to 
help you on foreign standards 


EUGENE SOMOFF can give you 
specifications for filter clay for 
Venezuelan oil refining service, 
French safety codes that affect the 
design of a machine, British finger 
ring sizes translated into standard 
sizes used in the United States or 
answers to hundreds of other ques- 
tions on standards plaguing Ameri- 
can exporters, 

Versatile Engineer—Mr. Somoff is 
a technical service engineer at 
American Standards Association’s 
library of some 50,000 domestic and 
foreign standards in New York. He 
can translate all foreign language 
standards except Chinese and Jap- 
anese. 

ASA has files including 7000 Ger- 
man, 3000 French and 2000 British 
standards, as well as the important 
codes for most other foreign coun- 
tries. 

Information from ASA on foreign 
standards is supplied by telephone, 
mail, sale of copies of the standards 
and sale of photostats. Although the 
ASA service does not include com- 
plete translations, questions are an- 
swered on whether there is a stand- 





ards on a given subject, what the 
general content is and what certain 
details are. When required, copies 
of standards may be provided for 
further translation. 

Silent Salesman—Why should U. S. 
industry bother with foreign stand- 
ards? Because the total value of 
American exports was slightly more 
than $1 billion per month in 1948 and 
1949. 

Total exports of industrial and 
other machinery in 1948 were worth 
$1783 million. The automotive in- 
dustry exported production worth 
$1564 million. Exported steel mill 
products and apparatus were worth 
$862 million. Industrial chemicals 
worth $293.1 million were exported. 

ASA has information on dimensions 
for interchangeability of parts or 
equipment, specifications of materials 
and method of test, definitions of 
technical terms used in industry, in- 
dustrial and public safety and health 
codes, building code standards and 
specifications for consumer goods sold 
in retail stores. ASA, 70 E. 45th St., 
New York, welcomes clear, relevant 
questions from American exporters. 


Venezuelan Trade Threatened 


Existing free trade relations be- 
tween United States and Venezuela 
would be seriously impaired by high- 
er tariffs or any restrictions on oil 
imports. This is the opinion of a 
delegation of Venezuelan industrial- 
ists in Pittsburgh last week as part 
of a “good neighbor” tour to encour- 
age continuance of free trade. 

Controls on oil, Venezuela’s largest 
export to United States, will force 
the South American country to seek 
other markets, Eugenio Mendoza, 
importer and director of several 
leading firms in Venezuela, states. 
Thus American industry would lose 
part of the profitable Venezuelan 
market. 

Venezuela exports 40 per cent of 
all its products to the United States, 
and 90 per cent of that is oil; 73 
per cent of her imports, or $514 mil- 
lion worth in 1949, came from the 
United States. 


Exports to Italy May Rise 


American manufacturers expect to 
sell $60 million to $100 million worth 
of machinery and equipment to Italy 
in 1950, to equal or exceed the high 
volume exported to that country last 
year. 

Machinery needs include heavy ap- 
paratus for cement mills, steel mills, 
metalworking plants fabricating fin- 
ished products, power plants and oil 
refineries and gas works. 
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Make each ton of steel go farther. Get 
four products in place of three from the 
same amount of steel. Let the high physi- 
cal properties of N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE 
take the place of mass in your product 
design to boost production per ton as 
much as 33%. This new efficiency in the 
use of steel is part of industry’s constant 
search for better materials. 


With N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE steel you are 
assured of high resistance to distortion, 
impact fatigue and corrosion. Yet you 
are also assured of excellent cold forma- 
bility and weldability. 


Thus you can redesign many steel prod- 
ucts with sections 25% thinner—to save 
weight, save steel. And further savings in 
fabricating and finishing pay the way to 
use of this better, more efficient material. 


Let us talk over with you the application 
of N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE to your product. 
We believe we can show you how to in- 
crease production per ton as much as 33%. 

















HIGH-TENSILE STEEL 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 
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Mirrors of Motordom 





Nash departs from custom. In developing Rambler passen- 
ger car it started with simplest forms of motor transportation 
and built upward rather than stripping down full-size auto 


DETROIT 
OUT in the garage of the Nash 
administration building here is an 
unusual and interesting assortment of 
motor bikes, motor scooters, motor- 
cycles and small passenger cars of 
foreign and U. S. makes. A!l are 
in operating condition. They rep- 
resent the breeding ground on which 
the new Nash Rambler took shape. 


Rather than start with a full-size 
automobile and strip it down gradual- 
ly to the desired weight and price 
class, it was decided to reverse the 
process and start with the simplest 
forms of motorized transportation, 
working up to the final concept. The 
process took about five years, plus ex- 
penditure of $13 million. 

Less Expensive—For several weeks 
now, the first of the new Rambler 
series, a custom convertible, with full 
deluxe appointments, has been in pro- 
duction. Eventually it will be followed 
by a station wagon, a two-door sedan 
and other versions in a lower priced 
range. The idea of first presenting 
the most elaborate and deluxe type in 
a model series also is an unusual 
technique, but Nash figures that by 
so doing it will create the least dis- 
turbance to its two larger lines, the 
Statesman and Ambassador, and 
eventually, as the matter of price 
becomes more critical, there will be 
a number of less expensive designs in 
the Rambler group to offer. 

Introduction of the Rambler marks 
the start of Nash Motor’s 49th year 
of automobile manufacture and re- 
vives one of the most famous names 
in bicycle and,automobile history. The 
first’ Rambler car, built in what is 
the present Nash plant at Kenosha 
Wis., was introduced in 1902 and was 
one of the country’s first mass-pro- 
duced vehicles, 1500 being turned out 
in a single year. 

Built-in Safety—The convertible de- 
sign represents a completely new 
construction system, combining much 
of the safety of an all-steel sedan 
with the recreational advantages of 
an open car. Overhead safety pro- 
tection is accomplished with two 
heavy steel side rails framing the 
top of the side windows. An in- 
tegral part of the body, these over- 
head chrome-trimmed rails also form 
a structural bridge-beam for extra 


body rigidity. They also carry the 
built-in tracks for the electrically 
operated fabric top and serve as a 
frame for the side windows. Electric 
driving mechanism of the top, posi- 
tioned behind the back of the rear 
seat, operates aircraft-type nylon- 
coated steel cables, attached to the 
top for pushbutton control through 
a reversible-type electric motor. Flex- 
ible plastic rear window folds down 
without damage and can be removed 
entirely by means of a zipper closure. 

Lower and lighter than previous 
models, the convertible stands 59% 
inches high. Road clearance, seat 
height and entering height are about 
the same as other Nash models. 
Wheelbase is 100 inches, overall length 
176 inches, front tread 53% inches, 
rear tread 52 inches, shipping weight 
2400 pounds. The front seat accom- 
mocates three, the rear seat two. 
Back of the front seat is split off- 
center on the driver’s side. 

No Vertical Loads—Front suspen- 
sion is novel for U. S. design. Coil 


RAMBLER: Fabric top of the new 
Nash Rambler convertible is powered 
by a reversible electric motor geared 
to a spiral grooved drum formed to 
fit the nylon covered cables that are 
connected with the top mechan’sm. The 
motor is inside the rear passenger com- 
partment behind the rear seat. Passen- 
gers are afforded overhead safety 
protection by two heavy steel rails 
above the doors. Wrap-around bump- 
ers and frontal view point up read- 
hugging width 





springs are not connected midway on 
the lower control arms, but instead 
are installed between the top of the 
steering knuckle and a high point of 
the body structure, just inside and 
above the front wheels. In this loca- 
tion the springs take nearly direct 
wheel loads and shocks, the front sus- 
pension linkage is called upon to 
maintain wheel alignment and take 
side thrusts. The lower control arms 
no longer are subjected to vertical and 
bending loads and can be made light- 
er, with less unsprung weight. 

Another advantage is that it is not 
necessary to insulate the control arms 
from the body, as they no longer 
transmit vertical loads. Coil springs, 
being located nearer the wheels, can 
be lighter and more flexible due to 
greater vertical travel at this point. 

Ample power and acce’eration are 
provided by using the basic L-head 
engine design of the 1949 model in 
the 600 series. Power rating of the 
6-cylinder engine is 82 horsepower, 
3%, inch bore and stroke, 172.6 cubic 
inch displacement. Fuel economy is 
estimated at 30 miles per gallon or 
better, without overdrive which may 
be specified if desired. 

No Exposure—A new arrangement 
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has been worked out for steering 
wheel, controls and instruments: All 
are built as one compact unit forward 
of the driver. There is no exposed 
steering column, the wheel being 
mounted directly at the instrument 
panel. Gearshift and directional turn 
levers also are mounted in the dash 
panel. 

An unusual latching mechanism is 
used to secure top at the windshield 
header. To avoid strain at the header 
and to facilitate latching and un- 
latching of the header clamps, the 
top header is provided at each end 
with plate hooks which automatically 
engage with pins in the top rails. 
These hooks provide the_ tension 
necessary to keep the top taut and 
smooth. The only function of the 
clamps on the leading edge of the 
top is to bring the ends securely down 
on the windshield header. Four 
pressed steel crossbows ride in the 
top rails and support the top fabric. 


An unusual design touch is the pro- 
vision of small chromed ventilators on 
either side of the cowl at the point 
where the hood meets the front fen- 
ders. Nash engineers declare frankly 
they don’t know whether air will flow 
in or out of these vents but they are 
going to be interested in learning 
public reaction to them. So far as 
is known, no other passenger car has 
made use of such an arrangement. 

Warm Praise—Those who have seen 
and driven the Rambler convertible 
are warm in their praise of the care- 
ful engineering and styling which has 
gone into its design. They are in 
every sense up to the full measure of 
the finest full-size passenger cars. 
There may be some complaints heard 
on the score of headroom from taller 
drivers, or the lack of storage space 
in the rear deck, since the top-actuat- 
ing mechanism takes a lot of the 
available space here, but obviously 
a car in this size, weight and economy 
range cannot have everything. Some- 
where compromises are necessary. 

Nash thinks it may be able to boost 
its 1950 production 50 per cent be- 
yond 1949 total, with the added im- 
petus of the Rambler series. Already 


the first quarter of the year has set- 


a new assembly record at nearly 49,- 
000 cars, and only a few of these 
were the small job. Much will de- 
pend upon easing of steel supplies. 


Envious of Steel Stocks 


Smaller users of steel, such as job 
stamping plants, unable to realize 
positions on mill books which would 
yield them enough material to keep 
up with orders or to utilize even a 
good share of productive capacity, 
perhaps can be pardoned their jealous 
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looks at mountainous quantities of 
sheet and strip pouring into automo- 
tive plants. Even strikebound Chrys- 
ler plants have been warehousing 
large tonnages in the hope of push- 
ing car and truck production up to 
record levels without delay. 

The case of one medium-size stamp- 
ing plant in this area is typical. Cur- 
rently this shop is operating at 10 per 
cent of capacity because of lack of 
steel, despite the fact its represent- 
atives daily are scouring the territory 
for material. The difficulty springs 
from the fact the company has no 


——Auto, Truck Output—— 


U. S. and Canada 
1950 1949 

January 610,211 445,092 
February 504,954 443,734 
March 613,000* 543,711 
April 569,728 
May 508,101 
June 623,689 
July 604,351 
August 678,092 
September 657,073 
October 601,021 
November 474,731 
December 384,318 

Total 6,533,641 

Weekly Estimates 
Week Ended 1950 1949 
March 25 140,196 121,341 
April 1 139,821 119,088 
April 8 139,600 131,870 
April 15 140,000 131,821 
Estimates by 
Ward’s Automotive Reports 
* Preliminary. 











prewar pattern of steel buying, hav- 
ing been organized about the time 
the war started. During the war 
years, ample material was forthcom- 
ing on government priority for air- 
craft and ordnance work, but since 
then supplies virtually have dried up, 
so much so in fact that the manage- 
ment is seriously considering ‘“turn- 
ing the key in the door’ and liquidat- 
ing the business. 

The company has literally dozens 
of new ideas for steel stampings, and 
promises of orders running into the 
millions—but no steel. It has not 
even been found possible to persuade 
mill salesmen to visit the plant to 
discuss requirements, with one excep- 
tion where a mill dispatches a sales- 
man to return orders. Here is a case 
where a few hundred tons of sheet 
and strip a month would keep a 
flourishing business alive, and it 
might be wondered whether mill 
sources are not being a trifle short- 
sighted in refusing to give any con- 


sideration to fabricators who have 
no prewar pattern of buying. If 
for no other reason than good public 
relations it would appear justifiable 
to allocate a little tonnage to dis- 
tressed users of this sort. And there 
are dozens of them throughout the 
country. When the supply picture 
eases, mill salesmen are going to 
find it difficult even to talk business 
with these firms, if they manage to 
hold out until then. 


New Records for New Cars 


Final checks on March passenger 
car sales have been accompanied by 
a flock of new records. Olds dealers 
delivered 36,105, or 1000 better than 
the previous mark of April, 1941. 
Buick sold 54,993, the first time in 
the division’s 47-year history that 
sales for a single month passed 50,000. 
The figure was 79 per cent over 
March, 1941. 

Ford’s production for the month 
established a 20-year high and al- 
most daily set new postwar re- 
cords. With the aid of some over- 
time and Saturday work, the com- 
pany turned out 172,967 cars and 
trucks for the best month since 
August, 1929. The accelerated pace 
is expected to continue through the 
first half. Tractors likewise are keep- 
ing pace, production for the first 
quarter amounting to 26,228, and 
and schedules for the second quarter 
set at 27,045. Chevrolet sales of cars 
and trucks in March also shattered 
alltime marks, at 163,406 units, and 
dealers generally report demand still 
unsatisfied. 


Fisher Body Expands Plant 


Stamping plant of Fisher Body 
Division at Grand Rapids is being 
expanded by 189,000 sq ft and its 
employment will be boosted by 200. 
Present truck wells will be relocated 
and an additional 600 feet of double- 
track railroad siding will be built, 
along with a new parking lot for em- 
ployees. 


Build Hudsons in Canada Again 


Suspended because of the war, Hud- 
son assembly operations in Canada 
resumed Apr. 5 in Tilbury, Ont., 
at the plant of Chatco Steel Prod- 
ucts Ltd. First started in 1932, Hud- 
son assemblies will mean a 30 per 
cent increase in employment at the 
plant, initial output being confined to 
the lower-price Pacemaker model. 
Sales since 1946 have been on 4 
import basis. About 50,000 Hudsons 
are now operated in the Dominion 
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two TIMKEN’ steels that will do 90% 
of your hollow-parts jobs! 





WAREHOUSE LOTS of Timken® 52100 
and Timken “Nickel-moly” tubing 
can be shipped within 24 hours of 
receipt of order. These two steels will 
do 90% of your hollow-parts jobs. 








4 THESE TWO STEELS offer good harden- 
ability and wear resistance for 
hollow parts like: collets, bushings, 
spindles, sleeves, pump parts, slitter 
knives, piston pins and many others. 
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? TIMKEN 52100 tubing is a high 


carbon chrome, direct quenching 


steel that has through hardenability in 
moderate sections. Available in 101 
sizes, from 1’’ to 10%"’ O.D. 





YOU CAN DEPEND ON uniform, high 
quality in every shipment of Timken 
tubing—thanks to The Timken Com- 
pany’s rigid, complete quality control 
from melt shop through final inspection. 









TIMKEN “NICKEL-MOLY” tubing is a 

low carbon, carburizing steel that 
develops high surface hardness and 
a tough inner core. 52 sizes available, 
from 1.389" to 10.223”’ O.D. 








WRITE TODAY for Timken 52100 and 
Timken “Nickel-moly” stock lists 
to The Timken Roller Bearing Com- 
pany, Steel and Tube Division, Canton 
6, Ohio. Cable address:‘‘TIMROSCO.” 
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Specialists in alloy steel—ineluding hot rolled and cold finished alloy 
steel bars—a complete range of stainless, graphitic and standard tool 
analyses—and alloy and stainless seam/ess steel tubing 
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WEEKLY AVERAGE, 1936-1939 =100 
Based upon and weighted as follows: Steelworks Operations 35%; Electric Power Output 23%; 
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CONSTRUCTION VALUATION 
IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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FREIGHT CAR BACKLOG 
IN THOUSANDS OF CARS 























INDUSTRIAL FURNACES 
NEW ORDERS - THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 
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Durable Goods 
Employ., 
Forgings, 
Fab, Struc. 
Furnaces, 
3ray Iron Cast. 
Gear Sales 


Charts—Copyright 1950, STEEL 


Construction Valuation 
(37 States)—In Millions of Dollars 
Total Building 
1950 1949 1950 1949 
Jan, .. 730.9 483.0 578.8 381.0 
Feb. .. 779.5 568.5 627.0 415.0 





Mar. .1,300.2 747.6 1,075.3 579.2 
ae er oh ace 842.6 ee 620.2 
es 880.3 666.9 
es 945.7 
July .. cane 943.6 
Aug. . S ane 905.7 
WG Rice Onis .093.7 
at... are ,061.8 
ee eee 957.8 
ee 929.0 


Tota! - 10,359.3 


F. W. Dodge Corp. 


Freight Car Awards and Backlogs 


Awards Backlogs* 

1950 1949 1959 1949 
Jan. ... 9,385 1,663 19,026 96,214 
i ee 332 26,055 85,974 
Mar... .. 6, 199 30,359 73,188 
Apr. fiat 
May ... 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Total 6,248 *End of month. 


American Railway Car Institute 


Industrial Furnaces 
New Orders—Thousands of Dollars 


Fuel Fired* Electric 
1950 1949 1950 8 1949 





Jan, ... 1,914 1,047 473 
Feb. ... 616 697 
Se sas - oR ae 8 ae 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

* Except for hot roling steel. 

Industrial Furnace Mfrs. Assn. 


issue Dates of Other FACTS and FIGURES Published by STEEL: 


Valuation. .Mar.20 Ind. Prod. 
..Mar.27 Machine Tools 
Metalwkg :Mar.20 
Steel. ....Apr.3 
Steel. .Apr.10 
W. Air...Jan.2 
. .Apr.10 
. Apr.3 


Price Indexes 
Pumps, Orders 


Ranges, Electric 





Index. 


Malleable Cast. ... 


Purchasing Power. 


Radio, Television . 


.Apr.10 
. .Mar.27 
-Mar.27 
Apr.3 
. Apr.3 
-Apr.10 
. -Mar.27 
-Mar.27 


Ranges, Gas 
Refrigerators, E-ec.. 
Steel Castings 

Steel Shipments , 
Trucks, Elec. Ind... 
Vacuum Cleaners... 
Wages, Metalwkg. 
Washers 
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*Week ended Apr. 8 (preliminary) 


Construction Sets Alltime High 


An alltime high for monthly con- 
struction volume was set in March 
in the 37 states east of the Rocky 
mountains. The latest total com- 
piled by F. W. Dodge Corp. is $1,300.- 
201,000, topping the former mark of 
$1,190,264,000 reached in June, 1942, 
by a comfortable margin. March's 
total was 67 per cent higher than 
February’s and 74 per cent greater 
than in March, 1949. 

A new first quarter record in both 
dollar and physical volume was also 
set in the first three months of this 
year. Contracts awarded in the first 
quarter for building and heavy en- 
gineering works totaled $2,810,586,000 
and provided for more than 245 
million sq ft of new building space. 
The three months total was 56 per 
cent higher than the preceding first 
quarter record posted in 1949. 

*“March totals and percentage gains 
over the same month last year were: 
Residential, $574.7 million, 128 per 
cent; nonresidential, $500.7 million, 
53 per cent; and heavy engineering, 
$224.9 million, 34 per cent. 


Freight Car Backlogs Rise 


Freight car backlogs continued to 
grow in March but new orders were 
down. March orders totaled 6201, 
compared with 9075 in February. 
American Railway Car Institute re- 
ports 2271 were placed with car build- 
ers and 3930 with railroad shops. 
Backlog of orders on Apr. 1 was: 
Car builders, 12,104; railroad shops, 
18,435; total, 30,539. This compares 
with 26,055 on Mar. 1 and 73,129 on 
Apr. 1, 1949. 

Deliveries during March totaled 
1712, declining from February deliv- 
eries of 2046. A year ago during 
the freight car building peak 11,910 
freight cars were delivered, Produc- 
tion of the leading types of cars was: 
Box, 169; hopper, 293; flat, 916: 
gondola, 210; refrigerator, 32; tank, 
87. 
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The Business Trend 





Although there are reasons for optimism in the current 
metalworking picture, strong competition and upward price 
pressures won't allow you to relax 


LOOK at the industrial picture — 
there is much to cheer you. Few met- 
alworking companies are anything 
but optimistic, even if some of this 
optimism wears a cloak of caution. 
In recent weeks the level of metal- 
working activity has moved up to all- 
time weekly highs. Even the ‘weak 
sisters” are doing better. But it’s 
not a time when you can relax. Com- 
petition is intense and there is always 
the specter of rising costs in the 
background. If you can cut costs 
and market your product for a little 
less than the other fellow, you will 
probably have a good year in 1950. 


Production... 


For the second consecutive week 
industrial production remained at the 
alltime weekly high. In the week 
ended the index stayed at 193 per 
cent (preliminary) of the 1936-1939 
average. A sma!l gain in steelmak- 
ing was counterbalanced by lower 
electric power output and freight car- 


loadings. Until Chrysler returns to 
action and adds the weight of its 
automobile assemblies to total metal- 
working output, it is unlikely the in- 
dex will rise much higher. Electric 
energy distributed usually attains its 
peak in the winter months and freight 
car loadings will show the effects of 
easing in coal] mining. 


Automobiles... 


Except for Chrysler the industry is 
doing better than expected. Outturn 
hovers around the 140,000 level and 
sales are said to be matching or ex- 
ceeding production. The rapid pace 
in passenger car assemblies bears 
out earlier forecasts but truck pro- 
duction and sales are surprisingly 
strong. Truck makers don’t want to 
jinx themselves by saying so but 
their business is booming. The light 
truck market is holding up better 
than expected and even heavy-duty 
trucks are in strong demand. March 
procuction is estimated at 109,500 





units, the best volume since the sam« 
1949 month. April’s aggregate will 
be down to about 101,000 because of 
fewer work-days but that is a 15 per 
cent increase in the daily assembly 
rate. Lack of essential components, 
resulting from strike induced short- 
ages, plagues all the high volume 
truck producers. 


Steelmaking... 


Steelmaking furnaces last week 
were estimated to be operating at the 
highest rate since the week ended 
Mar. 14, 1949, when the weekly rec- 
ord was set. Percentagewise opera- 
tions were at a lower level but they 
are based on a higher capacity. Week- 
ly capacity in 1950 is 1,906,267 net 
tons, compared with 1,843,516 tons 
in 1949. In the week ended Apr. 8 
output of steel for ingots and cast- 
ings was at 97.5 per cent of capacity 


Inventories ... 


Commerce Department reports 
business inventories fell about $100 
million in February from January 
levels after allowing for seasonal fac- 
tors. Before adjustment, inventories 











LATEST PRIOR MONTH YEAR 

BAROMETERS of BUSINESS PERIOD* = WEEK AGO AGO 
Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity)+ . 97.5 97.0 73.0 98.5 
Electric Power Distributed (million kilowatt hours) 5,898 5,912 5,937 5,360 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily av.—1000 tons) 1,967 2,062 513 1,656 


Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbl.) 
Construction Volume (ENR—Unit $1,000,000) 


4,998 4,873 4,827 4,974 
$304.4 $258.9 $210.6 $178.2 














Automobile and Truck Output (Ward’s—number units) 139,600 139,821 124,563 132,240 
*Dates on request. +1950 weekly capacity is 1,906,267 net tons. 1949 weekly capacity was 1,943,516 net tons 

Freight Car Loadings (Unit—1000 cars) 705+ 720 708 758 

Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 203 198 221 230 

Money in Circulation (in millions of dollars) t $27,133 $26,969 $27,105 $27,514 

Department Store Sales (changes from like wk. a yr. ago)t none L1% none 47% 
tPreliminary, {Federal Reserve Board, 

Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet—millions) $14,329 $13,265 $13,258 $13,583 


Federal Gross Debt (billions) 

Bond Volume, NYSE (millions) 

Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands of shares) 
Loans and Investments (billions)+ 

United States Gov’t. Obligations Held (millions) + 


{Member banks, Federal Reserve System. 


$255.6 $255.7 $255.9 $251.5 
$20.3 $21.5 $20.5 $16.9 
8,110 10,746 7,532 4,834 
$66.6 $67.0 $66.8 $61.2 
$36,118 $36,702 $36,774 $31,750 














STEEL’s Weighted Finished Steel Price Index++ 


156.13 156.13 156.13 154.01 











STEEL’s Nonferrous Metal Compositet 157.8 157.4 158.5 209.4 
All Commoditiest 152.0 152.1 152.0 158.0 
Metals and Metal Products+ 169.6 169.6 169.3 173.3 
tBureau of Labor Statistics Index, 1926—100. t1936-1939—100. ++1935-1939—100 
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STEEL EMPLOYMENT 


TOTAL EMPLOYEES 
_(1N THOUSANDS) | 











Steel Employment, Payrolls 
Employees Payrolis 
in Thousands in Millions 

1949 1950 = 1949 


$189.3 $202.1 
174.7 9.8 





Monthly average. * Averages taken 
from single figure for the two strike 
affected months, American Iron & 
Steel Institute. 





FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT ORDERS 





Foundry Equipment Orders 





FOUNDRY TRADES ONLY 


Value in 
Thousands 





Index 
1950 1949 1950 1949 

















- 159.3 149.9 $731 $694 








STANDARD-SIZE IRONERS 


IN THOUSANDS OF UNITS 


: 





- 113.1 144.4 519 668 

eee 190.8 cece 883 
172.0 fad « 797 
121.9 rae 565 
164.9 anal s 764 
146.6 are 679 
127.1 589 
166.6 
133.5 
270.4 
201.0 


772 
618 
,250 
929 


Foundry Equipment Mfrs. Assoc. 


Standard-Size lfroners 
Factory Sales—Units 
1950 
20,300 
27,600 


1949 
28,300 
28,400 
23,800 
18,100 
19,500 
21,100 
17,700 
32,300 
27,700 
36,045 
35,000 
19,400 


1948 
40,192 
51,651 
53,686 
47,319 
44,954 
32,767 
26,679 
35,203 
37,308 
38,517 
42,000 
26,000 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov, 
Dec. 
307,345 


Totals . 476,860 


American Washer & Ironer Mfrs. Assoc. 


Charts—Copyright 1950, STEEL 


at the end of the month were esti- 
mated at $54.2 billlon, compared with 
$53.8 billion at the end of January 
and $58.7 billion at the end of Feb- 
ruary, 1949. Most of the decline was 
concentrated in durable goods indus- 
tries, particularly in motor vehicle 
stocks. Brisk sales and the Chrysler 
strike were major factors in the drop. 


Railroads ... 


Net railway operating income of 
Class I Railroads in February plunged 
far below the total for the like month 
a year ago, says the Association of 
American Railroads. The aggregates 
were $15.2 million and $30.9 million, 
respectively, for February and the 
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same month a year ago. Since net 
operating incomes are figured after 
payment of operating expenses and 
taxes but before interest, rentals and 
other fixed charges, Class I railroads 
had a $9 million deficit in February. 
In February, 1949, net income was $6 
million. 


Bituminous Coal... 


Operations in the bituminous coal 
mines are slowing gradually as stock- 
piles grow. In the week ended Apr. 
1, bituminous coal output eased to 
11.9 million tons, a production drop 
of 500,000 tons from the preceding 
week and 1.5 million tons from two 
weeks earlier. 


Consumers in Buying Mood 


Uncertainty about future busi. 
ness conditions isn’t dampening 
purchasing plans for durable; 


SALES prospects for metalworking 
companies making consumer durable; 
are bright in 1950. Reinforcing th 
independent surveys made by many 
manufacturers, the Federal Reserve 
Board’s semiannual nose counting 
should allay the fears of pessimists 

FRB’s poll of buying intention; 
throughout the country shows con. 
sumers expect to buy about 1 million 
homes and twice as many television 
sets as they planned buying earl 
last year. 

Uncertainty No Damper — Th 
board notes consumers now are mor 
uncertain about business conditions 
than at the start of 1949. This w. 
certainty hasn’t weakened their plan; 
for buying houses, automobiles ani 
other durable goods. 

Demand for new automobiles may 
about equal that in 1949 when the 
auto industry set alltime marks in 
production and sales. This is an im- 
provement in the forecasts advanced 
at the start of the year when the 
consensus was that sales would be 
down 10 to 15 per cent from the 1949 
total. 

Fewer Doodads Perhaps—A larger 
proportion of car buyers apparently 
will come from the middle and lower 
income groups, FRB says. Automobile 
manufacturers are aware of this fact 
and either have made available or 
are getting ready passenger cars 
stripped of much chrome and glitter 

The survey also shows demand for 
other durables about the same as last 
year. Here too, additional sales may 
result if models embodying high per 
formance but lacking decorative fea: 
tures are used to entice customers 
dollars out of storage. 


Additional Help Needed 


Heavy ordering in the first quar 
ter makes it necessary for Frigidaire 
Division, General Motors Corp., 
add 1500 employees at its Dayton, 0. 
plant. The new employees will bring 
the payroll to more than 20,000 by 
the end of April, a peak figure fo 
the GM division. In mid-March of 
ficials pegged employment at aboul 
19,000 or 2000 above the number 0 
the payroll in mid-1949. 

First quarter sales set an alltime 
high for Frigidaire. March produc 
tion and orders exceeded like totals 
for February, previously the record 
month. Orders in recent weeks af 
said to have been so heavy that the 
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fac\ory has had to ration shipments 
of refrigerators and ranges and has 
pecn unable to fill orders on hand. 

Frigidaire is also behind on ship- 
ments of ice cream cabinets, food 
freezers, Washing machines. Air con- 
ditioning equipment sales also are 
pulking large. 


Stainless Business Good 
Order backlogs at Eastern Stain- 


© jess Steel Corp.’s Baltimore plant and 
' Cambridge, Mass., warehouse insure 
* a well-rounded production schedule 
i for several months, says John M. 


Curley, board chairman and president. 


' During recent months sales at the 
' Cambridge warehouse, operated by 


Industrial Steels Inc., a wholly owned 
subsidiary, have reached an alltime 


f high. 


Billings at the warehouse are ex- 
pected to be close to $1 million in 
April, Mr. Curley adds, and that 
was considered good volume in war- 
time. April’s mill shipments should 
equal the 1400 tons shipped in March. 
First quarter shipments were about 
80 per cent higher than in 1949's 
fourth quarter. Operating profit, in 
the first quarter was about $500,000 
before taxes on sales totaling $6 mil- 
lion, compared with a $301,337 profit 
on $4,054,350 in sales for the same 
period last year. 

A change in stainless steel specifi- 
cations for television picture tube 
cones will benefit Eastern, Mr. Curley 
explains, because the new specifica- 
tions are more suited to the com- 
pany’s operations. 


» Best Output Since the War 


Monthly tonnage of forgings now 
being produced at Kropp Forge Co., 
Chicago, is greater than at any time 


; since the war, says Roy A. Kropp, 
| president. 


The company does not 
foresee any quick drop in demand. 
“Orders from the machine tool, 
aviation and automotive industries are 
particularly heavy and there has also 


_ been a marked increase in orders from 


railroads and government arsenals,” 
Mr. Kropp reports. Orders have risen 
sharply in the last 60 days and in- 
coming orders are exceeding produc- 
tion even with equipment operating 
at capacity. 


GE Builds Big Radio System 


General Electric Co. will build 
equipment for a micro-wave radio 
communications system to be used by 
Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp. 
to operate and maintain its 1840-mile 
line under construction between Mer- 
cedes, Tex., and New York city. Dr. 
W.R.G. Baker, GE vice president, 
Says the radio project will cost al- 
most $1 million. 
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Steel Cabinets Move Up 


Sales running ahead of like 
1949 period in first quarter. 
Building brightens prospects 


MOUNTING sales and backlogs point 
to a pretty good year for steel 
kitchen cabinet manufacturers. Nine 
out of twelve companies spotchecked 
report a good increase in the first 
quarter’s volume of business over the 
like 1949 period. The other three 
companies show slight declines from 
year ago volume. 

Several reasons are advanced for 
expected improvement over 1949 vol- 
ume when sales of 2,625,000 units 
with a retail value of $103,687,500 
were reported by the Steel’ Kitchen 
Cabinet Institute, Cleveland. Leading 
the list is the boom in building which 
will reach 1 million new homes this 
year on the basis of the semiannual 
Federal Reserve Board consumers’ 
survey just completed. Many former- 
ly hesitant buyers are being drawn 
into the market for homes after wait- 
ing in vain for real estate prices to 
break. New legislation will make it 
easier for many veterans to buy 
homes with mortgage payments ex- 
tended to a 30-year maximum, thus 
reducing size of monthly payments. 

Face-Lifting Helps—Home modern- 
ization will enlarge the existing mar- 
ket. In this area the government is 
making additional loan funds avail- 
able to simplify home modernization. 

Shortage in steel sheets as a result 
of strikes has hampered shipments by 
many manufacturers. This condition 
has contributed to steel kitchen cab- 
inet makers’ backlogs and means 
good business for several months to 
come. 

Although this year’s’ business 
for the steel cabinet industry should 
top 1949 totals in both units and re- 
tail value of sales, there is no dis- 


position on the part of the industry 
to predict that the 1948 high will be 
topped. That year 3.5 million steel 
kitchen cabinets with a retail value 
of $138 million were sold. 

Better Than Year Ago — Mullins 
Mfg. Corp., Salem, O., one of the 
largest manufacturers of kitchen 
cabinets, says its first quarter net 
profit was about $1.2 million com- 
pared with $746,051 in the corre- 
sponding 1949 period. The company 
reports its backlog to date is higher 
than at the end of the fourth quar- 
ter last year. 


Chicago Area Expanding 


Total plant outlays in the Chicago 
area for March and the first quarter 
were the highest of any postwar 
year. 

The Chicago Association of Com- 
merce & Industry gives the March 
and first quarter totals as $17.7 
million and $70.9 million. 

Expansion plans were announced in 
March by 32 companies, including 
four new to the area. The four new 
companies are: Caterpillar Tractor 
Co., Dulane Mfg. Co., Manifold Busi- 
ness Forms Inc. and Specialloy Inc. 


Truck Tire Prices Go Up 


Advance in first line truck tire 
prices effective Apr. 15 is announced 
by Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron. The 
5 per cent increase follows similar 
action by other major tire producers. 

J. P. Seiberling, company president, 
says an increase in tire prices before 
midsummer is inevitable. He explains 
the industry badly needs a price in- 
crease of at least 10 per cent because 
of higher manufacturing and distribu- 
tion costs. 

President Seiberling predicts that 
sales and earnings for his com- 
pany will be greatly improved in 1950 
now that tire buying has returned 
to normal seasonal patterns. 








| FACTORY SALES IN UNITS | 








1950 STEEL KITCHEN CABINET SALES MAY OVERSHADOW 1949 
(ON BASIS OF FIRST QUARTER REPORTS ) 


ae s 2,790,000 





3,500,000 2,625,000 
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Men of Industry 
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WARREN L. SMITH 
elected president, M. W. Kellogg Co. 


Warren L. Smith, former senior vice 
president, was elected president of 
M. W. Kellogg Co., New York, subsid- 
iary of Pullman Inc. He succeeds 
Harold R. Austin, retiring after 47 
years’ association with the company. 
Concurrently the executive staff was 
enlarged with Bennett Archambault, 
former treasurer, being elected vice 
president and general manager, a 
newly created post. Also named vice 
presidents are G. Frank Bayes, Ron- 
ald B. Smith and Zary A. Toula. In- 
cumbent vice presidents were re-elec- 
ted. Daniel J. Olsen was elected 
treasurer and comptroller, and Edwin 
L. Gidley, secretary. Mr. Austin will 
continue to serve the company as a 
consultant to the president. 

NGS 
Dana W. Atchley Jr. was appointed 
director of engineering of Tracerlab 
Inc., Boston. He was sales manager 
since 1947. William A. Kerr, former- 
ly with American Optical Co. in en 
executive sales capacity, was appoint- 
ed general sales manager. 

-—-O— 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. elected two 
new vice presidents. O. O. Lewis is 
vice president in charge of sales, and 
F. J. Heaslip, vice president in charge 
of purchases and traffic. Both men 
have been associated with the com- 
pany for many years. Mr. Lewis has 
been sales manager since 1948, and 
Mr. Heaslip was made purchasing 
agent in 1935 and director of pur- 
chases in 1942. Both are directors 
of the company. 

--O — 
William A. Smith was named Milwau- 
kee Electric Tool Corp. representative 
in four eastern states and the District 
of Columbia. 
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CARL M. RIEFKIN 
. . . division general manager, Newport Steel 


Carl M. Riefkin was appointed gen- 
eral manager, rolling mill division, 
Newport Steel Corp., Newport, Ky. 
He has been associated with steel op- 
erations at Newport for 26 years. 
Prior to this appointment he was 
general manager of sales, and pre- 
viously was advertising and sales 
promotion manager. 
—0- — 
J. C. Redmond was elected president 
of Transue & Williams Steel Forging 
Corp., Alliance, O., succeeding the 
late J. R. Gorman. Emery Cook, 
sales manager, will rep!ace Mr. Red- 
mond as vice president in charge of 
sales. 
hay 

Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine 
Co., Birdsboro, Pa., appointed E. T. 
Peterson vice president, engineering. 
He has been asscviated with the com- 
pany 27 years, recently as chief engi- 
neer in the rolling mill department. 


E. T. PETERSON 
. new Birdsboro vice president 





JAMES L. SNAMAN 
. sales manager at Pannier Corp. 


James L, Snaman was appointed gen- 
eral sales manager for Pannier Corp., 
Pittsburgh. He has been with the 
organization 14 years, and for the 
last two years was manager of its 
corrugated box rubber printing die 
division. 
oO 

McDowell Co. Inc., Cleveland, ap- 
pointed W. N. Young, formerly of 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, as chief 
engineer. 

-—-O—— 
Herbert E. Cragin Jr. was promoted 
to assistant to the president in charge 
of engineering research and develop- 
ment, Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel 
Co., High Bridge, N. J. He is suc- 
ceeded as plant manager of the High 
Bridge foundry by Erwin H. Mebs, 
formerly with Machined Steel Cast- 
ing Co., Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
and Ohio Steel Foundry Co. 

-~-0--- 
George H. West was appointed di- 
rector of advertising and public re- 
lations and a member of the execu- 
tive staff of Consolidated Engineer- 
ing Corp., Pasadena, Calif. With the 
company eight years he previously 
held the position of advertising man- 
ager under the jurisdiction of the 
sales department. 

—0O-- 
Richard A. Biggs was appointed di- 
rector of architectural development 
for Crucible Steel Co. of America, 
New York. He formerly was devel- 
opment engineer of Pittsburgh Cor- 
ning Corp., Pittsburgh. 

~~0-—- 
Edwin F. Bates, formerly manager, 
Red Lion plant of Budd Co., Phila- 
delphia, was appointed manager of 
the company’s Chase plant, now un- 
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SPEED NUTS® and SPEED CLIPS’ 


ON LIGHTING FIXTURE ASSEMBLY COST 


Here’s how Tinnerman fasteners ‘“lightened”’ cost 
burdens three ways for Joleco Corp., St. Louis 
manufacturers of fluorescent lighting fixtures. 


1. A substantial assembly savings of $1.79 per 
unit was effected by switching to SPEED 
NUTS and SPEED CLIPS. 


2. Because they are self-retaining, Tinnerman fas- 
teners eliminated the need for investing thou- 
sands of dollars in new fastening machinery. 
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Rejects were greatly reduced, because SPEED 

NUT brand fasteners minimize assembly dam- 

age and compensate for misalignment. 
See your assembly costs in a new light—through 
a comprehensive Fastening Analysis. Ask your 
SPEED NUT representative for details on this 
service. Or write: TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, 
INC., Cleveland, Ohio. In Canada: Dominion Fast- 
eners Limited Hamilton. In England: Simmonds 
Aerocessories, Treforest, Wales. 
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der contruction in Gary, Ind., and 
which is scheduled to manufacture 
automobile body components for Stu- 
debaker and Nash. He is succeeded 
at the Red Lion plant by Lee N. Blu- 
german, who has been works man- 
ager since 1949. 
-—-O- - 

Hydro-Blast Corp., Chicago, an- 
nounces election of Paul H. Dunakin 


PAUL H. DUNAKIN 
Hydro-Blast executive vice president 


as executive vice president, and Ron- 
ald Webster as sales manager. Mr. 
Dunakin has retired as vice presi- 
dent and general manager of Popular 
Mechanics Magazine. Mr. Webster 
was vice president and general man- 
ager of Hydro-Blast until 1941, when 
ill health required him to serve as a 
consultant only. 

mekd aon 
P. A. MecTerney was appointed ad- 
ministrative assistant to the man- 
ager of large motor and generator 
divisions, General Electric Co., Schen- 
ectady, N. Y. S. V. Travis assumes 
Mr. McTerney’s former position as 
manager of sales for the divisions, 
with L. H. Matthes as assistant man- 
ager of sales. 

— , aa 
John A. Menster was appointed as- 
sistant manager of sales, Welded 
Tube Division, Babcock & Wilcox 
Tube Co., Alliance, O. 

—-0--- 
Orville H. Mowbray has rejoined the 
sales engineering staff of National 
Radiator Co., Johnstown, Pa., and 
again has been assigned to the Balti- 
more branch sales office. 

—o— 
National Lead Co., New York, an- 
nounces the following changes: Ellis 
E. Busse will be manager, St. Louis 
branch, pigment division, and Roy R. 
Stamm of the metal division: Walter 
H. Lessmann will manage a new 
southwestern branch, pigment divi- 
sion, with headquarters in Dallas, 





which will operate in Texas and Ok- 
lahoma, and Richard I. Hall will be 
assistant manager of its metal di- 
vision. Eric G. Orling will manage 
the Cleveland branch, pigment di- 
vision, and George Sathre the metal 
division. 

—O-— 
Nicholson File Co., Providence, R. I., 
appointed C. E. Ingham as represent- 
ative in Greater New York and New 
Jersey, where he will replace James 
Jaques, transferred to the Middle 
West. Mr. Ingham formerly was with 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., and with Crown Mfg. Co. 
of Pawtucket, R. I. 

Sacan 
H. L. Howard, executive vice presi- 
dent and treasurer, Texas Engineer- 
ing & Mfg. Co. Inc., was elected presi- 
dent of Luscombe Airplane Corp., 
Dallas. 

LEP rae 
Hal White Jr. was appointed pur- 
chasing engineer for Hyster Co., 


HAL WHITE 
. purchasing engineer for Hyster Co. 


Portland, Oreg. Chief responsibility 
of his new position will be study of 
the comparative economic factors in- 
volved in quantity buying or factory 
production of parts: used in Hyster’s 
truck and tractor equipment. 

—o— 
Walter T. Nicholson was appointed 
assistant to rolling division superin- 
tendent, South Chicago works, Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp. Patterson 
S. Weaver, assistant to general su- 
perintendent, succeeds Mr. Nicholson 
as superintendent, wide flange struc- 
tural department, and is succeeded 
by John R. Ferguson Jr. 

—-0-— 
William W. Smith Jr. was elected 
to the newly created post/of executive 
vice president and secretary of John 
Hassall Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—-0— 
William N. Brown was appointed pur- 
chasing agent, Pittsburgh Steamship 


— 


Co., Cleveland, subsidiary, U. S. Stee] 
Corp. He has been western dis! rict 
purchasing agent at Chicago for 
American Steel & Wire Co., another 
subsidiary. 

—O-- 
Stromberg-Carlson Co., Rochester. 
N. Y., appointed Lynn C. Holmes as 
associate director of research, 

SEP Se 
E. W. Harwell was elected a director 
and G. A. Krebs assistant treasurer 
of Fort Duquesne Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh. Mr. Harwell is president, 
Hamilton Steel Co., subsidiary. 

—0O-— 

Link-Belt Speeder Corp., subsidiary, 
Link-Belt Co., elected Columbus 
Basile vice president for operations, 
with headquarters at Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 

--0 
James A. Cowan was transferred to 
Pittsburgh as direct factory repre- 
sentative for Macwhyte Co. 

—_—Oo— 

Gould Storage Battery Corp., Tren- 
ton, N. J., appointed F. A. Miller as 
northeast regional manager, and pro- 
moted Mal Janis to New York dis- 
trict manager succeeding Mr. Miller. 

—o--- 

Gareth W. Speer was appointed as- 
sistant treasurer of Kaiser-Frazer 
Corp., Willow Run, Mich. 

-——O— 

John L. Carmichael was appointed 
general purchasing agent at Delco 
Appliance Division, General Motors 
Corp., Rochester, N. Y. He will con- 
tinue as traffic manager of the di- 
vision. 


VAS L. HOWE 
. . Niles-Bement-Pond appointee 


Vas L. Howe was appointed adver- 
tising manager of Niles-Bement-Pond 
Co., Hartford, Conn., including Pratt 
& Whitney Division, Chandler-Evans 
Division, and Potter & Johnston, sub- 
sidiary in Pawtucket, R. I. Fred J. 
Dunne was appointed to the newly 
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RALPH G. SWEENEY 
. president, Allyne-Ryan Foundry 


created position of assistant adver- 
tising manager. 
0 

Ralph G. Sweeney was named preci- 
dent, Allyne-Ryan Foundry Co., 
Cleveland, succeeding the late Fred- 
erick D. Ryan. Mr. Sweeney joined 
the company in 1916. He cerved in 
various departments of the foundry 
and laboratory, and became purchas- 
ing agent in 1927 and treasurer of 
the company in 1946, 

—-O 
Inland Steel Products Co., Milwaukee, 
made two personnel changes in its 
purchasing department. Frederick E. 
Wood was named to the position of 
steel buyer, and Lester Bufton, buyer 
of supplies and resale items. 

---Q---- 
George L. Tillson was elected presi- 
dent and treasurer, Edgcomb Steel 
Corp., Hillside, N. J. H. L. Edgecomb, 
president since foundation of the 
company in 1927, becomes chairman 
of the board. 

—0O 
Otto W. Carpenter, a vice president, 
Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, was elec- 
ted to the board of directors of Per- 
fex Corp., Milwaukee. He fills an ad- 
ditional directorship created by 
amendment of the company’s charter. 








ROSERT S. CAVE 
. . general sales manager at Severance 


Robert S. Cave was named general 
sales manager, Severance Tool Indus- 
tries Inc., Saginaw, Mich. He started 
with Severance in 1940 as a machine 
operator, and continued working his 
way through various capacities to his 
present position. 

ES 
Paul H. Daley was named general 
superintencent of Heppenstall Co., 
Pittsburgh, succeeding Harry W. 
Davidson, recently elected secretary- 
treasurer. 

ee 

Ray Chubb, formerly of A. M. Castle 
& Co., is now associated with North- 
ern California Hardware & Steel Co., 
San Francisco, as manager of steel 
sales. 

0 
John G. Hubbard was named field 
engineer and Howard H. Sprinkle as- 
sistant sales manager, Republic Rub- 
ber Division, Lee Rubber & Tire 
Corp., Youngstown. Mr. Hubbard 
will represent the division in South 
Carolina and northern Georgia, with 
heacquarters in Columbia, S. C. 

ec 
George W. Bowles was appointed 
parts and accessories manager, west- 
ern division, Ford Motor Co., Dear- 
born, Mich. ; 


ARLO ISRAELSON 
. Eriez Mfg. Co.'s chief engineer 


Arlo Israelson was appointed chief 
engineer, Eriez Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa., 
succeeding W. W. Mojden, now with 
Mills-Winfield Co., Eriez sales office 
in Chicago. Mr. Israelson joins Eriez 
after association with Flynn Machine 
Co. Inc., San Jose, Calif. 

0 
R. D. Moody, manager, San Francis- 
co district, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
was named manager of the Los An- 
geles_ district succeeding C. W. 
Schweers, appointed New England 
manager. James A. Longley Jr. was 
appointed San Francisco manager. 
Otho V. Tally was named manager, 
Midwest region, succeeding Benjamin 
F. Bilsland, who retires in July. 

—-O 

John L. McLaughlin was appointed 
assistant manager of service, Chi- 
cago Vitreous Enamel Product Co., 
Cicero, Il. 

re) 
John C. Cairns, executive vice presi- 
dent, Stanley Works, New Britain, 
Conn., was elected president suc- 
ceeding Richard E. Pritchard, now 
chairman of the board. Stephen H. 
Cross, general manager, electric tool 
division, was chozen vice president of 
that division to succeed L. M. Knouse, 
retired. 





OBITUARIES. .: 


Raymond T. Mesker, secretary, Alum- 
inum Industries Inc., Cincinnati, died 
Apr. 8 in Santa Monica, Calif. 

scale 
F, A, Mitchel, 64, chief engineer for 
Milwaukee Bridge Co., Milwaukee, 
died Apr. 5 of a heart attack. 

—--O- - 
A. W. Wigglesworth, former presi- 
dent, Hill-Clarke Machinery Co., Chi- 
cago, died at Miami Reach, Fla., Mar. 
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31. He retired in 1946 after being 
associated with the company more 
than 50 years. 

as 
William H. Warren, 75, general man- 
ager, Wheeling Steel Corp. plant in 
Steubenville, O., died Apr. 4. 

—~O- 
Robert B. Dickson, 67, president, 
Kewanee Boiler Corp., Kewanee, II1., 
died of a heart ailment Apr. 9. 

Buca an 


Harry N. Forsberg, 57, vice president 


and sales manager, contract manu- 

facturing division, Geuder, Paeschke 

& Frey Co., Milwaukee, died recently. 
—-O- 


Jesse S. Langston, 67, assistant man- 
ager of sales, bar division, Republic 
Steel Corp., Cleveland, died Apr. 5 
following an operation. 
-—O- — 
Charles F. Northup, 86, who retired 
in 1941 as Syracuse, N. Y., repre- 
sentative of Brown & Sharpe of New 
York Inc., died Apr. 3. 
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Master Switch automatically returns to Off-Position 


from any speed-point in either direction . 


fo OFF (Safe) Provides Safe Operation should oper- 
* 2 % Position ator fall or otherwise remove his 


i a hand from master-handle. 
* 
;_ 











There are several speed-contro! 
applications where safe practice 
dictates that power be automatically 
disconnected from the motor-driven 
machine the instant the operator 
leaves his station or for some other 
reason removes his hand from the 
master switch. A typical example is 
a transfer (or larry) car with a spring- 
return master switch mounted on the 
side within reach of the operator as 
he walks along with the car. Should 
he trip and fall, the master switch 
automatically centers itself in the off 
(safe) position. 


The EC&M Cam-type Master Switch 
(as illustrated) is ideal for this service 
because of the short-throw of the 
operating handle. From the “full-on” 
to the “‘off’’ position, the handle of an 
EC&M Master travels less than 40° 
from the sixth speed-point in either 
direction to the off (central) position. 
There’s nothing to equal the EC&M 
Cam Master Switch for spring-return 
service. 


Make your own Compact Layouts 
with EC&M Bulletin 1190 Cam MASTER SWITCHES 














in Crane-cabs or Mill-pulpits 


For new installations or when 
re-vamping existing equipment, 
take advantage of the narrow 
width and short-throw of EC&M 
Cam Master Switches for im- 
proved performance. These 
features appeal to operators, 


























Write for Bulletin 1190 giving details of these short-throw, narrow width Masters 


THE ELECTRIC CONTROLLER & MFG. COMPANY 


2698 E. 79th STREET CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 
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BATH THAT PAYS OFF—A handy salt bath is currently 
saving Washington Steel Co., Washington, Pa., about $4000 
per month, not to mention headaches connected with the 
breakage of work rolls of its Sendzimir reversing cold rolling 
mill. In the early days of the mill’s operation as many as 50 
rolls per month needed replacement due to work hardening, 
accompanying surface embrittlement that caused surface 
spalls, stress ruptures and breakage. Now, after a two-hour 
run the work rolls are removed from the mill, redressed and 
stress relieved in a nearby Ajax furnace for 214 hours. Pro- 
cedure practically eliminates breakage, replacements being 
reduced to about five per month. 


NEW HIGH-STRENGTH ALLOY— New lightweight, high- 
strength titanium alloy which retains basic properties at high 
temperatures and is highly resistant to corrosion is reported 
by the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics. It is composed basically 
of 5 per cent chromium, 3 per cent aluminum and the rest 
titanium, and is being used in jet-plane parts. Currently the 
Navy bureau is working closely with industry to facilitate 
full commercial applications. 


WANT TO CUT ABRASIVE DISK COSTS?—Costs can be 
cut by about 35 per cent by a method of refinishing worn 
abrasive disks developed by Elson Abrasive Corp., Cleveland. 
According to the company, Elsonized treated disks perform 
as well as any new disk. Furthermore, the process is capable 
of meeting every possible production specification. 


RECORDING "ON THE BALL"—Ball-point pens are going 
industrial. They are beginning to play important roles in 
electronic strip chart recorders currently produced by the 
industrial division of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
The pens are especially suitable for applications where mea- 
surements demand rapid movements across the instrument 
chart. Also quick-drying, non-smudging characteristics of 
the ball point makes it well adapted for records where lines 
are spaced closely. 


PURER THAN STERLING—Silver and tin, two metals far 
apart in value are working closely and effectively in solving 
lubrication and corrosion problems of high-speed aircraft 
engines. They are used as thin deposits on precision air- 
craft bearings produced by SKF Industries Inc., Philadelphia. 
Plating the bronze retainers of roller bearings with silver, it 
is pointed out, lessens chances of one metal “seizing’’ another 
when operating under extremes of speeds and temperatures. 
The thin coating, which is one one-thousandth of an inch 
thick and acts as a dry lubricant, is 99.99 fine—far purer 
than sterling. 


LIQUID TO SOLID TO LIQUID—A liquid that can instant- 
ly change to a solid and then return to a liquid again is the 
basic feature of an improved magnetic-fluid clutch built by 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. The device, only 
6 inches long and 6 inches diameter, is capable of carrying 
enough power to lift one ton 1000 feet per minute. Two 
metal cylinders make up the clutch. These can rotate inde- 
pendently on the same axis and are separated by a magnetic 
mixture of oil and finely-divided iron powder. Also rigidity 
of the fluid can be controlled to various degrees if slippage 
is desired. Commercial possibilities are yet to be explored. 


News Summary—p. 45 Market Summary—p. 115 





EXPERIENCE COUNTS — Copper 
and each of its alloys have individual 
characteristics as to ductility, intrin- 
sic hardness, tensile strength, etc., 
plus the type of chips they produce. 
With these varying characteristics, 
it is impossible to clearly define 
speed, feed and form of tool to be 
used in machining. For example, at 
one time it was thought that ductility 
of an alloy depended on how much 
copper was present. But with dis- 
covery that a small amount of lead 
reduces ductility in an alloy, copper 
content no longer can be used as a 
guide. Today, more knowledge of the 
chemical makeup of an alloy is im- 
portant. (p. 78) 


SMALL PARTS MATERIAL— Adapt- 
ability of zirconium for stamping and 
drawing in producing small parts, 
and its amenability to forging larger 
shapes, overcome some of the re- 
strictions imposed by~lack of suit- 
able casting methods. Satisfactory 
sheet and rod is forged and rolled at 
1560° F by protecting the metal from 
oxidation with an iron sheath. As an 
illustration of ductility and its adapt- 
ability to production methods, several 
wrenches were made by drop forging 
an annealed 9/16-inch rod under an 
800-pound hammer in dies used for a 
nationally known chromium-molybde- 
num wrench. The metal worked 
readily at 1200 to 1290° F and pro- 
duced sharp, well-filled blanks with 
fewer blows than were ordinarily 
required. (p. 82) 


“WASHING” THE STEEL—Although 
temperature for rolling ingots of any 
one grade of steel varies from plant 
to plant, experiments indicate that 
the highest practical temperature 
produces best results. Thus today 
low and medium carbon steels are 
usually heated to within a range of 
2350 to 2450° F. High carbon steels 
are heated between 2300 and 2350° F 
Before the last war, rolling tempera- 
ture on blooming mills was usually 
somewhat lower. But during the war 
it was necessary to increase produc- 
tion with available facilities, and use 
of higher ingot temperatures helped 
accomplish this. In fact, an improve- 
ment in surface quality was often ob- 
tained due to the heavier scaling 
which had a tendency to remove 
many superficial surface defects. This 
is the action sometimes referred to as 
“washing” the steel. (p. 86) 
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make plated parts, you cantsa 
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Fig. 1—General view of flat polishing and coating equioment. Stock is loaded on 30-inch conveyor belt ot ' 
right, passes through rolls to “iron” burred edges, then on to six-station belt polishing unit ¢ 
I 

C 

c 


Fig. 2—One of the polishing heads showing arrangement 
of rolls which cerry the abrasive belt. Stock passes under 
the lower drive roll at speed of 45 fpm, roll pressure be- 
ing controlled by air system. Top roll oscillates slightly 
to extend belt life and avoid a pattern on the steel surface 





Fig. 3—In operation, belts are enclosed by sheet steel 

cabinet, with viewing window. Ammeter on control pane! 

shows load on drive motor which indicates degree of wear 
on abrasive 
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“PREPOLISHING BEFORE FORMING 


Method employed by a leading automotive parts plant practically elim- 
inates tedious and expensive hand polishing of steel stampings prior to 
plating. Steel sheets are prefinished flat, coated with water-soluble 





IN THE manufacture of formed, plated steel parts, 
such as automotive bumpers, guards, grilles and trim 
elements, a major element of cost always has been 
the extensive amount of tedious hand polishing re- 
quired after forming but before plating to remove die 
scratches, imperfections in the steel and other de- 
fects which would show through the plating. 


For a number of years the automotive industry 
has been attacking this cost problem, with the aid of 
materials and equipment suppliers. Exceptional eco- 
nomies have been proved through machine polishing 
of steel in the flat, coating with a water soluble and 
heat-setting chemical film, press forming, washing 
off the film and proceeding with conventional plating 
operations. 


“Prepolishing”—This discussion reviews what one 
sheet metal plant has done with “prepolishing.” In 
the early postwar period considerable trouble was 
experienced with getting good finish on parts prior 
to painting or plating. Defects appeared in steel sur- 
faces after drawing and in polishing which seemed to 
come either from off-grade cold-rolled steel or some 
deficiency in press practice. 

So a method was devised to coat the flat steel before 
forming parts which were subject to severe draws. 
The results were so good that the idea was extended 
to parts of the “luster” (chrome plated) class. Steel 
blanks were coated, formed and transferred directly 
to copper plating without any polishing. The sys- 
tem clicked and experimental work was stepped up on 
the whole subject. 


Hand Polishing Out—-Key to the process appeared 
to be an efficient machine setup for polishing the 
steel, either in flat sheets or blanks. Vertical abrasive 
belt polishers of the wet type were studied carefully. 
A four-head machine with 24-inch wide belts, later 
increased to 30 inches, was installed after preliminary 
tests on a two-head unit had been checked. Shortly 
thereafter it was decided to discontinue all hand 
polishing of formed parts before plating and this 
meant that experimental equipment became a produc- 
tion line, thereby stimulating progress of the method. 
As of today, a six-head polishing unit, completely in- 
tegrated with washing, drying, coating and related 
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plastic, drawn, then cleaned 


By A. H. ALLEN 
Detroit Editor, STEEL 


equipment is operating full tilt, and all hand polishing 
equipment has long since been removed. 

But there was a lot more, like: Elimination of 
yearly model change tooling necessary to the con- 
ventional form polish method; less area for equipment 
—15,000 sq ft for the old hand polish and 3500 for 
the new prepolish system; elimination of the large 
amount of labor needed in an extensive polishing 
wheel department, as well as labor required to hand 
polish service parts for past models which are con- 
tinually scheduled along with regular production; 
important savings in power costs; reduced cost of 
die maintenance in the press department, and better 
quality control in all phases of the operation. 


Different Parts Prepolished—Prepolishing is carried 
out on many different sizes and shapes of parts. They 
include radiator grille components, rear bumpers, 
bumper guards, bumper wing guards and the like. 
No chemical coating is applied to the polished steel 
blanks for parts requiring only a slight draw, or 
where none of the metal is under the blankholder 
die in the press. In light draws, metal flow is at a 
minimum and the danger of die scratches is of no 
consequence. 

In any event, the amount of hand polishing required 
on the parts just mentioned has been reduced by 90 
per cent, along with a considerable degree of die 
honing formerly a regular part of press practice to 
avoid scratches. 


Surmounting all the problems incident to perfecting 
the machine polishing of flat steel was not done over- 
night. Principal stumbling blocks were abrasive belt 
life, type of coolants, effective coatings and how to 
apply them, control of belt pressures, elimination of 
belt deterioration from burred edges on blanks and 
others. 


Flat Polishing Steps—Tracing through the various 
steps in the flat polishing operation, steel stock is 
delivered to the finisher either from blanking presses 
or as received from mills to a loading conveyor which 
feeds individual pieces to the finisher and holds the 
width of the stock to the 30-inch width of the belt. 
First operation is to iron down burred edges left by 
the blanking press. This (Please turn to Page 94) 
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Correct Machining of 


Shrinks Both Tool and Production Costs 





To insure maximum production and fool life, as well as accuracy and fine 
finish on work, attention must be paid to details of tool design based on 
research and practical experience in cutting these materials 


By MALCOLM BUELL 


and 
J. J. McGUINNESS 
Bridgeport Brass Co. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


COPPER and each of its alloys have individual char- 
acteristics as to ductility, intrinsic hardness, tensile 
strength, etc., plus the type of chip they produce. 
With these varying characteristics it is impossible to 
clearly define speed, feed and form of tool to be used 
in machining whether it be a single-point tool, form 
tool, milling cutter, drill, tap, chaser, reamer or saw. 

To further complicate the engineer’s job, the type 
and condition of the machine, type of coolant being 
used, size of the drill or tap, amount of metal being 
removed by the turning tool—whether face width of 
the forming tool or depth of cut—all enter into the 
selection of speed, feed and tool selected. However, 
it is possible to group copper and its alloys into three 
classifications and set up broad ranges of speeds, 
feeds and rake and clearance angles for each division. 

Copper Content Not Guide—Before going into these 
groups, it is better that we realize fully that as the 
ductility of the alloy being machined increases the 
speed of machining decreases. However, ductility 
does not depend on the amount of copper in the alloy. 
At one time this was true, but with the discovery 


that a small amount of lead reduces ductility in an 
alloy and therefore increases the speed with which 
it can be machined, a mechanic must know more 
about the chemical makeup of the alloy other than 
the copper content. At the same time, some of the 
newer alloys—such as silicon-aluminum bronze—are 
not ductile despite 90 per cent or more copper. 

As an example of how lead speeds machining by 
producing a brittle, easily-broken chip, we can com- 
pare free-cutting leaded brass and the common yellow 
brass. Yellow brass has 65 per cent copper and 35 
per cent zinc. This alloy has a machinability rating 
of 30. By adding lead (3.5 per cent) to this yellow 
brass and only reducing the amount of copper by 
the amount of lead added, we have an alloy which 
ranks as the finest machining one with a rating of 
100. The yellow brass produces long, stringy chips 
when cut, whereas the free-cutting brass has a chip 
which breaks up quickly and easily. 

It is against this free-cutting brass that all alloys 
are compared when discussing machinability of cop- 
per-base materials. 





TURNING DATA 


Surface 
Rake Angles 8S 
Deg 


Relief Angles 
D rees 
Front Back Side 


Tool 
Material Side 
Group I 
HS Steel 0-5 5 0 0-3 


Feet per 
Minute 


300-700 


Carbide 


Tipped 0 500-1000 15-25 


Group Il 


HS Steel 150-300 


Carbide 


Tipped 400-600 


Croup Ill 

HS Steel 10-20 10-20 20-30 
Carbide 

Tipped 7-10 4-8 15-25 





Roughing Finishing 
Speed In. Feed In. 


Coolant 


Light 
Mineral 
Oil or 
Soluble 
Oil 


Mineral 
Oil or 
Soluble 
Oil or 
Base 
Plus 
5-15% 
Lard Oil 


Mineral 
Oil or 
Base 
Plus 
10-20% 
Lard Oil 
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Grouping of Alloys—Group 1 contains alloys with 
a rating of 100 down to those of 70 and all are leaded. 
Group 2 covers all the alloys with a rating from 30 
up to 70 such as Muntz metal containing 60 per cent 
copper to red brass with 85 per cent copper. In 
this classification aluminum-silicon bronze (Duronze 
II) also falls with a rating of 60. Group 3, the most 
difficult to machine, includes the nonleaded coppers, 
phosphor bronzes, silicon bronze, nickel silvers and 
the high-copper alloys such as gilding metal. 

Although many factors are rolled up in the word 
“machinability” the five important ones are: 1. Speed 
of machining, 2. tool life, 3. finish, 4. accuracy, 5. 
power required. 

Machining Speed—Speed of machining is actually 
limited by one thing—heat generated between the 
tool and work by friction. If this heat can be carried 
away at a rate sufficient to prevent softening of the 
tool and welding of the alloy on the tool, in all prob- 
ability it is quite possible that cutting speed is un- 
limited. The efficiency of the coolant-lubricant and 
the manner and speed in which the chip is carried 
away from the tool controls the temperature of the 
work and the tool. 

In the case of leaded materials, as well as silicon- 
aluminum bronze, the chip breaks up at a rapid rate 
and is only in momentary contact with the tool. In 
this case a cutting medium must be on the coolant 
side with very little regard for lubrication. Rake 
angles can be held to a minimum on tools as well as 
clearance. The small rake angle breaks the chip al- 
most immediately and the reduced clearance gives the 
cutting edge of the tool greater support. 

On the other side of the fence are the more ductile 
alloys. They tend to weld on tools, therefore a pro- 
tective film must be built up on the work and tool 
in the form of a lubricant. By doing this the cooling 
characteristic of the cutting medium is diminished, 
necessitating a reduction in turning speed. Rake and 
clearance angles must be increased to start the chip 
flowing off the tool as rapidly as possible. The great- 
er clearance is necessary to prevent building up on 
the face of the tool, thus producing a rubbing or 
burnishing condition. In this latter case, the higher 
the finish produced in grinding of the tool the less 
friction is produced by the chip with the tool. 


On high tensile strength alloys such as silicon- 
aluminum bronze, much heat is produced despite the 
brittle chip, by the toughness of the material itself. 
Being intrinsically harder, these alloys produce con- 
siderably more heat through friction and at the same 
time actually wear the cutting material much faster 
than the most standard alloys of copper. 

Tool life, in addition to the points touched on in the 
discussion of speed, must be considered from many 
other views. Depth of cut is important. If 0.250- 
inch is being removed from a side in a turning op- 
eration the tool cannot be expected to stand up as 
long as the one removing only 0.032 on a side. Not 
only is more heat being generated in the first instance 
but more stock is being removed. Where possible on 
deep cuts it is advisable to split the operation into a 
roughing and finishing tool. A wide forming tool 
likewise removes more stock and creates more heat. 
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MILLING DATA 


Rake Relief 


Angle Angie 
Group Deg. Deg. Land Coolant Speeds 
I 0-10 10-15 0.015-0.030 Soluble oil 200-500 
or light 
oil 
Il 0-10 5-15 0.015-0.030 Soluble oil 150-200 
or light 
oil 
III 0-15 5-15 0.015-0.030 Soluble oil 50-150 
or light oil 
thinned with 
kerosene 











Hardness—Hardness is also another factor to be 
considered in cutting tools, especially where the alloy 
being cut has considerable natural hardness, Care 
must be taken in hardening of high speed tools to in- 
sure the highest possible Rockwell obtainable with- 
out danger of brittleness. In grinding, it is ecsential 
that the finish be excellent and that no burning has 
occurred to lower the hardness at the cutting edge. 
Rigid mounting of tools and setting them either dead 
center or slightly below will also add to their life. A 
tool set above center nullifies the front clearance 
angle, thereby producing greater friction, tool wear 
and also burnishes rather than cuts the material. 

Finish is affected by practically every condition en- 





DRILLING DATA 


Clearance Drill Point Cutting Speed 
Group Angle Deg. Angle Deg. Edge Feet per Min. 
I 12°-15° 118° Flatten to 200-500 
0° Rake 
II 12°-15° 118° Flatten to 75-250 
0° Rake 
Ill 12°-20° 100 Full Rake 50-125 


REAMING DATA 


Group Back Rake Clearance Land Speed 
I 0° 6°-8° 5°-10° 100-200 
II 0° 6°-8° 10°-15° 75-150 
III 3°-6° 6°-8° 10°-15° 69-90 
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BORING WITH CARBIDE TOOLS 


Cutting 
Speed Back Rake S:de Rake 

Group (Feet per min.) Degrees Degrees Coolant 
I 800- 0 5 Dry, Paraffin oil 

Soluble Oil 

II 450-1500 0-5 5-10 Soluble oil, 
Mineral oil and 
10 pe. Lard Oil 
Ill 200-800 5-10 15-20 Mineral oil and 


20 pe. Lard oil 














countered in machining. Higher speeds and slower 
feeds can, in many cases, solve the problem. How- 
ever, the condition of the machine-play in the spindle, 
lack of rigidity in the tool posts and ways, and the 
type of lubricant affect the finish considerably. When 
these factors have been checked, the answer general- 
ly is found in chip control—the rake and clearance 
angles on the tool. Too much clearance and large 
rake angles can be more troublesome than too little 
in both cases. When the front clearance is too small 
a burnished or bumpy surface is produced and heat 
is increased through friction. High rake and clear- 
| ance angles cause chattering, hogging in by permit- 
ting the tool to vibrate, even though to a minute de- 
gree. 

Accuracy — Discounting machine errors, accuracy 
can be directly attributed in many cases to too much 
heat generated through friction, but chip control, 
again, is probably the greatest factor. If the tool is 
not cutting cleanly the increased pressure between 
work and tool forces the work away from the tool 
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THREADING SPEEDS (TANGENTIAL) 


N. F. Series N. C. Series , Pipe 
(Cast Brass, Bar Brass, (Cast Brass, Bar Brass, (Copper, Yellow 
Phos. Bronze, Copper) Phos. Bronze, Copper) Brass) 
Surface Surface Surface 
Dia, RPM Speed Dia. RPM Speed Dia. RPM _ Speed 
4 1222 80 4 1070 70 1% 566 60 
Ys 978 80 Ys 856 70 vA 424 60 
& 815 80 % 662 65 a 338 60 
¥, 656 75 oa 568 65 % 250 55 
1 573 75 ly 459 60 A 200 55 
475 70 is 407 60 1 145 50 
S 428 70 5 367 60 1% 115 50 
% 357 70 % 279 55 1% 101 50 
4 285 65 % 241 55 2 81 50 
1 258 65 1 210 55 2% 60 45 
1} 204 60 1% 187 55 3 49 45 
1% 183 60 1% 153 50 3% 43 45 
1% 153 60 1! 127 50 4 38 45 
1% 120 55 1% 109 50 4}, 30 40 
2 105 55 2 86 45 5 27 40 
24 85 50 2% 76 45 6 23 40 
2y 76 50 2} 69 45 7 20 40 
2% 69 50 2% 62 45 8 15.4 35 
3 64 50 3 5.1 40 9 13.9 35 
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TAP AND DIE CHASERS 


Alloy TAP DIE 
Group Rake Deg. Throat Deg. Kake Deg. Throat Deg, 

1 5 to +5 1 —10to 0 15 

. 5 to 12 20 0 to 10 20 

3 15 to 25 30 12 to 30 30 
DIE TAP 

RAKE ANGLE OR HOOK RAKE ANGLE OR H 
a. THROAT ANGLE yh 
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aud at the same time thrusts the carriage back. This 
condition normally accounts for oversize parts. Un. 
dersize dimensions are generally caused by excessive 
heat. Vibration in the machine, tool or thin long 
workpieces will lead to variations in dimensions. 
Lighter cuts will generally reduce this vibration, 
Sharp tools are imperative in attempting to hold ac- 
curate sizes. 

Power needed to do the job is often overlooked with 
high-strength alloys. Too light a machine for the 
job at hand leads to almost every trouble encoun- 
tered by the machinist. It is better to overestimate 
the job than to underestimate it. 


Machining Silicon-Aluminum Bronze — Screw ma- 
chine fabrication of silicon-aluminum bronze can be 
increased through fully understanding the physical 
characteristics of the material and selecting ma- 
chines, tools and methods capable of doing the job. 
This alloy has a tensile strength in the annealed 
state of 90,000 psi with a hardness of B85 (Rockwell). 
Although the chip is brittle and breaks off similar to 
the leaded screw machine brass, the toughness of 
silicon-aluminum bronze necessitates the use of 4 
machine roughly 25-30 per cent bigger than what 
would be selected for leaded brass rods. 

Friction between the tool and this bronze is con- 
siderable and heat must be carried off as quickly as 
possible. A sulphur-base mineral oil with a compara- 
tively low viscosity of around 100 Saybolt seconds 
acts satisfactorily but stains work. Mineral oil is 
generally utilized. The coolant lubricant must be well 
directed and in plentiful supply. 

The highest possible hardness is recommended for 
the tools. For example, a form cutter with a C62 
Rockwell gave 4 hours less life than the same tool of 
C65 hardness under identical conditions. For long- 
run production the use of cast metal or carbide-tipped 
tools is strongly recommended for increased tool life 
and high speeds. 

Tools must be set on center, or slightly below, t0 
insure correct front clearance as _ silicon-aluminum 
bronze will wear the tools at a rapid rate if there is 
any rubbing. Rigidity of tools and tight spindles will 
also reduce chatter and permit higher speeds. 

Minimum Rakes Advisable—Rake angles on form: 
ing and box tools should be held to a minimum, rang- 
ing from minus 5 degrees to plus 5. For a starting 
point, zero rake is advisable. This angle can then 
be varied either side of center to fit the demands of 
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CIRCULAR CHASERS 


Alloy Rake Face Throat Clearance 
Group Deg. Deg. Deg Deg 
1 —5 to +5 0 25 12 
2 10 to 20 lto2 25 12 
3 15 to 35 2to3 25 12 
RAKE GLE OR HOC 
| CLEARANCE kg 
; GLE FACE ANGLE 
| re al 
> ~ — : 
; ‘ mE AY 
came bi \ 
“ SaaS > ae ap, 











the job. Slightly higher speeds have been attained 
with negative rakes. 

The hook on taps and chacers should also be kept 
to a minimum. One manufacturer has successfully 
operated with a minus 7-degree rake angle. Positive 
rake in any event should not exceed 2 to 4 degrees. 
Flattening the cutting lip of drills is used by many 
fabricators although the standard cpiral drill can be 
used satisfactorily. 

Speed and feed are dependent on the depth of cut 
or the size of taps and drills, and in the case of form- 
ing tools, the width of the cut. A speed of 150 to 250 
surface feet per minute on high speed steel forming, 
cutoff and box tools is normal, with a feed from 0.001 
to 0.003-inch per spindle revolution. However, in the 
case of carbide and other extra hard cutting tools 
speeds ranging from 250-500 sfpm can be attained. 

Finishes Easily Controlled—Studies show that fin- 
ishes remain good despite wide ranges of cutting 
speeds. The main difficulty at high speeds is main- 
taining cutting edges. . 

Sharp tools are essential in machining silicon-alu- 
minum bronze. An interesting factor is that tools do 
not gradually become dull on this material but ap- 
pear to fail within a few minutes after the first indi- 
cation of wear. It is important that the dwell cycle 
be cut to the absolute minimum due to friction. Tool 
life is greatly increased when tools are withdrawn as 
soon as they stop cutting. 

Serrated chucks are found necessary, especially 
where heavy cuts are being taken. 

Coolant-Lubricants — Cutting fluids in machining 
operations accomplish three main functions: Cool 
work ard tools, lubricate, carry minute chips away. 
A plentiful supply of coolant-lubricant is necessary 
in machining copper-base alloys. Heat generated by 
the plastic flow of the metal and the friction of the 
chip on the tool must be carried away as rapidly as 
possible to prevent softening of the cutting tool and 
to maintain accurate dimensions and finishes on the 
work. <A flood of coolant, if not well directed on the 
work and tool, is not as efficient as a well-directed 
source. In some cases the chip itself may prevent 
the fluid from reaching its goal. In this event two or 
more streams may be utilized for best results. 

For leaded screw machine brass and other copper- 
base alloys falling in group 1, the main requisite is 
cooling. But it must ke remembered that all cutting 
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Group Rake Chamfer Coolant 
I 2°-4° 10°-15° Soluble oil 
Two or Light Mineral 
Three Threads Oil. 
II 5°-8° 10°-15° Soluble oil, 
Two or Light Mineral 
Three Threads _ Oil. 
III 8°-10° 10°-15° Light Mineral Oil 
Two or fortified by lard oil 
Three Threads 
es — 
}- =, 
y } 
| 
t | 
\ i 
& 
Material Rake Angle 
— CeCe Cast Brass —5 to Zero 
Fie N SS RTE f Drawn Brass +10 to +22 
Beenie }} Bronze +10 
Manganese Bronze Zero to +10 
~" Copper 1.28 
RAKE ANGLE Naval Bronze Zero to +410 
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compounds lubricate to some degree. A low-viscosity 
mineral oil around 100-101 Saybolt seconds gives ex- 
cellent results on this group. On automatic screw 
machines higher speeds and greater depth of cut have 
been obtained through the use of soluble oils. There 
are, however, two schools of thought on the use of 
soluble cutting oils. One maintains that soluble oil 
gets into spindle bearings and ways causing consider- 
able trouble through sludge and corrocion. The other 
group maintains that the higher production more than 
offsets the reduction in the life of the machine which 
may or may not be caused by soluble oils. Twenty- 
five parts water to one part of soluble proves satis- 
factory for group 1. 

In machining those alloys in group 2, the same 
mineral oil used for group 1 can be used but the ad- 
dition of about 5 per cent lard oil will increase the 
lubrication qualities. This will lower the heat of 
friction between the work and the tool. 

Ductile Materials Need Lubrication. It is possible 
to utilize cutting oils used in the first two groups on 
group 3 materials. However, in this group the ma- 
terials are much more ductile and tend to “weld” or 
“load” on the cutting tool. Sulphurized mineral oils, 
plus 10 to 20 rer cent lard oil, will help to reduce 
loading. Staining is one drawback in lubricants con- 
taining sulphurized oils and fatty acids, and chlorine. 
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By 
E. T. HAYES, E. D. DILLING and A. H. ROBERSON 


Northwest Electrodevelopment Laboratory 
U. S. Bureau of Mines 
Albany, Oreg. 


Adaptability of zirconium for stamping and drawing in the production 

of small parts, and its amenability to forging larger shapes, overcome 

some of the restrictions imposed by lack of suitable casting methods. 

Satisfactory sheet and rod is forged and rolled at 1560° F by protecting 
the metal from oxidation with an iron sheath 


DUCTILE zirconium produced by thermal decompo- 
sition of zirconium iodide was first produced about 25 
years ago by Van Arkel and coworkers at the Phillips 
plant in Eindhoven, Netherlands, and has been de- 
veloped commercially in this country by the Foote 
Mineral Co. The iodide reduction process is inherent- 
ly one of purification, at present limited to small- 
scale operation. 

On the other hand, the process of reducing zir- 
conium chloride with molten magnesium, as devel- 
oped by the Bureau of Mines, has already produced 
several thousand pounds of ductile zirconium, and 
production operations are being expanded at the 
Northwest Electrodevelopment Laboratories to satisfy 
the increasing demand for this interesting metal. 

Iodide-process zirconium is fabricated by direct 
working of the ‘as-deposited’ rod without melting, 
and in come respects shows a malleability approach- 
ing that of tantalum. The fact that this high-purity 
material can be worked without contamination by a 
melting operation indicates that physical properties 
determined from this zirconium will always serve as 


Fig. 1—Cast structure of chilled zirconium ingot. 
Grains are large and carbon occurs as long chains 
and star-shaped dendrites of zirconium carbide 


Fig. 2—50 per cent cold worked zirconium, annealed 
1 hour at 1000° C, brine quenched, X250 


Fig. 3—Effect of cold working on properties of zir- 
conium prepared by hot rolling at 650° C 


Fig. 4—Drop-forged zirconium wrench 
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a base point for zirconium metal investigations. 

However, there is good reason for believing that 
the Bureau of Mines zirconium is of the same order 
of purity after the reduction step. Melting in a 
graphite crucible in high vacuum introduces minor 
amounts of impurities, the principal one of these be- 
ing 0.10 to 0.15 per cent carbon. Since carbon im- 
proves most of the physical properties except elonga- 
tion, little differentiation is made in this paper be- 
tween metal produced by either reduction process. 
Zirconium metal produced by either process contains 
0.5 to 3 per cent hafnium, depending on the source 
of ore. Consequently, the properties precented here, 
as well as those disclosed previously, must be re- 
garded as typical of a zirconium-hafnium alloy and 
not of pure zirconium. 

Casting—Methods of melting and casting zirconium 
have been described previously by Kroll and Gilbert.' 
The metal is extremely difficult to handle in the 
molten condition, since it either reduces or dissolves 
all of the known refractories, thereby increasing the 
problems of melting and casting, and at the same 
time producing a metal that is too hard and brittle 
to be useful. Briquetted zirconium sponge is placed 
in a graphite crucible and melted in a graphite re- 
sistor furnace. After a preliminary heating and de- 
gassing period (in high vacuum) the briquets are 
heated to fusion in 15 to 20 minutes. 


Two methods of solidification have been used in 
this melting practice. The first allows the fused zir- 
conium to solidify in the melting crucible and pro- 


From data presented before the 3lst annual convention, ASM, 
Cleveland, Oct. 15 to 21, 1949. 
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Fig. 5—Effect of cold working and subsequent annealing on properties 
of zirconium rolled at 850° C 


duces a large-grained ingot approxi- 
mately 3 inches in diameter and 3 
to 11 inches long, weighing 5 to 18 
pounds. This procedure has a dis- 
advantage in that the crucible can 
be used only once and must be re- 
moved by turning in a lathe. 

In the second method, the melting 
crucible is equipped for bottom 
pouring. A plug of zirconium melts 
after the charge is molten and al- 
lows the metal to flow into a tapered 
graphite mold. Ingots so obtained 
are about 2 inches in diameter by 
6 to 10 inches long. This bottom- 
pour method is distinctly more 
economical in that both the melting 
crucible and mold can be used a 
number of times. Moreover, grain 
size and carbon content are reduced 
considerably. Cast structure shown 
in Fig. 1 is typical of the chilled 
ingots. Grains are large, and the 
carbon occurs as long chains and 
star-shaped dendrites of zirconium 
carbide. 

Working—Reactivity of zirconium 
with air at elevated temperature 
complicates the initial working of 
zirconium ingots. Standard pro- 
cedure to protect the metal consists 
of encasing the scalped ingot into a 
piece of tight-fitting, mild steel 
tubing (%-inch wall) and welding 
plugs in each end. Care must be 
used during welding to avoid slag 
pockets, since any slag left in the 
bottom of the weld may come into 
contact with the zirconium metal 
in subsequent hot working opera- 
tions and cauce localized high hard- 
ness areas, which may rupture the 
sheath and thereby produce oxida- 
tion. 

Sheathed ingot is heated about 2 
hours at 850° C (1560° F) and flat- 
tened with the forging hammer to 
2 inches total thickness, the sides 
being lightly worked to keep them 
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reasonably square. Forged ingot is 
then rolled at 850° C (1560° F) 
without removing the sheath. In 
general, the ingots are cross-rolled 
to produce about a é-inch width of 
zirconium metal and then rolled 
longitudinally to the desired thick- 
ness. Reductions per pass are lim- 
ited to 10 to 15 per cent owing to 
size of the mill, but undoubtedly 
greater reductions could be made 
with larger equipment. After an- 
nealing, the sheath is removed by 
shearing, and the zirconium can be 
either hot-rolled at 650° C (1200° F) 
or cold-rolled to finish thickness. 


Effects of Heating in Air—Re- 
cently, Hayes and Roberson? studied 
the effects of heating Bureau of Mines 
zirconium in air and have shown 
that heating several hours at 700° C 


Fig. 6—50 per cent cold worked 
zirconium, annealed 1 hour at 
1000° C, furnace cooled, X250 


(1290° F), or a short time at 809° Cc 
(1470° F), produces no detrimentg) 
effects on the ductility of the meta) 
A number of 2-inch diameter boitom. 
poured ingots have been forged jp 
air at 700° C (1290° F) and hot. 
rolled at 650° C (1200° F) to pn. 
duce satisfactory sheet. I1t woul 
appear that the sheath, while jt 
facilitates working at higher tem. 
peratures, is not a necessary adjunct 
and will not be required in commer. 
cial practice. 

To verify this, two series of tests 
were made. In the first the metal. 
protected by an iron sheath, was 
rolled at 850° C (1560° F) to the 
required thickness, while in the 
second the sheet was worked from 
a starting thickness of 0.4-inch to 
a finished thickness of 0.062-inch 
at 650° C without any protection 
against oxidation. 

Rolling at 650° C (1200° F), or 
above, in air produces a tenacious, 
hard oxide skin that must be re- 
moved before cold working. Present 
practice for removing this skin con- 
sists of sandblasting, followed by 
pickling in a lead _ nitrate-hydro- 
fluoric acid solution. No evidence of 
hydrogen embrittlement has _ been 
encountered in using this solution. 

As an illustration of the ductility 
of the metal and its adaptability to 
production methods, several wrench- 
es were made by drop forging an 
annealed 9/16-inch rod under an 
800-pound hammer in dies  ordin- 
arily used in the production of a 
nationally known chromium-molyb- 
denum wrench. The metal worked 
readily at 1200 to 1290° F and pro- 
duced sharp, well-filled blanks with 
fewer blows than were required for 
the alloy steel. Fig. 4 shows the 
forged blank before and after trim- 
ming. 

Several coins about the size of a 
50-cent piece have been struck, using 
annealed 0.062-inch sheet in coin- 
ing dies designed for sheet brass. 
The characters on the surface were 
sharp and well filled. Adaptability 
of the metal for stamping and draw- 
ing in the production of small parts, 
and its amenability to forging {for 
larger shapes, overcomes some of 
the restrictions imposed by the lack 
of suitable casting methods. 

Physical Properties — Physical 
properties were determined on stanc- 
ard flat tensile specimens with 4 
0.5 by 0.062-inch cross section and 
4-inch gage length, although the test 
gage section used was 2 inches. Ma- 
terial studied included sheet from 
ingot S 160 which had been rolled 
in a protective iron sheath at 850° C 

(Please turn to Page 96) 
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ORE EXAMPLES 


how manufacturers improved their products .. . 
cut production costs with the aid of 


REVERE PRODUCTS and SERVICE 





UPPER LEFT shows brass shell of the Rev-O-Lite as it comes 
from the bulging die. Without any extra finishing, which would 
have been necessary had shell been made of strip and brazed, 
shell is chrome picted as shown at lower left. At right is the 
completed assembly of the Rev-O-Lite ready for action on 
the roofs of all kinds of emergency vehicles such as police 


patrol cars, ambulances, fire trucks, etc. Chrome finish base 
is of cast zine alloy. 


1. In the development of their Rev-O-Lite, a ge 
warning light for emergency vehicles, the Balfor 
Corporation, Jacksonville, Florida, found themselves 
faced with a production problem regarding the cylin- 
drical shell which contains the lights. The question was; 
what would be the most efficient and economical way 
to produce this shell that measures 6” in length and 
is 4144” in diameter at the ends? Should it be formed 
from a metal strip and brazed? Could tube be used and 
bulged in a die? Or, should some other method be 
employed. 

Revere, working with the design engineers of the 
Balford Corporation, exchanged ideas, weighed the 
pros and cons of various methods; experimented. They 
found that by using 70/30 Revere Brass Tube in a 
light anneal temper, it would take the bulging in the 
die satisfactorily and at the same time show up well as 
far as grain size control was concerned. By this method, 
commiaanad and costly forming operations and braz- 
ing could be eliminated; production speeded and the 
shell formed without any unsightly seam. Also, no 
extra hand finishing would be necessary before plating. 


2. How can you make a letter box plate out of wrought 
brass and at the same time have it look like cast brass? 
This problem of the H. B. Ives Company, New Haven, 
Conn., came up while the Ives engineers were design- 
ing a new type plate employing a new method of inter- 
locking the flap and the frame of the box to insure its 
being weather-tight. 

Casting was ruled out as too costly and impractical 
to construct. If brass strip was used it had to be heavy 
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ABIES 


THE LETTER BOX PLATE that is not only one of the first to be 
made from wrought brass but, the ives Company tells us, has 
been generally accepted by the trade as the equal of 

items in cast brass. Another example of what can be accom- 
plished when manufacturer and supplier work together. 


Line drawing directly above shows detail of construction 
with Ives exclusive, Weather-Tite interlocking feature. 








enough to simulate cast hardware, yet sufficiently flex- 
ible to complete a U bend on a 7” length without 
fracture or distortion. Also, because the finished plate 
would in most cases call for a natural brass finish, the 
stock had to be the right color. 

After several consultations with Revere Technical 
Advisory Service and experiments in their own shop, 
it was suggested that Revere sheet brass of .062” 
thickness and of a certain temper be used. That was it! 
The combination of proper design and heavy gauge 
metal resulted in a neat but rugged appearance. The 
wrought construction made it possible to produce a 
Weather-Tite plate with exclusive interlocking feature 
without costly machining operations. In addition, 
finishing costs were reduced to a minimum. 

Perhaps one of the many types of Revere Brass or 
one of the other Revere Metals or Alloys can help you 
improve your product—cut your production costs. 
Why not tell Revere’s Technical Advisory Service 
about your metal problems? Call the Revere Sales 
Office nearest you today. 


REVERE 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Mills: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, Ill.; Detroit, Mich.; Los Angeles 
and Riverside, Calif.; New Bedford, Mass.; Rome, N. Y. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities, Distributors Everywhere. 
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PART Ul 


AFTER the ingots of a heat of steel are poured or 
cast, they must be allowed to partially or completely 
solidify before the ingot molds are removed. As an 
economical means of conserving the ingot’s original 
or residual heat, the molds may be removed in some 
grades of steel before the ingots are completely solid- 
ified or, in other words, while the ingot’s central por- 
tion is still in a liquid condition. In the early years 
of steelmaking, molds were removed as quickly as 
possible and the ingots placed in covered underground 
pits. 

Elapsed time from their pouring until ingots are 
placed in the soaking pits is known as transit time. 
This interval is controlled as closely as possible and 
varies with the grade of steel being made, size and 
shape of the ingots, and temperature of the steel as 
poured into the ingot molds. Since the molds on 
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Semifinished Steel | 


The authors continue their discussion of soaking pit heating 
practice, theory of rolling and begin the description of the 
different types of blooming mills employed today 
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Special Metallurgical Engineer 
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certain grades of steels, such as high-carbon and al: 
loy, should not be removed until the ingot is com 
pletely solidified; transit time is somewhat longe 
than for lower carbon steel grades. Since the rate 
of solidification, from the ingot’s exterior surfaces, 
measured in inches, varies approximately as the 
square root of the time in minutes, an ingot 20 x 2) 
inches in cross-section would be completely solidified 
in about 100 minutes. Many factors affect the rate 
of solidification, but the above rule may be used 1 
obtain an average rate. With the multitude of ir 
got sizes and grade of steel commonly made in: 
modern steel plant, transit time may vary from ap 
proximately 1 to 8 hours. As mentioned before, the 
most economical means of conserving heat is t 
charge ingots into the soaking pits while still re 
taining as much of their residual heat as practicabl. 
This practice is not always possible since delays 
caused by breakdowns, roll changes, etc., may result 
in the ingots becoming cold which necessitates thei 
being banked. When such cold ingots are charge 
into the soaking pits, precautions must be taken t 
heat very slowly to avoid their cracking. It is neet 
less to say that much time is lost when ingots at 
banked. With normal or desirable transit times tl 
temperature of ingots, when charged into the soak 
ing pits, appears to be in the range of 1200 t 
1700° F. However, the ingot’s interior is consider 
ably hotter and in fact, the central portions may stil 
be molten or only slightly below the temperature 
solidification. This practice of charging hot ingots * 
always desirable because if they are allowed to cod! 
to room or atmospheric temperature, cooling straits 
and then heating strains (upon reheating) are create! 
internally which may cause injurious cracks, result: 
ing in rejection of the product after rolling. 












































Fig. 8—Drawing a slab ingot from the soaking 
pits ready for rolling 
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HEREVER metals are cleaned, 
plated or coated, “Karbate” im- 
pervious graphite equipment is an 
ideal material for cooling, conveying, 
pumping or storing the corrosive 
fluids involved. 
“Karbate” pipe, fittings, valves, plate 
heaters, steam jets, pumps, tube-bundle 
heat exchangers, cascade coolers and 





related equipment are immune to at- 
tack by most commercial chemicals. 
This equipment is particularly well 
adapted tohandling pickling solutions 
... Parkerizing and Bonderizing baths 
... nickel, copper, tin and zinc plating 
solutions...and the Alumilite and 
Alzek processes. 

“National” carbon brick are the 


These products sold in Canada by Canadian National Carbon Company, Ltd., Toronto 4 


ADVANTAGES OF “KARBATE”" 


e RESISTS THE ACTION OF ACIDS, 
ALKALIS AND OTHER CHEMICALS 
e HIGH THERMAL CONDUCTIVITY 
e LIGHT IN 
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IMPERVIOUS GRAPHITE 

e@ RESISTANT TO MECHANICAL SHOCK 
e IMMUNE TO THERMAL SHOCK 

e EASY TO MACHINE AND INSTALL 
WEIGHT 


time-tested standby in handling nitric- 
hydrofluoric acid solutions... such as 
are used in the pickling tanks shown 
above. For complete information on 
both “Karbate” impervious graphite, 
and “National” carbon brick, write to 
NATIONAL CARBON DIVISION, 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corpora- 
tion, Department ST. 


The terms “‘Karbate’’,‘* National’’ and ‘‘Eveready’’ 
are registered trade-marks of 


NATIONAL CARBON DIVISION 
UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


District Sales Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, 
Kansas City, New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 


Foreign Department: New York, U.S.A. 
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EMIFINISHED STEEL 


Having traced the handling of the ingot from the 
time it was poured or cast to its charging in the 
soaking pits, we now come to one of the most im- 
portant operations in the manufacture of steel prod- 
ucts, namely, its heating prior to being rolled into 
blooms, billets or slabs. Importance of this opera- 
tion cannot be over emphasized since improper heat- 
ing practices can cause great injury to the quality 
of the steel being treated, in fact, it can be ruined. 
Some harmful effects of improper heating practices 
consist of, overheating, underheating, nonuniform 
heating, and burning of the steel. Overheating and 
burning are closely associated since burning is caused 
by extreme overheating. Degree of burning may 
vary considerably and if carried to extremes, a tem- 
perature only slightly below the melting point of the 
steel may be reached. At such a temperature, cer- 
tain constituents, having a lower melting point than 
that of the purer steel, will melt and run out of the 
steel leaving cavities which permit air to enter and 
form iron oxide around the grain boundaries. If the 
steel is excessively burned it is unfit for further work- 
ing and must be scrapped. Underheating increases 
the power required for rolling and also may dele- 
teriously affect the rolled product’s surface quality. 
Nonuniform heating renders the steel very difficult 
to roll to uniform section and may also result in 
breaking of the rolls. 

Different grades of steel require different heating 
practices. Some theories and treatments relating to 
the heating of different grades of steel for rolling 
are given below. Steels with different carbon con- 
tents are heated to different temperatures prepara- 
tory to rolling because the steel’s analysis deter- 
mines the temperature at which it will become burnt. 
For example, steels with the following carbon con- 
tents will be burnt if heated above the temperature 
shown: 


Grade of Steel % Carbon Approximate Burning Temperature ° F 


0.10 2700 
0.30 2630 
0.50 2550 
0.80 2450 
1.00 2375 
1.30 2250 


Although the temperature to which ingots of any 
one grade of steel may be heated varies from plant 
to plant, experiments have shown that the highest 
practical temperature produces the best results both 
from the standpoint of power consumption and sur- 
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Fig. 9—Diagram showing the principle of rolling 
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REPRINTS AVAILABLE | 


REPRINTS of previous individual chapters in 
the series “Fundamentals of Steelmaking”’ now 
may be obtained by addressing Readers’ Service 
Department, STEEL, 1213 W. Third St., Cleveland 
13, O. Prices range from 20 to 75 cents per re- 
print. Subjects covered in previous issues include: 


No. 1, Production of Electric Are Furnace Steel; No. 2, 
Scrap Iron and Steel; No. 3, Production of Open Hearin 
Steel; No. 4, Production of Tool Steel; No. 5, The Art of 
Roll Pass Design; No. 6, Production of Bessemer Steel; 
No. 7, Production of Metallurgical Coke and Resultant Coa! 
Chemicals; No, 8, Production of Plates; No. 9, Production 
of Hot and Cold-Rolled Strip and Sheets; No, 10, Production 
of Tin Plate; No. 11, Production of Structural Shapes and 
Rails; No. 12, Production of Butt and Lap Welded Pipe, 
Conduit and Electric Metallic Tubing; No. 13, Production of 
Pig Iron; No. 14, Production of Seamless Steel Pipe and 
Tubes; No. 15, Production of Stainless Steel; No. 16, Iron 
Ore—Its Mining, Beneficiation and Reserves; No. 17, Trans- 
portation and Handling of Iron Ore; No. 18, Production of 
Wire and Wire Rods; No. 19, Production of Gray Iron Cast- 
ings; No. 20, Production of Steel Castings; No. 21. Pro- 
duction of High Alloy Steel Castings; No. 22, Production of 
Wrought Iron; No. 23, Production of Forgings. 











face quality of the rolled products. As a result, in- 
gots of low and medium carbon steels are usually 
heated to a temperature within the range of 2350 to 
2450° F. High carbon (0.70 to 1.10) steels are heat- 
ed between 2300 and 2350° F. Extremely low carbon 
open-hearth ingot iron and high sulphur re-sulphur- 
ized steels are usually heated within the range of 
2400 to 2500°F. Before World War II, the 
temperature for rolling ingots on blooming mills was 
usually somewhat lower than those given just above. 
During the war it was necessary to increase produc- 
tion with available facilities and the use of higher 
ingot temperatures helped to accomplish this with 
no harmful effect on the rolled products. In fact, an 
improvement in surface quality was often obtained. 
One reason for the superior surface quality may be 
explained by the heavier scaling produced by the 
higher temperatures, since heavier scaling has a ten- 
dency to remove many superficial surface defects 
which may be present on ingots. This action is some- 
times referred to as ‘‘washing”’ the steel. 

Time required for heating of ingots for rolling 
varies with the temperature of the ingots when 
charged, grade of steel being heated, size of the in- 
gots, and mill scheduling. Ingots charged cold should 
be brought up to temperature very slowly and with 
some grades of steel which are extremely sensitive to 
cracking, it may require 10 to 15 hours to properly 
heat them. To provide optimum rolling characteristics 
and obtain the desired quality of the rolled product, 
ingots should be held at the desired temperature in 
the pits for 1 hour or more. Although the minimum 
time in the pits may be as low as 2 or 3 hours for in- 
gots charged hot, the average time is usually between 
4 and 8 hours. 

When the ingot is ready for rolling, it is drawn 
from the soaking pit by a traveling crane and placed 
on a cable operated or electrically driven ingot car or 
buggy which delivers and dumps it onto the entry 
rolls of the blooming or slabbing mill. Fig. 8 shows 
an ingot being drawn from the pits ready to be trans- 
ferred to the blooming mill. 

Before describing the various types of equipment 
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OUR PHILLIPS LP-GAS 
SYSTEM LICKED 
OUR TEMPERATURE 
FLUCTUATION, TOO! 


| PRODUCTION’S 

| UP AGAIN! 

GOOD WORK, 
TOM! 


S Uniform in thermal value 
Sane gravity and pressure, a 
Phillips 66 engineered LP-Gas sys- 
tem assures you constant furnace 
temperatures and atmosphere. For 
smooth, clean-burning, continuous 
operation; for constant pressure, 
high or low, let us help you install 
your own Phillips 66 LP-Gas plant. 
Low initial cost! Complete equip- 
ment for your installation is ready 
for early delivery. 





If you need a dependable gas 
supply, ask to have one of our in- 
dustrial engineers call and talk the 
matter over. He can show you how 
others have saved money by using 
Phillips 66 LP-Gas. 





Specialists in LP-Gas 
For Stand-by Gas 
Or Continuous Use 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Philgas Division SALES DEPARTMENT Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


Offices located in Amarillo, Tex., Atlanta, Ga., Chicago, Ill., Denver, Colo., Des Moines, la., Detroit, Mich., Indianapolis, Ind., Jackson, Miss., 
Kansas City, Mo., Milwaukee, Wis., Minneapolis, Minn., New York, N. Y., Raleigh, N. C., St. Louis, Mo., Tulsa, Okla., Wichita, Kan. 
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SEMIFINISHED STEEL 


and mills used for rolling hot ingots into blooms, 
billets and slabs, some of the fundamental principles 
or theories of hot rolling will be briefly described to 
enable you to better understand what actually hap- 
pens in the process of any hot rolling operation. Fig. 
9 shows a cross-section of a square or rectangular 
piece of hot plastic steel passing between two revolv- 
ing rolls. 

This diagram illustrates two rigidly centered rolls 
revolving in opposite directions with the same 
peripheral speed. When the delivery table, located 
in front of the rolls, pushes the section of steel 
against the revolving rolls which are set with a dis- 
tance between them of somewhat less than the thick- 
ness of the entering piece, the rolls grip or bite the 
steel and reduce it to a thickness equal to the distance 
between the rolls. Except for some slight lateral 
spreading the reduced section is elongated in propor- 
tion to the amount of reduction. 

Maximum amount of reduction possible by passing 
a piece of steel through a set of rolls is determined 


Fig. 10—Typical two-high blooming mill taking 
90 the first edging pass on a slab ingot 


by the angle of bite. In the diagram, this is r: pre. 
sented by the angle ABC. The maximum ang'e of 
bite at which a piece of hot steel will enter the rolls 
is 30 degrees if the rolls are smooth and about 38 to 
42 degrees if the rolls are ragged. Ragged rolls are 
those which have been intentionally roughened to ip. 
crease the amount of bite on the steel as it enters the 
rolls. In studying the diagram, it will be evident that 
the peripheral speed of the two rolls must be the 
same or otherwise slippage between the rolls and 
metal will occur resulting in a rapid wearing down 
of the rolls and also possible damage to the surface 
of the steel being rolled. 

If the proper temperature is used in rolling a piece 
of steel, the grain structure will be refined, since 
coarse grains when deformed break up into a nun. 
ber of finer grains. If rolling temperature is too high, 
the finer grains coalesce and form larger grains. 

In the section on heating we left the heated ingot 
ready for rolling on a blooming mill or slabbing mill. 
If the plant is required to roll blooms, slabs and large 
billets, it will be equipped ‘with a blooming mill. If 
only slabs are required, it will have a slabbing mil! 








re pre- 


gle of inst.ad of a blooming mill. If small sizes of billets 


are required, they will have, in addition to the bloom- 


Bes ing mill, a billet mill. 
“y* There are three general types of blooming mills in 
take. use in various steel plants throughout the United 
srs the States. These types, in the order of prominence, are 
at that a two-high reversing, a three-high, and a continuous. 
be the The two-high reversing mill is the most common, since 
ls ani many plants are required to roll a large number of 
: dam various sizes and shapes of semifinished products 
urface which can be accomplished on this type of mill with- 
out roll changes. This flexibility of the reversing 
; mill is its principal advantage over the other two 
ee types. However, the reversing type is more expensive 
| Since MH to build and operate than the three-high type, as it is 
—- very complicated in construction, especially in regard 
> high, to its power equipment. Capacity is only about one- 
ft half that of the same size three-high mill. 
ingot Reversing mills vary in size from 32 to 54 inches 
& mill. MH measured from center to center of the pinions which 
1 large corresponds to the distance between the centers of the 


ill. If 


g mill two rolls and also roughly to each roll’s diameter. 
gz mi 


The average reversing mill is approximately 40 inches 
in size. 

The top roll of reversing mills is adjustable, that 
is, it can be raised or lowered to accommodate vari- 
ous sizes of ingots, and to roll various sizes and 
shapes of blooms, billets or slabs. It is equipped with 
an electrically operated heavy screw down mechan- 
ism which allows the roller to quickly change the 
gap between the two rolls to the desired amount each 
time the piece of steel is passed between them. The 
distance between rolls is indicated on a large dial 
' placed at the top of the blooming mill. Fig. 10 shows 
a typical two-high reversing mill taking the first 
edging pass on a slab ingot. 


The rolls for reversing mills are very large and 
heavy. For example, on a 40-inch mill they measure 
about 33 to 38 inches in diameter and approximately 
12 feet in overall length having about 6 to 7 feet of 
Width in the main roll body. Each roll weighs 25,000 
pounds or more. Depending upon the sizes and 
| Shapes of sections being rolled, the rolls are turned 
with different size grooves or passes. There is usual- 
ly one wide groove and four or five progressively 
Narrower grooves on each roll and each groove 
Matches a similar groove immediately above or be- 
low on the other mating roll. In other words, both of 
the rolls are exact duplicates. All of the passes, ex- 
_ cept the finishing pass, are usually ragged to increase 
the bite and to reduce slipping as the piece of steel 
is started through the rolls. 


: Since material rolled on blooming mills is extreme- 
| ly large and heavy, the pull is great, and the power 
| Tequired to drive the rolls must be very high. Some 
of the older mills installed prior to 1920, are indirect- 
ly driven by large steam engines connected to the 
rolls through large reduction gears which enable the 
engine to travel at a higher speed than the rolls. In 
this way, power is increased in proportion to the 
Speed ratio which in some mills is as high as 3 to 1. 

Practically all reversing mills installed since about 
1925 are driven by reversing electric motors and many 
of the older mills have been converted to electric 
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drives. These electric installations are very costly 
and complicated, but they markedly increase the mill’s 
efficiency over others driven by steam engines. Elec- 
tric motors are large reversing, direct current units 
which operate at a low speed of 40 to 50 rpm and 
develop from 5000 to 8000 horsepower. The revers- 
ing motor is operated in connection with a huge fly- 
wheel motor generator set, usually consisting of an 
induction motor and two generators. 

In rolling an ingot, the top roll is raised to the 
proper height above the bottom roll to effect the de- 
sired reduction and the ingot is drawn or pulled 
through the wide groove by the two oppositely re- 
volving rolls. After the ingot has passed entirely 
through the rolls, their direction is reversed, the top 
roll lowered slightly and the reduced ingot is pulled 
back through the rolls, thus further reducing its 
cross-sectional area and causing it to be elongated 
in proportion to the amount of reduction. This op- 
eration is repeated a number of times and by using 
the different size grooves in the rolls, the piece is 
reduced to the desired size. Number of times or 
passes through the rolls required to obtain the de- 
sired size, varies somewhat and is dependent upon 
the ingot size, ingot temperature, and size and shape 
of the rolled product. In general, the number of 
passes may vary between 13 and 23 but always be- 
ing an odd number, since the finished rolled product 
is carried away from the back end of the mill, where- 
as the first pass started from the front end. 

All reversing blooming mills are equipped with 
mechanical manipulators for turning the ingot as 
required between passes and for moving the reduced 
section from groove to groove as desired. The mech- 
anism for operating the manipulators is located 
under the roll table on the mill’s front or entering 
side. They consist of parallel sets of fingers which 
are capable of turning the ingot or partially rolled 
section from side to side, as it is necessary to turn the 
piece 90 degrees between some passes. These manip- 
ulators are electrically or hydraulically operated and 
controlled by the roller’s assistant seated in a small 
pulpit located above and just in front of the mill. 
The entire rolling mill is operated and controlled from 
this pulpit by the roller and his assistant. 


After receiving the last pass on the blooming mill, 
the rolled section (bloom, billet or slab) is conveyed 
on a runout table to the shears, where the section is 
cut to the desired length and also where any injuri- 
ous piping in the steel is sheared off and discarded. 
Piping which may be present is revealed on the 
sheared ends as this condition causes a shear drag 
which is readily apparent to the shear operator. If 
piping is present the piece is resheared back a short 
distance and the operation repeated until all evi- 
dence of the piping is removed. 


After shearing, blooms, billets or slabs are trans- 
ferred to cooling beds or if it is desired to roll 
smaller billets from the blooms, the hot blooms are 
conveyed directly to a billet mill without reheating 
for further rolling. A modern 40-inch reversing mill 
is capable of rolling up to 100,000 tons of blooms, 
billets and slabs per month. 


(To be continued ) 
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“Prepolishing” Before Forming 
(Concluded from Page 77) 


is done by feeding the pieces be- 
tween two steel rolls which have an 
adjustable setting under spring load 
to suit the different thicknesses of 
Steel. Unless this burr is removed 
it will in time cut the abrasive belt 
of the first polishing head. 


Pieces then pass successively at a 
travel of 45 feet per minute through 
the multiple polishing heads which 
are equipped with Minnesota Mining, 
cloth-backed abrasive belts coated 
with aluminum oxide grit progress- 
ing from coarse to fine and falling 
within the range of 120-240 grit. The 
belts are driven by 50-hp motors at 
a speed of 5000 fpm. The aim is to 
develop a surface with a microinch 
reading of 12-14 rms and a total of 
about 0.005-inch of stock usually is 
removed. 


Each polishing head is equipped 
with pinch-type bottom drive rolls, 
rubber covered and arranged to ap- 
ply pressure of about 30 psi to the 
sheet as it passes under the belt, 
backed up by a so-called “billy” roll. 
Belt wear is fairly rapid and is 
measured by an ammeter which shows 
the load on the drive motor. For 
example, a new belt under full load 
will give a reading of 125 amp, al- 
though the range of normal “cutting” 
is 80-90 amp. As the abrasive on 
the belt wears off the ammeter read- 
ing will drop and when it falls to 
around 25 amp, the head is shut down 
and the belt removed. Fig. 2 shows 
one of the polishing heads with the 
top cabinet enclosure removed to dis- 
close the arrangement of the belt 
mounting. Note the idler roll which 
maintains belt tension. Belt pres- 
sure against the sheet being polished 
is maintained through air cylinder 
and is controlled through an air valve 
outside the machine cabinet. The 
top roll oscillates slightly to keep 
the belt tracking properly and also 
to change the pattern of the grain 
cut on the steel continuously. 


Belt Life Quadrupled—=iIn early 
tests, water soluble oil was used on 
the belts, but poor belt life suggested 
a change to a mineral-base cutting 
oil. This, in some cases quadrupled 
belt life. The coolant is recirculated 
to the belts after it has been tho- 
roughly cleaned of all loose steel and 
grit by magnetic separators of the 
permanent magnet type and by 
settling. The solution is aerated to 
keep solids in suspension until the 
separators can pick them up. This 
arrangement prevents belts from 
“loading up” and resulted in a 50 per 
cent improvement in belt life. Tem- 
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perature of the steel does not go over 
100° F in the polishing operation. 


Polishing heads were designed and 
built by the Murray-Way Corp., De- 
troit,,and have been in a constant 
process of evolution and improvement 
since the first experimental unit was 
installed. They are individual units, 
each with its own drive motor and 
control equipment, although they are 
readily interconnected for tandem 
operation. As installed, they are com- 
pletely enclosed in a steel cabinet, 
with side doors equipped with a win- 
dow permitting quick inspection of 
the inner mechanism. Belts are 
changed in a matter of minutes by 
opening these doors, releasing the 
tension on the rolls, sliding the old 
belt off, replacing it with a spare 
which is stocked conveniently beside 
the production line, and resetting the 
tension. 


Coating Applied—After emerging 
on the conveyor from the sixth polish- 
ing head, the stock is passed through 
a strip washer which removes all 
loose grit and grease and heats the 
steel to 200° F by means of a hot 
air blast drying chamber. It then 
passes through coating rolls which 
apply a protective, elastic and trans- 
parent coating of semiplastic com- 
position. 

The coating equipment was de- 
signed by the plant’s own engineers 
and several different methods have 
been tried. One was to drip the 
coating through a series of small 
apertures in a feed tube onto a top 
rubber-covered coating roll under 
which the sheet passed. Another in- 
volved a line of small pressure sprays 
across the width of the sheet. The 
aim is to get a uniform layer of 
coating on the surface and to avoid 
excessive amounts of the material 
being applied. 

There are several sources for the 
plastic coating material. For example, 
a Detroit chemical company supplies 
one known as Fluid-Film, described as 
a complex, organic, semiplastic com- 
position, with high film strength, 
neutral in pH, leaving no residue or 
strain, nonpigmented, applied by 
brush, spray, roll or dip; and dif- 
ficult to rupture even under intense 
draw stresses. The coating is a water- 
soluble material, applied at room 
temperature. It will air dry quickly 
and the curing or setting of the coat- 
ing may be speeded up by passing the 
steel through a gas-fired oven at 
around 375° F. 

Theory of the plastic coating 
is that it protects the polished steel 
through the various drawing opera- 
tions, being sufficiently tough to 
resist die scoring of the surface by 
preventing metal-to-metal contact and 


thus avoiding the necessity of fur. 
ther hand polishing of formed j arts 
before plating. The coating is readily 
removed by hot water after the press 
operations. 


No Polishing Needed—Thus, rear 
bumper blanks, of high-strength low. 
alloy steel 0.108-inch thick, are pre- 
polished, coated, formed to a com- 
plicated shape with several reverse 
curves in a single press operation 
and, after washing, are started direct- 
ly into copper plating with no polish- 
ing needed. Deep-drawn bumper 
guards, always requiring tedious hand 
or automatic polishing after form- 
ing in the past, are similarly proc- 
essed. 

In addition to the elimination of 
metal-to-metal contact in the dies 
and its possible development of sur- 
face scoring, the flat polishing and 
coating system permits building up 
a substantial bank of flat stock ahead 
of the press room which is in no 
danger of corroding while awaiting 
processing. The coating, of course, is 
applied to only one side of the stock, 
that which is eventually to receive 
the bright or lustrous chrome plate. 
There is no concern over the surface 
finish of the underside of the blank 
which become the “inside” of the 
formed part. 

Another thing, as soon as the flat 
stock is polished, it is possible to 
detect surface defects in the steel 
which in the past escaped attention 
until the part was fully formed and 
finished preparatory to plating. Be- 
yond that, the coated surface is pro- 
tected against possible damage in 
handling through the press opera- 
tions. Finally, where parts previous- 
ly were “polished in the form” and 
had sharp lines embossed in them for 
styling reasons, there was danger 
of rounding off these lines to the de- 
triment of the original design and 
styling. 


Future Uses—Engineers feel there 
may be important possibilities ahead 
in prepolishing or finishing in the 
flat, for parts other than those which 
are to be plated. Why, they ask, 
might it not be worthwhile to polish 
even cold-rolled sheets for body 
panels, to scour off that thin surface 
“crud” which may conceal defects 
which would later show up after 
press forming? Going a step further, 
would it not be advantageous to 
give the sheets so polished the usual 
“bonderizing” chemical treatment be- 
fore they were stamped to shape’ 
Such a coating would act as a die 
lubricant, facilitating deep drawing 
and lessening the danger of die 
scratches which now have to be rub- 
bed out laboriously before priming 
and painting. 
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LAMSON 
Toughness... Shrengih... Precision 


Accurately headed, precision threaded and plenty rugged— 
that, in a nutshell, describes Lamson “1035” Cap Screws. 


mson pioneered the “high tensile” Cap Screw after years of research 
and “on the job” testing. 


Today’s “1035” product is precision-made on the finest type of bolt-making 
machinery—and heat-treated automatically in furnaces 
where the atmosphere is scientifically controlled. 


As a result, the modern Lamson “1035” Cap Screw is unmatched 
for strength, toughness and all-round quality. 


at's why you'll be way ahead always to say “Lamson” before you say “Cap Screws.” 


he LAMSON & SESSIONS @a. 


General Offices: 1971 West 85th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 
Plants at Cleveland and Kent, Ohio @ Birmingham ¢ Chicago 





FASTENERS SINCE 1866 
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LAMSON LOCK NUTS: Fconom- 
ical, vibration- proof. Can be 
re-used repeatedly. 


"1035" SET SCREWS: Cup point 
type, hardened, heat-treated. 


COTTER PINS: Steel, Brass, Alu- 
minum and Stainless Steel. 


SPECIAL NUTS: Cone, Barrel, 
Oblong, Plier, Tri-Slot, Half- 
round, etc. 


PHILLIPS AND CLUTCH HEAD: 
Machine Screws and Tapping 


i 





MILLED STUDS: Concentric, 
accurate, ina full range of sizes. 





“BENT” BOLTS: Including U 
Bolts, Eye Bolts, Hook Bolts, etc. 


WEATHER-TIGHT BOLTS: Elimi- 
nate counter-boring in wood 
assemblies. 


PIPE PLUGS: Forged Steel, 
heat-treated. 
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§ FOR MORE INFORMATION j 
ON LAMSON Money-Saver 
s FASTENERS...... CHECK i: 
COUPONand CLIP THIS STRIP 


The Lamson & Sessions Company 
1971 W. 85th St., Cleveland 2, Ohie 




















Ductile Zirconium 
(Continued from Page 84) 


(1560° F), the sheath removed and 
the sheet finished by cold rolling 10, 
20, 30, 40, 50, and 60 per cent re- 
duction to 0.062-inch sheet; 50 per 
cent cold-worked sheet (from the 
same ingot), which was annealed 
from 400 to 1100° C (750 to 2010° F) 
for 1 hour and furnace-cooled; and a 
similar set of specimens from ingot 
S 159, which was rolled at 650° C 
(1200° F) in air before the cold roll- 
ing schedule. In addition, a number 
of flat specimens cut from trans- 
verse sections of the sheet were also 
included. Duplicate specimens an- 
nealed at 1000° C (1830° F) were 
quenched in brine to determine the 
effect of rapid cooling from above 
the transformation temperature. 


Physical properties obtained on the 
cold-rolled sheet from ingot S 160 
are plotted in Fig. 5. The zero work 
condition is represented by material 
which was rolled in a sheath at 850° 
C (1560° F) to 0.062-inch, soaked 
for 30 minutes at temperature, and 
air-cooled. 


Tensile Strength Increased — 
Ultimate strength increased from 
63,500 psi for the zero cold-worked 
material to 77,500 psi at 20 per cent 
cold work, and then continued an 
orderly rise to 93,500 psi at 60 per 
cent with no evidence of overwork- 
ing. Yield strength showed a similar 
trend, with no retardation at 60 per 
cent. Proportional limit increased 
rapidly up to 10 per cent, leveled 
off up to 40 per cent, and then began 
a steady climb to 60 per cent cold 
work. Hardness increased rapidly 
to 20 per cent, with over 70 per 
cent of the total work hardening 
occurring within this range. Per- 
centage of elongation drops steadily 
from an initial value of 14 to 8.5 at 
20 per cent cold work. Constancy 
of the elongation and hardness, 
along with the continued increase of 
ultimate and yield strengths, indi- 
cates that the limit of cold working 
is somewhere beyond 60 per cent. 


Values shown for 80 per cent re- 
ductions were obtained on 0.030-inch 
sheet, which was cold-rolled to 40 
per cent reduction, then turned at 
right angles, and cross-rolled an 
additional 40 per cent. These data 
are included in Fig. 5, although it is 
realized that they may not be 
directly comparable because of the 
variation in thickness of the test 
specimens and the reported, but as 
yet unknown, change in physical 
properties due to directional roll- 
ing. 
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Effect Of Annealing Temperature 
—Variations of physical properties 
of cold-reduced sheet from ingot 
160 with annealing temperature also 
are shown in Fig. 5. For this part of 
the work, test sections of 1/16-inch 
sheet in the 50 per cent cold-reduced 
condition were annealed for 1 hour 
in helium at temperatures ranging 
from 400 to 1100° C (750 to 2010° F) 
and furnace-cooled. 


Ultimate strength drops from 
86,400 psi for the unannealed ma- 
terial to 80,000 psi for the specimens 
heated at 400° C (750° F), and then 
declines sharply to 63,000 psi at 
500° C (930° F) and 58,000 psi at 
600° C (1110° F). At 500° C (930° 
F) the metal was still in the cold- 
worked condition, while the 600° C 
(1110° F) specimen was completely 
recrystallized. Thus the decrease 
from 400 to 500° C (750 to 930° F) 
is attributed to complete stress re- 
lief, and the continued but less 
abrupt decline from 500 to 600° C 
(930 to 1110° F), to recrystalliza- 
tion. Grain growth is rather slow, 
increasing from 0.015 mm at 700° C 
(1290° F) to 0.040 at 1000° C (1830° 
F), and coincides nicely with the 
almost constant value of 59,000 psi 
over the balance of the range out to 
1100° C (2010° F). 

Yield point values follow a trend 
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Fig. 7—Charpy (V-notch) impact 
strength of zirconium plate 
rolled at 650° C 
Fig. 8—Effect of temperature on 
hardness of several metals 





similar to that of the ult: nate 
strength to 800° C (1470° F). Abpye 
this temperature the values incr:-aseq 
to 40,500 psi at 1100° C (2010° F), 

Proportional limit shows only a 
small decrease at 400° C (750° F). 
dips sharply to 26,000 psi at 600° ¢ 
(1110° F), rises to 28,000 psi at 
700° C (1290° F), falls to a minimum 
of 20,400 psi at 900° C (1650° F), 
and then rises to 24,000 psi at 
1000° C. This behavior is not un- 
precedented, being similar to ti- 
tanium in this respect’. 

Elongation Increased—Elongation 
increased from 9 per cent in the 
cold-worked material to 14 per cent 
at 400° C (750° F) and 27.5 per cent 
at 700° C (1290° F). The minimum 
at 900° C (1650° F) was unexplained 
by grain size measurements or a 
comparison of other properties. At 
1100° C (2010° F) the elongation 
was about 29 per cent. 

Hardness decreased from B-96 for 
the cold-worked specimen to B-91 
in the material annealed at 500° C 
(930° F), remained virtually con- 
stant to 900° C (1650° F) and then 
dropped to about B-85' at 1000 and 
1100° C (1830 and 2010° F). 

Modulus of elasticity was 13.5 x 
10° psi over the entire range. 

Zirconium metal, when rapidly 
cooled from above 900° C (1650° F), 
exhibits a martensitic — structure 
which results from the _ allotropic 
transformation from the beta to 
alpha modification’. Fig. 2 shows 
a martensitic pattern of fine alpha 
needles in the residual beta grain 
boundaries, which are in sharp con- 
trast to the polyhedral alpha grains 
of the furnace-cooled material shown 
in Fig. 6. 

Effect of Hot Rolling at 650° C 
(1200° F) Before Cold Rolling— 
Sheath rolling particularly with thin 
sheets, is both expensive and time- 
consuming, and since a previous in- 
vestigation? has shown that Zir- 
conium could be heated in air at 
700° © (1290° F) for a considerable 
time without harmful effects, ingot 
S 159 was forged and rolled at 850° 
C (1560° F) in an iron sheath to pro- 
duce a sheet 7 x 15 x 0.43 inches and 
then rolled at 650° C (1200° F) in air 
to sheet which, when cold-rolled, 
would finish with 10, 20, 30, 40, 50, 
and 60 per cent cold work at a uni- 
form thickness of 0.062-inch for all 
specimens. Tensile properties are 
shown in Fig. 3. 

A comparison of Figs. 3 and 5 
shows that there are only a few dif- 
ferences between the physical prop- 
erties of the sheet produced by the 
two rolling techniques. 

On the basis of experience gained 
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from these ingots, it appears that 
there is no material advantage to be 
gained by sheath rolling the metal 
at 850° C (1560° F). 

Impact Tests—Impact strength de- 
terminations were made on _ speci- 
mens cut from sheet prepared by 
rolling at 650° C (1200° F) in air. 

All tests were made on a standard 
Riehle impact tester with a capacity 
of 220 ft-lb. Specimens were the 
standard ASTM, V-notch, Charpy 
type, 10 mm square by 55 mm long 
with a 45-degree V notch 2 mm deep 
having a root radius of 0.25 mm. 
With the exception of three trans- 
verse specimens taken for checks 
on directional properties, all of the 
pars were cut parallel to the direc- 
tion of final rolling. Results plotted 
in Fig. 7 cover a temperature range 
fom —190 to 600° C (—360 to 
1110° F) and represent the average 
of two or more specimens at each 
point. 

Hot Hardness—Hot hardness of 
zirconium was determined as a guide 
in forecasting the workability and 
strength of the metal at elevated 
temperatures. Measurements were 
made in a helium atmosphere on a 
Brinell hardness tester, the speci- 
mens being heated in an electric 
furnace mounted on tester. 


Hot hardness values for cast and 
worked zirconium are shown in Fig. 
8. For comparative purposes, the 
hardness versus temperature rela- 
tionships for cold-rolled SAE 1020 
steel, cold-rolled 70-30 brass and 
worked titanium are also shown. 
These were determined in the same 
apparatus and under similar con- 
ditions. 

Examination of these curves shows 
that zirconium has the same ab- 
normal drop in hardness as that re- 
ported for titanium by Kroll5,. 

Most alloys and metals form a 
curve of the type exhibited by brass 
or steel, whether they are in the 
worked state as used in these experi- 
ments or in the annealed condition. 
The immediate decrease in the hard- 
ness of zirconium in the tempera- 
ture range of 25 to 400° C (75 to 
750° F) is distinctly irregular and 
places limitations on the operating 
limit of the metal, even for moder- 
ate temperature applications. Some 
possibilities for hot rolling zirconium 
can be deduced from these data. 
Rolling at 200° C (390° F) with 
warm rolls should be quite feasible, 
Since the roll hardness is substan- 
tially unaltered, while the zirconium 
hardness is reduced 40 per cent. 

Annealed and hot-rolled zirconium 
sheet can be bent 180 degrees on a 
3 T radius. Cold work rapidly de- 
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V4" to 4” O. D. 9 to 22 gauge 


SQUARE-RECTANGULAR 


Yo" to 2” 20 gauge 1” to 2%”, 14, 16, 18 gauge 


Can be Beni, 


FLANGED, EXPANDED, TAPERED, DE- 
PRESS BEADED, EXPAND BEADED, 
ROLLED, EXTERNAL UPSET, INTERNAL 
UPSET, SPUN CLOSED, FORGED, BEVEL 
FLANGED, FLATTENED, SWAGED, 


FLUTED. yy, : | 


STRENGTH, WEIGHT, DUCTILITY, MA- 


CHINABILITY, WELDABILITY, I.D. and O.D. 


\ (at, Consult us for engineering and 
technical help in the selection of 
tubing best suited to your needs. 
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Thousands of products to- 
day~—from the smallest 
“Gadget” to the largest— 
earn more profits because 
of the use of MICHIGAN 
WELDED STEEL TUBING. 
The quality and depend- 
ability of MICHIGAN TUB- 
ING make possible similar 
profits for manufacturers 
who have not as yet con- 
sidered the design and 
fabrication advantages of 
welded steel tubing. 


A Quality Product, 
can be worked in your plant or 
prefabricated by MICHIGAN. 


33 Years in the Business 


ad — 9450 BUFFALO STREET + DETROIT 12, MICHIGAN 
FACTORIES: DETROIT, MICHIGAN « SHELBY, OHIO 


DISTRIBUTORS: Steel Sales Corp , Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Indianapolis 
and Minneapolis—Miller Steel Co., Inc . Hillside, N J.—C. L. Hyland, Dayton, Ohio— 
Dirks & Company, Portland, Oregon—James J. Shannon, Milton, Mass.—Service Stee] 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif.—American Tubular & Steel Products Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.— 
Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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That PRE-COAT 
fits you to a ‘7’ Plunkett! 


and for pre-coated THOMAS STRIP. 
This ready-to-use strip steel is manufactured to fit your fabricating 
equipment toa “‘T”’. And, it comes to you already pre-coated with special 
finishes to make your products more Teasing, Tantalizing and Tempt- 
ing to the trade. 


“T”’ for THOMAS, of course... 


* * * 


Try nickel-coated THOMAS STRIP, for example, when you want a sparkling 
product finish with rich lustre and deep reflectivity . . . when you want to retard 
corrosion, tarnishing and staining of parts in process . . . when you need in- 
creased resistance to oxidation at elevated temperatures, and resistance to 
scaling during heat treat. 

You’ll find that it really fits your production to a “‘T’’. The base steel, of course, 
is furnished metallurgically right for your products and processes. And, 
because nickel’s strength, hardness and ductility approach those of mild steel, 
nickel-coated THOMAS STRIP is readily adaptable to a broad variety of 
fabricating methods . . . from simple stampings to deep draws. 

Available natural, planished and buffed, nickel-coated THOMAS STRIP serves 
as your final product finish, saving you the costs of operating plating lines. It 
has many functional applications for products in which, due to unusual manu- 
facturing conditions, oxidation and scaling must be overcome. 


Thomas metallurgists will be glad to demonstrate nickel-coated THOMAS 
STRIP—and other special Thomas finishes—for 
your product, in your plant, at your convenience. 
Write us for samples and full information. 


THE THOMAS STEEL COMPANY 
WARREN, OHIO 


Specialists in Cold Rolled Strip Steel 
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STEEL Electrocoated with Chromium, Nickel, Copper, Zinc and Brass @ Hot 
Dipped Tin and Lead Alloy @ Lacquer Coated in Colors @ Alloy Strip 
Steel @ Uncoated Strip Steel @ Produced to Your Specifications. 


stroys the formability—10 per cen: 
cold work increasing the minimu 
bend radius to 8 T. Sheet with 2) 
per cent or more cold work can 
only be bent on a 12 to 16 T radius 


It should be noted that the valucs 
given above are on sheet prepared 
largely by longitudinal rolling. Since 
zirconium has a hexagonal struc- 
ture, it may be expected to have 
directional properties. 


Rod and Wire—Rod and wire are 
produced from zirconium ingots 
along the general outline described 
in the section on working. Ingots 
are quartered and forged at 650° C 
(1200° F) to a rough hexagon or 
square form. These forged bars can 
be hot or cold-worked by either 
swaging or rolling to produce rod of 
the desired size. The only limitation 
on reduction by hot working at 
650° C (1200° F) is that occasioned 
by periodic cleaning of the rods to 
remove surface defects. 


Wire is drawn in standard tung- 
sten carbide dies. As noted by Fast, 
the cleaning metal is difficult to 
draw because of seizure in the dies. 
The oxide film produced by air an- 
nealing is a satisfactory lubricant 
for wire drawing but is extremely 
difficult to remove after the wire 
has reached the required diameter. 
This oxide skin, if not removed, will 
dissolve at elevated temperatures 
and embrittle the metal. Most sat- 
isfactory method of avoiding the 
troubles of die seizure and oxidation 
consists in coating the wire bar 
stock with a common metal, such as 
iron or copper. This protective 
sheath is then removed by pickling 
after the wire has been drawn to 
size. 


Resistivity of Bureau’ of Mines 
zirconium in the form of annealed 
wire is 50.5 + 0.5 microhms/cm‘ 
while that of hard drawn (30 to 90 
per cent cold work) wire has a 
specific resistance of 52.0 + 0.5. 
Values as high as 60 microhms/cm* 
have been found for cold drawn wire 
prepared from zirconium containing 
abnormal amounts of impurities 
such as iron, carbon or oxygen. 
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New Products and Equipment 





Higher Production Honing 


Long life at high production speeds, 
reduced maintenance, ability to han- 
die heavier loads and greater flexi- 
bility are features of the four-speed 
model MBB wet honing machine, de- 
signed by Sunnen Products Co., 7910 
Manchester Ave., St. Louis 17, Mo. 
It uses standard Sunnen honing man- 





drels for sizing and finishing holes 
in a 0.120-2.625-inch diameter range. 
Spindle is mounted on precision ball 
bearings which are preloaded and 
life-time lubricated. The self-energiz- 
ing brake stops the spindle instantly, 
speeding loading and unloading of 
the work. Motor is a 1%4-hp capaci- 
tor, resilient base type. 
Check No, 1 on Reply Card for more Details 


2000 Pounds at 10 Mph 


Carrying 2000 pounds or 14 cubic 
feet of bulk material, the Power- 
Cart, built by Gar-Bro Mfg. Co., 2416 
E. 16th St., Los Angeles, Calif., is 
able to travel at speeds up to 10 mph 
and climb 20 per cent grades. Bulk 





handling tray is balanced on trun- 
hions at each side. Truck dumps or 
pours under the complete control of 
the operator. A trip-latch releases 
the tray and a tilt-brake holds it 
al any pouring angle. 
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Bulk tray, box or platform tray 
can be interchanged in less than 5 
minutes. Steering and power control 
are by tiller. Power is furnished by 
a 7-hp 4-cycle engine, speed of which 
is controlled by a foot throttle. All 
moving parts are equipped with Tim- 
ken roller bearings. 

Check No, 2 on Reply Card for more Details 


Grinder for the Tool Room 


Hardened and ground sliding bear- 
ings, feed screws of the ground thread 
type and antifriction nuts for speed 
screw sensitivity are features of the 
8 x 10 x 24-inch size tool room grind- 
er offered by Thompson Grinder Co., 
Springfield, O. Machine has a hori- 
zontal grinding wheel spindle and 
reciprocating work table grinding 
with the wheel periphery. Maximum 
table movement is 29 inches, traverse 
8 inches, and vertical movement 10 





inches from table to underside of 
the 12-inch diameter wheel. 
Spindle is of heat treated alloy 
steel mounted in four preloaded, pre- 
lubricated ball bearings. It has a 
3600/1800 rpm, two-speed wheel head. 
Hydraulically operated table has a 
speed of 5 to 70 fpm. 
rapid traverse of cross feed is 240 
inches per minute. Auxiliary equip- 
ment includes coolant through the 
wheel, magnetic chucks and control, 
universal contour devices utilizing 10 
to 1 magnified template with diamond 
truing tool. 
Check No. 3 on Reply Card for more Details 


Contour Projector 


Greater working space for efficient 
staging is incorporated in the con- 
tour projector known as model 2, 
offered by Eastman Kodak Co., Ro- 
chester 4, N. Y. The optical instru- 
ment provides a 14%-inch work space 


Hydraulic . 





between lamphouse and lens, regard- 
less of magnification. Table is 20 
inches long and vertical travel is 
4 inches. 

Eight inches of space is provided 
between the object under inspection 
and the first lens of the projection 
system, while additional work space 
has been gained by relocating the 
lamphouse. Surface projection has 





been made easier by a mirror attach- 
ment which provides surface or blind 
hole illumination in any of five planes. 
A ball-bearing mounted, six-station 
lens turret permits instant selection 
of any of six magnifications—10, 20, 
31.25, 50, 62.5 and 100x. 

Check No. 4 on Reply Card for more Details 


Tube Benders 


Production or intermittent bend- 
ing of tubing may be performed in 
the range of 4 to 1% inches by tube 
benders, built by Republic Mfg. Co., 
1930 W. 77th St., Cleveland 2, O. The 
bench bender has a capacity of * 





to 14-inch tubing and may be post, 
bench or stand-mounted. 
Hand benders No. 38 and No. 39 


cover ranges of 4 to % and % to 
%-inch, respectively. Tubing of soft 
copper, brass, aluminum, or fully 


annealed steel may be bent ac- 
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curately and to desired angles. 
Shapes may be bent with special ra- 
dius blocks. 

Check No, 5 on Reply Card for more Details 


Detects Noisy Gears 


Gear sets which are objectionably 
noisy in operation may be detected 
and corrected before they reach as- 
sembly by a sound tester developed 
by National Broach & Machine Co., 
5600 St. Jean Ave., Detroit 13, Mich. 


Tester is built in two sizes, one 
for gears up to 14 inches in diameter 





and the other for gears up to 24 
inches. Tests are run at four differ- 
ent speeds in either direction, with 
or without gear loading. Machine 
may be equipped for air clamping 
to expedite loading and unloading. 

Check No. 6 on Reply Card for more Details 


Automatic Shaft Machine 


Precut bar and tubular stock in 
lengths from 30 to 60 inches may 
be handled by a 15-inch six-spindle 
screw machine built by Greenlee 
Brothers & Co., Rockford, Ill. Design 
permits a turning operation on the 
back end of the stock, eliminating a 
second operation. Stock is loaded 
into a magazine at the rear of the 
machine which is adjustable for vari- 
ous lengths, holding up to 40 bars of 
%4-inch diameter material. 

An air cylinder, operating a load- 
ing bar, advances the stock into the 
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spindles where it is accurately posi- 
tioned by a swing-type stock stop 
that is automatically cleared from the 
tooling area after the loading cycle 
is completed. At the same time the 
new bar is loaded into the spindle, 
the completed pie@e is moved forward 
into a live-roll mechanism which pro- 
pels it through a sleeve in the gear 
box and out the front of the ma- 
chine. An out-feed hopper stacks 
the bars and makes them available 
for further processing. 

Check No, 7 on Reply Card for more Details 


Automatic Finishing Machine 


Fast indexing, variable work spin- 
dle speeds and variable time dwell 
are features of Super model K-46-6 
indexing rotary automatic finishing 
machines, developed by Hammond 
Machinery Builders Inc., 1627 Doug- 
las Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. Designed 
to handle comparatively large work, 
the machines have an infinitely vari- 
able production range from 150 to 
1700 indexes per hour. The wide 
range of head styles available have 
3 to 15 hp drives, 


An automatic table lock positions 
the table rigidly and accurately dur- 
ing the dwell period. Air-operated 
head lifters raise the wheel from 
the work before indexing. A safety 
foot control permits the operator to 
hold the table at dwell position. 
Check No. 8 on Reply Card for more Details 


Tool Grinding Machine 


Straight and helical milling cut- 
ters, formed cutters, straddle and 
face mills, angular cutters of any 
angle, end mills, straight or tapered 
reamers, etc., may be sharpened on 
the No. 10N cutter and tool grinding 
machine, offered with universal equip- 
ment by Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 
Providence 1, R. I, Fixed height of 
the machine gives easy visibility of 
wheel and work from the operating 
positions. Sensitive controls are 
easily operated and are located for 
access from front, right rear or left 
rear of the table. 

Double-ended_ antifriction wheel 
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spindle may be swiveled in the ho:i- 
zontal plane. Transverse movement 
screw mounted directly above tie 
V-way and precision ground stc¢e] 
rollers on flat-way eliminate tendency 
of the carriage to twist. Wheel spin- 





dle motor and driving mechanism 
are enclosed in the base, <A _ wide 
selection of attachments increases 
machine’s versatility for the sharpen- 
ing of the various types of tools. 

Check No, 9 on Reply Card for more Details 


Various Electrodes Handled 


Capable of handling all alternat- 
ing or alternating-direct current elec- 
trodes from 1/16 to 3/16-inch inclu- 
sive is the engine driven, combination 
alternating current arc welder «nd 
3 kw power plant built by Miller 
Electric Mfg. Co., Appleton, Wis. Unit 
is offered either as a stationary mod- 
el or a completely portable unit on 
a rubber-tired truck. It is capable 
of delivering 200 amp of welding 
current, 

Another use may be for pipe thaw- 
ing, the high cycle alternating cur- 
rent thawing pipes rapidly. For pow- 
er, the machine provides 3 kw, 
110/220 v ac, 60 cycle, single phase 
current. Generator is powered by 
an Onan 2-cylinder, 4-cycle air cooled 
engine. 

Check No. 10 on Reply Card for more Details 


For Refractory Mixing 


Designed and built for open hearth 
refractory mixing is a portable multi- 
blade mixer with skip loader, an- 
nounced by Multiplex Machinery 
Corp., Elmore, O. It consists of 4 
mixer mounted on a _ four-wheeled 
pneumatic-tired truck which may be 
moved to any open hearth location. 
Lifting hook allows it to be conveyed 
by overhead cranes. Skip loader 
facilitates loading. 

Standard wheelbarrows may be lo- 
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Ask "ee “oe —" for J al 
J&L EE STEEL 
the NEW fast-cutting bessemer screw stock STEE 








Hundreds of machine shops report . . . Longer Tool Life . . . Better Finish 
..» Faster Operation—when they use J&L “E” Steel, the amazing new £34. oe 
bessemer screw stock for fittings... nuts... bolts... shafts... rollers : 
and similar products. 

J&L “E” Steel is available in standard shapes and in three grades: E-15, 
E-23 and E-33, each within the composition limits of standard bessemer 
screw steels with similar tensile properties. 

Your steel distributor will be glad to deliver J&L “E” Steel. He knows 
that once you start using this free-cutting steel, you’ll want more. 

Users have obtained machinability ratings as high as 170 with J&L 
“E” Steel! 


Your Steel Distributor is Your STEEL SERVICE CENTER for 
—QUICK DELIVERIES 


—WELL-ASSORTED STOCKS 
—HIGH QUALITY COLD FINISHED STEEL 




















© 40s 
Write us for the name of the nearest steel distributor of J&L “E” and lence & Liadhe Gia Coercon | 


other J&L cold finished steels . . . Also let us send you our new booklet: 404 Jones & Laughlin Building 
“Faster Machining ... Smoother Finish... Longer Tool Life.” Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

















‘ Please send me the name of the near- | 
Any part machined from bessemer steel can be made better from “E” Steel. vs J&L “E” Steel 2 ope r 


“E” Steel (U.S. Pat. No. 2,484,231) is easily identified by the distinctive blue color on the end of every bar. ] Also a copy of “Faster Machining... 
Smoother Finish... Longer Tool Life.” 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION § | *— 


From its own raw materials, PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: HOT ROLLED AND COLD FINISHED ‘ieee mm cate 
Xie manufactures @ full line of BARS AND SHAPES + STRUCTURAL SHAPES + HOT AND COLD ADDRESS as! 
Ce ROLLED STRIP AND SHEETS + TUBULAR, WIREAND TIN MILL || 


certain products in OTISCOLOY 


and JALLOY (Ai tensile steels). PRODUCTS + “PRECISIONBILT” WIRE ROPE * COAL CHEMICALS a EAE 
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Seven ton capacity 
Ajax Low Frequen- 
cy Induction Fur- 
nace now in use 
for Hot Dip Gal- 
vanizing. 


Now Ajax engineers have de- 
veloped a galvanizing furnace 
lined with an inert refractory ma- 
terial. The melt is_ internally 
heated by the electric induction 
principle introduced by Ajax more 
than thirty years ago. Costly 


pnewing tcc, iron kettle replacements and dross 


tory brick lin- . ° 

ing walls con- formation from iron kettle are 
taining the é . . 
molten zinc. eliminated. Internal circulation 
No iron kettle 

— assures complete uniformity of 


temperature. 


FASTER PRODUCTION ® UNIFORM QUALITY 
LESS MAINTENANCE ¢ LOW OPERATING COST 
ABSOLUTE TEMPERATURE CONTROL ® LONG 
LIFE © REDUCED DROSSING © NO HOT SPOTS 
SMALLER ZINC BATH POSSIBLE 


AJAX ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
TRENTON 7,N. J. 


ye INDUCTION MELTING FURNACE 








AJAX, 


TAMA-WYATT —— 





Associate Companes: AJAX METAL COMPANY, Non Ferrous ingot Metals and Alloys for Foundry Use 
AJAX ELECTROTHERMIC CORP., Ajax Northrup High Frequency induction Furnaces 
AJAX ELECTRIC CO., ENC., The Ajax Hultgren Electric Salt Bath Furnace 
AJAX ELECTRIC FURNACE CORP., Ajax Wyatt Induction Furnaces for Melting 
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cated at the opposite. side for 


MI 
ceiving the mixed material. Unit ae 
is of all steel construction with sha its col 


operating in antifriction bearin,:s, 





Drive is through V-belts, Front wheels 
turn and are equipped with pulling 
tongue. Mixers are offered in 3, 5, 
7 and 12 cu ft capacities. 

Check No. 11 on Reply Card for more Details 


Truck and Shop Hoist 


Useable on a three-wheel tubular 
steel floor frame or on truck beds, 
work benches or loading docks is the 
utility hydraulic truck and_ shop 
hoist, announced by Unit Mfg. Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Maximum load of 
%-ton may be lifted 77% inches in 











45 seconds. By using a short hook- 
up, 2000 pounds may be lifted 52 
inches in the same time. 

A double action hand operated hy- 
draulic pump powers the hoist. When 
removed from the truck bed, the 
hoist leaves a surface smooth enough 
for other operations. When mounted 
on a truck, the 45-inch boom will 
swing in a full circle. Wheels on the 
floor frame are equipped with nee- 
dle bearings which will not bind 
while rolling. 

Check No. 12 on Reply Card for more Details 


CUTS POWER CIRCUIT: For aut»- 
matically cutting off the power cir- 
cuit when a high frequency cabin:t 















MICRO-POLISH unit with cab- 
inet removed to show 
interior construction. 


MICRO-POLISH unit showing 
accessible controls and neat 
compact designs. 






_ 





An outstanding system of sheet-grinding and 
polishing proved-right in actual operation. 


; You too, will like MICRO-POLISH because... 


Gives higher quality surface for any given grain size. 
Much faster grinding rate without burning. 

Greater operating economy. 

Handles sheet, strip or blanked parts, any width or 
. length. 

It’s a wet or dry process. 

" Convenient, reliable controls carefully protected from 
n abrasives and foreign matter. 





We also manufacture a complete line of buffing and polishing equipment 
h to handle any contour or formed parts. 
d Inquiries are invited. 









A typical 12 unit MICRO-POLISH installation. 





Y THE MURRAY-WAY CORPORATION 
3925 WEST FORT STREET ©¢ DETROIT 16, MICHIGAN 
AUTOMATIC POLISHING, BUFFING, GRINDING EQUIPMENT 
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door is opened, a small door inter- 
lock switch assembly has been de- 
veloped by Micro Switch, Freeport, 
Ill. It consists of a combination 
mounting bracket, rod actuator and 
a roller lever actuated snap action 
precision switch, 

Check No, 13 on Reply Card for more Details 


INFRARED SPECTROPHOTO- 
METER: Known as model 21, a new 
double beam infrared spectrophoto- 
meter with a wide range of operating 
variables is introduced by Perkin- 
Elmer Corp., Glenbrook, Conn. It 
records directly in per cent trans- 
mission against a linear wave length 
scale on large, easily read charts. 

Check No. 14 on Reply Card for more Details 


ELECTRODE FOR ALUMINUM: For 
aluminum and aluminum alloys, the 
new welding electrode Eutectrode 
2101, is announced by Eutectic Weld- 
ing Alloys Corp., New York 13, N. Y. 
It has a tensile strength of 34,000 
psi. The electrode does not spatter 
and stop and start welding presents 
no difficulties. It is available in 1/8 
and 3/16-inch sizes. 

Check No. 15 on Reply Card for more Details 


FRACTIONAL HP MOTOR: E.M.C. 
model 1100, announced by Electric 
Motor Corp., Racine, Wis., is a dy- 
namically balanced single shaft frac- 
tional horsepower motor. It is a 
brush type universal motor of 1/20- 
hp intermittent duty and 1/25-hp 
continuous duty. 

Check No. 16 on Reply Card for more Detalls 


RETAINS HEAT: Carey Tempchek, 
a new improved heat insulation in 
pipe covering and block form for 
temperatures to 1500° F, has been 
developed by Philip Carey Mfg. Co., 
Cincinnati 15, O. It consists of sili- 
cas, combined with asbestos fibers 
and bonding agents. It forms tight 
joints, is nonirritating, noncorrosive 
and easy to apply. 

Check No. 17 on Reply Card for more Details 


DRILLS FOR HARDENED STEEL: 
Black Drill Co., Cleveland, O., an- 
nounces a new and improved Hard- 
steel drill for the drilling of hard- 
ened and work-hardening steels. Im- 
provement results from a change in 
the formulation of the alloy material 
itself. Drill has improved tortional 
strength which permits wider lati- 
tude in drilling pressures. 

Check No. 18 on Reply Card for more Details 


COMBINATION GROOVE 
SHEAVES: Extension of the Magic- 
Grip sheave line to include A-B com- 
bination groove sheaves in sizes from 
3 to 38 inches, one to six grooves, is 
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announced by Allis Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Both collar 
(style C) and noncollar (style NC) 
types operate on the same principle 
of clamping sheave quickly and firm- 
ly to shaft by compressing split 
tapered bushing sleeve. 

Check No. 19 on Reply Card for more Details 


HOLDS TOOLS: Standard Pressed 
Steel Co., Jenkintown, Pa., offers the 
Carry-Tool, an easy rolling unit made 
of heavy gage steel with large 
drawers that hold a fu!l complement 
of tools. It may be used on assem- 
bly lines, at machines or in the tool 
room. 

Check No. 20 on Reply Card for more Details 


FOR SMOOTH TRAVEL: For use 
with all hook-type electric and hand- 
operated hoists, the Rocket trolley is 
offered by David Round & Son, 
Cleveland 5, O. Trolley is of all steel 
construction and the sealed ball bear- 
ing wheels have deep flanges to pre- 
vent climbing the track. Self-align- 
ing unit is available in a complete 
range of sizes to cover capacities of 
%-ton up to 2 tons and for use on 
I-beams from 4 to 12 inches. 

Cheek No. 21 on Reply Card for more Details 


BOSUN’S CHAIR: Painting, repairs 
and inspection of elevated work are 
facilitated by the new foot-operated 
bosun’s chair made by Safway Steel 
Products Inc., Milwaukee 13, Wis. 
The one-man platform hoist consists 
of a rigid tubular steel cage that is 
moved by a winch. 

Check No, 22 on Reply Card for more Details 


ALL-STEEL FAIRLEADER: With 
a throat large enough to pass a joint 
made up with Crosby wire rope clips, 
a new, all-steel fairleader is intro- 
duced by American Hoist & Derrick 
Co., St. Paul 1, Minn. Sheave and 
head are mounted on antifriction 
bearings. Sizes are available for %, 
1 and 14-inch wire rope. 

Check No. 23 on Reply Card for more Details 


MOVES DRUMS: A drum dolly that 
can be used for moving all standard 
55 gallon steel drums is announced 
by Quinn Products Co., Chicago 21, 
Ill. Three individually mounted, ball 
bearing full swivel casters are used. 
Overall size of the dolly is 21 x 21 x 
21 inches. 

Check No, 24 on Reply Card for more Details 


GRINDER SPINDLES: A new line 
of precision grinding spindles for 
use on all standard types of grinders 
is announced by Maxwell Co., Bed- 
ford, O. Featuring Fafnir bearing 
construction throughout, spindles fa- 
cilitate high speed precision grinding 
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operations. Type H is designed .s- 
pecially for external grinding apy \i- 
cations. Types H-3, H5-1-1% and H5-2, 
perform a wide variety of interna] 
grinding operations. 

Check No, 25 on Reply Card for more Detuils 


PROTECTS EQUIPMENT: Designed 
as a safety device to protect water 
cooled electrically operated equip- 
ment, a new electrical control is an- 
nounced by Electro Chemical Sup- 
ply & Engineering Co., Emmaus, Pa. 
Esto water control can be adjucted 
to operate at any water flow the 
equipment requires. If water supply 
fails, a weighted lever falls which 
opens the circuit and relay stops 
equipment, sounds an alarm or both. 
Check No, 26 on Reply Card for more Details 


TIME CLOCK: Operating by self- 
starting, synchronous motor or con- 
trolled by a master clock, series 800 
payroll recorder, made by Cincinnati 
Time Recorder Co., Cincinnati 14, 
O., automatically prints time upon 
insertion of time card. Models are 
available to print up the card to fa- 
cilitate subtraction; others print 
down or across and on front of card. 
Check No. 27 on Reply Card for more Details 


CONVERTS FROM LIMIT TO 
DIAL: Designated as the Dializer, 
a device to convert ordinary AGD 
snap gages to dial instruments is 
announced by Standard Gage Co. 
Inc., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. It is in- 
serted in place of two gaging pins 
of American gage design adjustable 
limit snap gages. It is available for 
frames No. 1 through No. 6 and will 
go in any model, A, B or C and in 
any make of frame if in accordance 
with AGD specifications. 

Check No. 28 on Reply Card for more Details 


EASY MOVING: Feather-Lite, a new 
light weight Wheel-Ezy hand truck, 
is offered by Rapids-Standard Co. 
Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich. It has a 
capacity load rating of 400 pounds. 
A tubular step-climber prevents 
wheels from catching on overhang 
of stair treads when moving loads 
between floors. Unit has 10-inch 
pneumatic or 8-inch molded-on rub- 
ber wheels. 

Gheck No. 29 on Reply Card for more Details 





FOR MORE INFORMATION 


on the new products and equipment 
in this section, fill in a card. 
It will receive prompt attenfion. 
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STEEL mill order backlogs are increasing in 
virtually all products. Bookings are especially 
heavy in the light, flat-rolled items and pipe. 
But carbon bars, plates, structurals and wire 
goods are under increased pressure. Even the 
specialties, such as stainless sheets and strip, 
are in noticeably stronger demand. Not only are 
consumers specifying actively for inventory, but 
volume is rising seasonally in some consuming 
lines. 


OUTLOOK— Automative requirements are un- 
diminished. Building needs are expanding. 
Farmers are taking larger tonnage. Agricultural 
implement makers are specifying more actively. 
Railroad carbuilding is rising. Road machinery 
and other heavy equipment builders are press- 
ing for shipments. Foundries are busier and are 
ordering more pig iron. All of which adds up to 
an unusually strong market condition with mill 
deliveries extending into summer assuring high- 
level steelmaking well into third quarter. So 
promising is the outlook, trade opinion increas- 
ingly expects no serious letdown in activity this 
year, barring grave automotive labor trouble. 
This is a significant reversal of view held a few 
weeks ago. 


PRODUCTION—JIn the first quarter this year 
steel output ran about 7 per cent behind that 
in the like period of 1949. This is considered 
highly satisfactory considering operating dif- 
ficulties in February and March due to the coal 
strike. Production in the three months totaled 
22,169,924 net tons with operations averaging 
90.4 per cent of capacity. This compares with 
24,052,146 tons and 101.5 per cent of capacity 
in the like period last year. March production, 
7,446,307 tons, was up about 9 per cent from 
February but was down about 11 per cent from 
March, 1949. Continuance of the first quarter 
rate of output through the remainder of the 
year would make 1950 one of the best years in 
history with output exceeding 88 million tons. 


That figure was topped in only three years, 
1948, 1944 and 1943. 


CPERATIONS— Steelmaking operations  in- 
creased 14 point last week to 98 per cent of 
capacity. This is equivalent to production of 
about 1,868,000 tons. It compares with 1,828,000 
tons in the like week a year ago and with a 
weekly average of 1,281,210 tons in 1940, high- 
est prewar year. District operations last week 
went up 7 points to 87 per cent in New England, 
2 points to 93 in eastern Pennsylvania, and 2.5 
points to 99.5 in Cleveland. From revised rates 
the ingot rate was off 1.5 points to 100 in Pitts- 
burgh and 3 points to 99 in Chicago. 


SUPPLY—Order accumulations on mill books 
would be heavier currently except for limita- 
tions on bookings imposed by producers. This 
is especially true of sheets and pipe. Some 
makers of sheets are out of the market entirely. 
Shipments extend through July on the major 
carbon grades and the carryover from second 
quarter is expected to take up a good part of 
the third quarter production. In fact, with due 
allowance for arrearages and production loss 
due to summer vacations, sheetmakers estimate 
they will have only a few weeks output avail- 
able for new business in third quarter. So tight 
is the supply situation in flat-rolled consumers 
are turning in larger number to the conversion 
market. Imported steel is being looked upon 
with increasing favor. 


PRICES-— Stability continues in all sections of 
the steel market pricewise. Other producers are 
considering adopting new extras announced a 
week ago on hot strip by Inland Steel Co. Other- 
wise the price situation is featureless. STEEL’s 
price composite on steelmaking scrap is frac- 
tionally higher at $29.08. On finished steel, the 
arithmetical composite holds at $93.18 as does 
the weighted index at 156.13. Pig iron com- 
posites are steady with No. 2 foundry, $46.47, 
basic, $45.97, and malleable, $47.27. 
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MARKET PRICES 





Composite Market Averages 


Apr. 13 Week Month Year 5 Yrs. 
1950 Ago Ago Ago Ago 
FINISHED STEEL INDEX, Weighted: 
Index (1935-39 —— 156.13 156.13 156.13 154.01 100.65 
Index in cents per Ib.. 4.230 4.230 4.230 4.172 2.727 
ARITHMETICAL PRICE COMPOSITES: 
Finished Steel, NT ..... $93.18 $93.18 $93.18 $94.50 $57.55 
No. 2 Fdry Pig Iron, GT 46.47 46.47 46.47 46.63 24.67 
Basic Pig Iron, GT..... 45.97 45.97 45.97 46.22 24.00 
Malleable Pig Iron, GT.. 47.27 47,27 47.27 47.34 25.29 
Steelmaking Scrap, GT.. 29.08 28.83 28.00 24.08 19.17 


Weighted finished stee] index based on average shipments and prices 
of the following 14 representative products during 5-year base period 
1935-39: Structural shapes, plates, rails, hot-rolled and cold-finished 
bars, pipe, wire, nails, tin plate, hot and cold-rolled sheets, galvanized 


sheets, hot and cold-rolled strip. For complete explanation see STEEL, ' 


Sept. 19, 1949, p. 54. 

Arithmetical steel price composite based om same products as the 
weighted finished steel index with the exception of rails, cold-finished 
bars, galvanized sheets and hot-rolled strip. 

Basic and No. 2 foundry pig iron composites are based on average 
prices at Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Granite City, Youngstown. Malleable composite based on same 
points, except Birmingham. 

Steelmaking scrap composite based on average prices of No. 1 heavy 
melting steel at Pittsburgh, Chicago and Philadelphia. 


Comparison of Prices 


Comparative prices by districts, in cents per pound except as other- 
wise noted. Delivered prices based on nearest production point. 


FINISHED MATERIALS 
Apr.13 Week Month Year 5 Yrs. 


1950 Ago Ago Ago Ago 
Bars, H.R., Pittsburgh .... 3.45 3.45 3.45 3.35 2.15 
Bars, H.R., Chicago ...... 3.45 3.45 3.45 3.35 2.15 
Bars, C.F., Pittsburgh .... 4.10-15 4.10-15 4.10-15 3.95 2.65 
Shapes, Std., Pittsburgh .. 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.25 2.10 
Shapes, Std., Chicago ...... 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.25 2.10 
Plates, Pittsburgh ....... 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 2.20 
Plates, CHICRBO ...c.ceceee 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.40 2.20 
Pihates, Coatesville, Pa. .. 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.75 2.20 
Plates, Sparrows Point, Md. 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.45 2.20 
Plates, Claymont, Del. ... 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.65 2.20 
Sheets, H.R., Pittsburgh .. 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.25 2.20 
Sheets, H.R., Chicago ....,3.35 3.35 3.35 3.25 2.20 
Sheets, C.R., Pittsburgh .. 4.10 4.10 4.10 4.00 3.05 
Sheets, C.R., Chicago ..... 4.10 4.10 4.10 4.00 3.05 
Sheets, C.R., Detroit ..... 4.30 4.30 4.30 4.20 3.15 
Sheets, Galv., Pittsburgh . 4.40 4.40 4.40 4.40 3.65 
Strip, H.R., Pittsburgh ... 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.50 2.10 
Strip, H.R., Chicago ..... 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25-30 2.10 
Strip, C.R., Pittsburgh ... 4.15 4.15 4.15 4.00-75 2.80 
Strip, C.R., Chicago ...... 4.30 .30 4.30 4.00-25 2.90 
Strip, C.R., Detroit ..... 4.3540 4.35-40 4.35-40 4.20-50 2.90 
Wire, Basic, Pittsburgh .. 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.15 2.60 
Nails, Wire, Pittsburgh .. 5.30 5.30 5.30 5.20 2.80 
Tin plate, box, Pittsburgh. $7.50 $7.50 $7.50 $7.75 $5.00 
SEMIFINISHED 
Billets,. forging, Pitts.(NT)$63.00 $63.00 $63.00 $61.00 $40.00 
Sheet bar, mill (NT) ...... 57.00—- 57.00- 57.00—- 67.00 34.00 


58.00 e 
Wire rods, y4-%", Pitts... 3.85 3.85 3.85 3.775 2.00 
PIG IRON, Gross Ton 


ee $47.00 $47.00 $47.00 $47.00 $25.50 
ee, “WH ..sscdacce kes 46.00 46.00 46.00 46.00 24.50 
Basic, del. Phila. ........ 49.44 49.44 49.44 49.39 26.34 
Wo. 2 Bary, Pitts. .ccrer 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.50 25.00 
No. 2 Fdry, Chicago .... 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.25 25.00 
No. 2 Fdry, Valley ..... 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.50 25.00 
No, 2 Fdry, del. Phila. .. 49.94 49.94 49.94 49.89 26.84 
No. 2 Wary, Birm. ...«:. 42.38 42.38 42.38 43.38 21.38 
No, 2 Fdry. (Birm.)del.Cin. 49.08 49.08 49.08 49.43 25.06 
Malleable, Valley ........ 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.50 25.00 
Malleable, Chicago ...... 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.50 25.00 
Charcoal, Lyles, Tenn. ... 60.00 60.00 60.00 66.00 33.00 

40.33* 


Ferromanganese, Etna, Pa.175.00 175.00 175.00 163.00 1 
* Delivered, Pittsburgh. 


SCRAP, Gross Ton 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Pitts...$32.25 $32.25 $32.00 $25.00 $20.00 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. E. Pa.. 26.00 25.25 24.00 23.25 18.75 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Chicago 29.00 29.00 28.00 24.00 18.75 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Valley.. 32.75 32.75 31.75 23.00 20.00 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Cleve. . 29.25 29.25 28.25 21.00 19.50 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Buffalo 29-75 29.75 28.25 24.75 19.25 
Rails, Rerolling, Chicago... 46.50 46.50 45.50 32.50 22.25 
No, 1 Cast. Chicago ...... 41.00 41.00 41.00 29.50 20.00 


COKE, Net Ton 


Beehive, Furn., Connlsvl...$14.25 $14.25 $14.25 $14.50 $7.00 
Beehive, Fdry., Connlsvl... 16.00 16.00 16.00 17.00 7.75 
Oven Fdry., Chicago .... 21.00 21.00 21.00 20.40 13.35 


NONFERROUS METALS 


Copper. del. Conn. ........ 18.50 18.50 18.50 23.375 12.00 
Zinc, E. St. Louis ........ 10.50 10.50 9.75 15.00 8.25 
Lead, St. Louis .......... 10.30 10.30 10.80 14.825 6.35 
Zee; BO TOR occ cicctes ee 76.00 74.75 103.00 52.00 
Aivmioem, Get. 2... 2. nves 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 15.00 


Antimony, Laredo, Tex. .. 24.50 24.50 24.50 38.50 14.50 
Nickel, refinery, duty paid. 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 35.00 








Pig lron 


For key to producing companies, turn next page. 
Minimum delivered prices do not include 3% federal tax. 


PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
No. 2 Malle- Besse. 


Basic Foundry able mer 
Bethiemem. Pe: G2 on... kiss $48.00 $48.50 $49.00 $49.50 
OS 6 Sw en Sanda wanewe 50.63 51.13 51.63 52.13 
en ee Oe, | RR ar ie dees 52.79 53.29 eae 
Birmingham District 
NIE No i a ew ok 41.88 42.38 sees 
ee | BP eee eee 41.88 42.38 Sbe5 
Woodward, Ala. Wis eghune toate 41.88 42.38 wenn 
pee et, EPI A aes esas 49.08 eens 
Buffalo District 
De es Ob ona sb ceicis dein 46.00 46.50 47.00 23 
Tonawanda, FF Wwi2 dnwae de abate 46.00 46.50 47.00 bien 
N.Tonawanda,N. ¥., BO wekivacanas ion 46.50 47.00 4% 
Boston, del. ..... en tenk ct baer 55.26 55.76 56.20 
HOGI ONTOELIN.T.Gel, ccc ccc cc ens 48.63 49.13 49.63 
Se ek” ene 49.58 50.08 50.58 
Chicago District 
IE Nn hin aise oa we baie 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Sa SO an cena hbWcidevscdes 46.00 eiey 46.50 sacs 
IndianaHarbor,Ind. I-2 ........... 46.00 rr 46.50 
SoAmieego.i, W114 Yi... cc ccee 46.00 46.50 46.50 nus 
ey ae ae 46.00 ape 46.50 47.00 
rrr rrr 47.89 48.39 48.39 48.89 
Muskegon,Mich.,del, ............ euae 51.98 51.98 eae 
Cleveland District 
Co | re ae 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
CRONE EE bb sb bs beciecieuvers 46.00 46.50 46.50 ere 
Akron,del. from Cleve. ......... 48.39 48.89 48.89 49.39 
MAE IUDs, 6 v0 5.06 0'b5)s oa da'e So 46.00 near Te 47.00 
SN FORE CURE he's kd 0. 68-0 5K Uda 6 we ae ite 46.50 ak k 
ee > Ee pene as 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
PIVGRDULSE, ORR ods eke es va ceeae She's 50.50 51.00 eee 
i Ae? 52.00 52.50 ep 
GENER OEE bo a0 caus cedeud eu 46.00 46.50 cose 
Seattle, Tacoma,Wash.,del. ...... Wuen 54.20 ke 
Pe a ere rer ae See EA 54:20 aes 
LosAngeles,SanFrancisco,del. ... 53.70 54.20 ae 
GraniteCity,Il], M10 48.40 48.90 
St.Louis,del. (incl. 49.15 49.65 


Ironton, Utah Cll ........ eee? 46.50 
Minnequa,Colo, C10 . 
Pittsburgh District 
NevilleIsland,Pa. P6 
Pitts,N.&S. sides, Ambridge, 





MEPL, | 6-5-0405 o0n0.040enes 47.19 47.69 47.69 48.19 
McKeesRocks,del. ...........4. - 46.95 47.45 47.45 47.95 
Lawrenceville, Homestead, 

McKeesport,Monaca,del. ...... 47.44 47.94 47.94 48.44 
Verona,del, ..... Gvivies vode es ane 47.90 48.40 48.40 48.90 
Brackenridge,del, ..........+-. 48.13 48.63 48.63 49.13 

ie errr 46.00 axe 46.50 47.00 
Clairton, Rankin,So. Duquesne,Pa. é 46.00 esos esas ikee 
MoKeesport,Pa. NB ....ccccccceed 46.00 nae seaw 47.00 
Sharpeville, Pa. BE ...cicscesecess 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
I TE a na va ndnnnnee aieka 48.00 48.50 49.00 49.50 
Steubenville, O. W10 ............. 46.00 ieee Sea ieee 
oe eee | Ee er 46.00 ekae i Bik sien 
Swedeland,Pa. AZ ........scceees 48.00 48.50 49.00 49.50 
i.) eee 49.44 49.94 50.44 50.04 
EE is ies be d.canaea one 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
COIS etc cecccccvaeve 51.01 51.51 eas oes 
yo eer re 48.00 48.50 49.00 49.50 
Youngstown District 
POEL EE ade ccccencessceces 46.00 46.50 46.50 Ore 
OMNIA TD i a vedios vce chewiins 46.00 apes die 47.00 
po) he Frere 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Mansfield,O. del. ..........-.5- - 50.26 50.76 50.76 51.26 


PIG IRON DIFFERENTIALS 
Silicon: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.25% Si over base grade, 1.75- 
2.25%. 


Phosphorous: Deduct 38 cents per ton for P content of 0.70% and over. 

Manganese: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.50% manganese over 1%, 
or portion thereof. 

Nickel: Under 0.50% no extra; 0.50-0.74%, incl., add $2 per ton and 
each additional 0.25%, add $1 per ton. 


BLAST FURNACE SILVERY PIG IRON, Gross Ton 


(Base 6.00-6.50% silicon; add $1 for each 0.5% Si to 11. a 
Jackson,O. G2, Ji $57.00 
Buffalo Hl ......+ BR FEES RS EE TE Sy WS SERB RAE, IR 58.25 


ELECTRIC FURNACE SILVERY PIG IRON, Gross Ton 


(Base 14.01-14.50% silicon; add $1 for each 0.5% Si to 18%; $1 for 
each 0.5% Mn over 1%; $1 for 0.045% max. P) 


eee eee ee eee eee ee eee eee ee eee ee eee 


SERIE TEE OD SAS Sah eC 5s 45 a Cader ce ehctepigoewins $71.50 
Keokuk,Iowa, Openhearth & Fdry, frt. allowed K2 ........... 77.00 
Keokuk, Iowa, OH & Fdry., 12% Ib. piglets, frt. allowed K2. 82.00 
Wenatchee, Wash., OH & Fary, frt. allowed K2. : 77.00 


CHARCOAL PIG IRON, Gross Ton 


(Low phos. semi-cold blast; differential charged from silicon over 
base grade; also for hard chilling iron Nos. 5 x 6) 


Ti. ED a5 wi 00 50 seats Hee a Pee Geadeabcnbeeres ats - $60.00 

LOW PHOSPHOROUS PIG IRON, Gross Ton 

Ce IOG - D io  d kok s dcas es diva evan seb eea secs $51.00 

I UE SN hh vad de wtla'e oh ad nh ee naa Rema Ree ea 54.00 
PRR MOTOR Bia a oh aienin'nc o550 ddndendanhisbosaaace 57.00 

Se ated an oh Ohad 5 ben e.600 0 abba cone Oh deNE Leeann 54.00 
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MARKET PRICES 








Semifinished and Finished Steel Products 


Mill prices as reported to STEEL, Apr. 13, 1950; cents p2r pound unless otherwise noted. Changes shown in italics. 


ode numbers following mill points indicate producing company; key on next two pages. 









SouthAvis,Pa, J8 .......4. 














INGOTS, Carbon, Forging (NT) STRUCTURALS PLATES,High-Strength Low-Alloy BARS & SMALL SHAPES, H.R., 4.35 
Dethals FAT ..c..0000+ $50.00 Carbon Steel Stand. Shapes Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ..... 5.35 High-Strength Low-Alloy So.SanFrancisco ,B3 ...5.00 
Munhall,Pa. C3 ..... 50.00 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ..... 3.40 Bessemer,Ala. T2 ..... 5.35 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...... 5.20 signees Oh B2 ..4.35 
coTs, All (NT) Bessemer,Ala, T2 ......3.40 Clairton,Pa. C3 .......5.35 Bessemer,Ala. T2 ..... 5.20 illiamsport,Pa. S19 ..4.35 
IN ’ oy Bethlehem,Pa, B2 .....3.45 Cleveland J5, R2 _ ....5.35 Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ...... 5.20 BARS, Reinforcing (Fabricators) 
Detvolt, RZ. s..sess $51.00 Clairton,Pa, C3 ...... 3.40 Conshohocken,Pa. A3 5.35 Crairton.Pa. C3 ....... 5.20 AlabamaCity,Ala, R2 ..3.45 
Houston,Tex. S5 ..... 59.00 Fairfield,Ala, T2 ......3.40 Ecorse,Mich. G5 ...... 5.60 Cleveland R2 .......... 5.20 ‘Aiton. Ill. (6) a = 
Midland,Pa. C18 ..... 51.00 Fontana,Calif. K1 ...... 4.00 Fairfield,Ala, T2 ...... 5.35 Bcorse,Mich. G5 .....-. 5.40 Atlanta,Ga. All ....... 3.60 
Munhall,Pa, C3 ....... 51.00 Gary,Ind. C3 ...c.e.. 3.40 Fontana,Calif, Kl ..... 5.95 wPairfield,Ala. T2 ....... 5.20 Buffalo R2 ......-.ses- 3.45 
SoDuquesne,Pa. C3 51.00 ea wee 0400.0 eo ye ag sy eee pie oo Fontana,Calif. Kl ....6.25 Gjeveland R2 acne 
uston, Tex. SS ..... , eneva,Utah G1 ....... ® es 1. i 5.20 
BILLETS, oe Slabs Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ...3.40 Houston,Tex. S5 .......5.60 ind Harbor,Ind. 1-2, Y¥1.5.20 Emeryvi.le Calif, - een 
Carbon, Rerolling (NT) Johnstown,Pa. B2 ...... 3.45 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, ¥1.5.35 Jonnstown,Pa. B2 ....5.20 Fontana.Calif. Kl ..... 4.10 
Bessemer,Pa, C3 .$53.00 KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....4.00 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 5.35 Lackawanna,N.Y, B2 ..5.20 Gary,Ind. C3 .......... 3.45 
Clairton,Pa, C3 ...... 53.00 Lackawanna,N.Y, B2 3.45 Munhall,Pa. C3 ....... 5.35 Pittsburgh J5 .........-. 5.20 Houston,Tex. S5 ...... 85 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 .58.00 Los Angeles B3 ........ 4.00 Pittsburgh J5 .......... 5.35 go. Duquesne,Pa. C3 ...5.20 Ind. Harbor.Ind 1-2,Y1.3.45 
Ensley,Ala, T2 ....... 53.00 Minnequa,Colo. C10 3.75 Sharon,Pa. S3_......-. 5.35 Struthers,O. Y1 .....--5.20 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 45 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ..... 53.00 Munha:l,Pa. C3 .......3.40 So.Chicago,Ill, C3 .....5.35 Youngstown C3 ......-- 5.20 KansasCity,Mo. S5 .....4.05 
Fontana,Cal. K1....... 72.00 Niles,Calif.(22) P1 Tae 4.02 SporrowsPoint,Md, B2 ..5.35 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..3.45 
Heryed, CS «.... 2:0. 53.00 Phoenixville,Pa. P4 ....3.30 Warren,O. R2 ........ 5.35 BARS, Cold-Finished Carbon Los Angeles B3 4.15 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....53.00 Portland,Oreg. O4 ..... 3.90 Youngstown Y1 ....... 5.35 Aliquippa,Pa, K5 ..... 4.15 Milton,Pa. B6 gine 
Lackawanna,N.Y, B2..53.00 Seattle B3 ............ 4.05 FLOOR PLATES Ambridge,Pa. W1i8 ....4.15 Minnequa,Colo, C10 ...4.25 
Munhall,Pa, C3 ....... 53.00 So.Chicago,Ill. C3, W14.3.40 BeaverFalls,Pa. M12,R2.4.15 Niles,Calif. Pl ....... 4.17 
Snarog.re. 83 .....<. 57.00 So.SanFrancisco B3 ...3.95 Cleveland eer sho eames 4.55 ee ee ee 4.15 pittsburg,Calif. Cll ....4.15 
SoChicago,Ill, C3 ..... 3.00 Torrance,Calf, C11 4.00 Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..4.55 CGamden,N.J. P13 ...... 4.63 Pittsburgh J5 ..........3.45 
So.Duquesne,Pa. C3 53.00 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....3.40 Harrisburg,Pa. CS ..... 4.55 Carnegie,Pa. C12 ..... 4.15 portland, Oreg. pre eae 
Carbon, Forging (NT) Alloy Stand. Shapes cee reggae 1-2 eS Chicago W18 .......... -15 SandSprings,Okla. S5 ..4.35 
, Clairton,Pa. C3 4.95 Munhaill,Pa. ‘09 Cleveland A7, C20 .....4.15 Seattle,Wash. B3, N14. .4.20 
Bessemer,Pa. C3 - -$63.00 Fontana Calif. K1 |... 5.25 So.Chicago,Ill. C3 ..... 4.59 Netrolt: PIT... «<c000s00: 4.30 gouthAvis,Pa. J8 ....... 3.45 
ioe 63.00 Munhall,Pa, C3 .......4.05 PLATES, Ingot Iron agen > iy Sa a 35 So-Chicago.Il, R2 .....3.45 
Canton,O. R2........ 63.00 So.Chicago,Il. C3 4.05 4 as Ecorse,Mich, GS .....-+. 4.35 So. Duquesne,Pa. C3 ..... 3.45 
Clairton,Pa. C3 ...... 63.00 . — . Ashland,c.l. (15) A10 ..3.75 Elyria,O. W8 .....-.- -15 §o0.SanFrancisco B3 ....4.20 
Cleveland R2 ........ 63.00 H.-S. Low-Alloy Ashland,lel(15) Al0 ..4.25 PranklinPark,IIl. N5 ..4.15 gparrowsPoint,Md, B2 ..3.45 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3..65.00 Stand. Shapes Cleveland,cl R2 .......4.10 Gary,Ind. R2. .-eee415 gtruthers.0. Yi .......3.45 
or pea ar =< Aliquippa,Pa, J5 5.15 Warren,O, cl R2 .......4.10 Hammond, Ind. ‘12, M13.4.15 Torrance,Calif. Cll ....4.15 
msley,Ala. T2 ...... a Bessemer,Ala, T2 .....5.1 Hartford,Conn, R2 ....4. ae 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 ..... 63.00 Bethiehem,Pa.(14) B2. 15.20 BARS: Hot-Rolled Carbon Harvey,Iil. BO... -0« eee ne eee «ae 
Fontana,Calif. K1 85.00 Clairton,Pa. C3 .......5.15 AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..3.45 LosAngeies R2 ........5.55 BAR SHAPES, Hot-Rolled Alloy 
Gary,Ind, C3 ....... 63.00 Fairfield,Ala. T2 ....... 5.15 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ..... 3.45 Mansfield,Mass. B5 ....4.55 Clairton,Pa. C3 ....... 4.20 
Geneva, Utah G1 ...... 63.00 Fontana,Calif. K1 ..... 5.75 Alton,Il.(1) Li ....... 3.45 Massillon,O. R2, R8 ...4.15 Fontana,Calif. K1 4.95 
Houston,Tex. S5 ..... 4300. ASG TRE OB oid sons a 5.15 Ashland,Ky.(17) Al0 ..3.45 Midiand.Pa. C18 .......4,15 Gary,Ind, C3 ..........4 20 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 ...63.00 Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2, ¥1.5.15 Atlanta,Ga. All ....... -60 Monaca,Pa. S17 ....... 4.15 Youngstown C3 ....... 4.20 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....63.00 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 5.20 Bessemer,Ala, T2 ...... 3.45 Newark,N.J. W18 ..... 4.55 SHEETS. Hot-Rolled Steel 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..63.00 Lackawanna,N.Y.(14)B2 5.290 Buffalo R2 ........... 3.45 Plymouth,Mich. P5 ....4.40 “(18 gage and heavier) 
Los Angeles B3 ....... 82.00 Munhall,Pa. C3 ....... 5.15 Canton,O. R2 .........3.45 Pittsburg J5 ........+- 4.10 
Munhall,Pa. C3 ..... 63.00 So.Chicago,Il]l. C3 ..... 5.15 Clairton,Pa, C3 3.45 Putnam.Conn. W18 ....4.55 AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 - 3.35 
re: 82.00 Struthers,O. Y1 ......5.15 Cleveland R2 .......... 3.45 Readville,Mass. C14 ....4.55 me ong ad ee A10 er 
S0.Chicago C3,R2,W14.63.00 Wide Fi Ecorse,Mich, G5 ....... 3.65 St.Louis,Mo, M5 ......4.55 Quoting pooses ae 
So.Duquesne,Pa. C3 ...63.00 e ange Emeryville,Calif. J7 4.20 So.Chicago, Il. Wwi4 . 4.15 Cleveland J5, R2- were 
So.SanFrancisco B3 ...82.00 Bethlehem,Pa, B2 .....3.45 Fairfield,Ala. T2 ....... 3.45 SpringCity,Pa.(5) K3 ..4.55 Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..3.45 
Warren,O. C17 ...... 63.00 Lackawanna,N.Y, B2 ..3.45 Fontana,Calif, K1 4.10 gtruthers.O. Y1 ....-.. 4.15 Ecorse.Mich.(8) G5 ....3.55 
Munhall,Pa, C3_.......3.40 Gary,Ind. G3 3.45 Waukegan,Ill. A7 ..... 4.15 Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 3.35 
gcc iy So.Chicago,Ill, C3 ..... 3.40 Houston Tex. 85 ....;.-3.85 Youngstown F3, Y1 ....4.15 Sasniek cor Kl hyo 
+ nore mei: eee H.-S., L-A Wide Flange = y,nstown,Pa. B2..... 3.45 BARS, Cold-Finished Alloy Ind.Harbor,Ind. 1-2, Y1.3.35 
Canton,O. R2, ***"gg.09 Munhall,Pa. C3 ....... 5.10 KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....4.05 Aliquippa,Pa. K5 ..... 4.90 Irvin,Pa. C3 ......... 3.35 
Conshohocken,Pa, A3._68.00 So.Chicago,Il. C3 .....5.10 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 3.45 Ambridge,Pa. W18 ....4.90 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 3.35 
i ae aaa 66.00 SHEET STEEL PILING Los Angeles B3 ....... 4.15 BeaverFalls,Pa. M12 ..4.90 Munhall,Pa. C3 3.35 
Fontana,Calif, K1 . 85.00 Marion,O. Pll .........3.35 Bethlehem,Pa. B2 .....4.90 Niles,O, N12 .......... 3.50 
Gary,Ind. C3 .......... 66.00 124-Harbor,Ind. I-2 ...4.20 Midland,Pa. C18 ...... 3.45 Buffalo BS ............ 4.90 Niles,O, M4 ........... 3.75 
Houston, Tex. 85 ......74.99 V#ckawanna,N.Y. B2 ..4.20 Milton,Pa. B6 ......... 3.45 Canton,O. R2, T7 ..... 4.90 Pittsburg.Calif, Cll ...4.05 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 °° '6¢.o99 Munhall,Pa. C3 .......4.20 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...3.85 Carnegie,Pa. C12 ..... 4.90 Pittsburgh J5 .......... 3.35 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....66.00 seem C3 .....4.20 Niles,Calif, P1 ....... 4.17 Chicago W18 ......... 4.90 Sharon,Pa. S3 ........ 3.35 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2’. “66.00 eirton,W.Va, W6 ....4.20 N.Tonawanda,N.Y. B11.3.45 Cleveland A7, C20 ..... 4.90 So.Chicago,IIl. W14 -3.35 
LosAngeles B3 .......86.00 PLATES, Carbon Steel Pittsburg,Calif. Cll ...4.15 Detroit P17 ........- ...5.05 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..3.35 
Massillon,O. R2 .....66.00 Ala. < Pittemuran dG «0. .5200% 3.45 Donora,Pa. AT ....««+- 4.90 Steubenville,O. W10 3.35 
Midland,Pa, Cis ..... 66.09 “labamaCity, -" R2 ..3.50 Portland,Oreg. O4 ..... 4.20 Elyria,O. W8 ........+- 4.90 Torrance,Calif. C11 4.05 
Munhall|Pa. C3 ._... ‘66.99 “Jiquippa,Pa. ---3.50 Seattle B3, N14 ....... 4.20 Gary,Ind. R2 .......... 4.90 Warren,O. R2.......... 3.35 
Sharon,Pa, S3 ....... 66.00 Ashland, Ky, (15) * ato .-3.50 So.Chicago C3, R2, W14.3.45 Hammond,Ind, L2, M13.4.90 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....3.35 
So.Chicago C3,R2,Wi4.66.00 Dessemer,Ala. T2 .....3.50 So.Duquesne,Pa. C3 ...3.45 Hartford,Conn. R2 ....5.20 Youngstown C3, Y1 ....3.35 
So.Duquesne,Pa. C3 ..66.090 Clairton,Pa. C3 .......3.50 §.SanFran.,Cal. B3 4.20 Harvey,Ill B5S_........ -90 SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Carbon 
Warren,O, C17 .....66.00 Cl2¥mont,Del. W16 ....3.60 Struthers,O. Y1 .......3.45 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..4.90 Steel (19 gage and lighter) 
Youngstown Y1 "66.00 Cleveland J5, R2 .....3.50 Torrance,Calif, Cll ...4.15 Mansfield,Mass. BS ....5.20 es 
++ -66.00 Coatesville,Pa. L7 .....3.60 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....3.45 Massillon,O. R2, RS ...4.90 AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..4.50 
sates BARS (NT) Conshohocken, Pa. A3 2 Youngstown C3, R2 ....3.45 Midland. Pa. ois ie 4.90 ng ag aaaeg cones aes 
, » GO .e.eeee . 8 eS eee e . Ind. I- - 4. 
Sharon Bae’ geo. 777 7958-00 Fairfield, Ala, T2 :°.::/:3.50 BAR SIZE ANGLES; S. SHAPES est? wis... 4°3q Mansfield,O. E6 ........ 4.15 
---57.00 Fontana,Calif. K1 ......4.10 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ....... 3.45 Plymouth,Mich. P5 ..... 5.10 np — seteeeeees re 
ROUNDS, SEAMLESS TUBE (NT) G@rY,Ind. C3 .........3.50 Atlanta All .......... .60 So.Chicago,Ill. R2, W14.4.90 conn ah fant Gin her 
Canton,O, R2....... $76.00 Geneva,Utah G1 hoon ostiae Johnstown,Pa, B2 ..... 3.45 Struthers,O. Y1_ ....... 4.90 o 40 0D 
Cleveland R2 ........ 600 Harrisburg,Pa. CS ......3.50 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..3.45 Waukegan,Ill. A7 .....- 4.90 SHEETS, H-R (14 ga., heavier) 
Ind.Harbor, Ind. I-2°._.76.99 0uston,Tex. S85 ...... 3.90 Niles,Calif. Pl ....... 4.17 Warren,O. C17 ........ 4.90 High-Strength Low-Alloy 
Massilion,O. R2 ..... 76.99 124-Harbor,Ind. I-2, ¥1.3.50 Pittsburgh(23) J5 .3.45 Worcester,Mass. A7 ....5.20 Cleveland J5, R2 ..... 5.05 
So.Chicago,Ill R2 | ...76.00 Freee aie. Bs sees 3.50 Portland,Oreg. O4 ..... 4.20 Youngstown F3, Y1 ..... 4.90 Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..5.05 
icka wanna B2 ..3.50 SanFrancisco S7_ ....... 4.00 Ecorse,Mich. G5 ....... 5.25 
SKELP haere am siggral C10 eo Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....3.45 RAIL STEEL BARS Fairfield,Ala. T2 5.05 
plauippa,Pa. no a la te ChicagoHts.,Il1.(3) 1-2. .3.30 “ote a . 
Muguippa,Pa, J5 -.-++-325 pittsburgh JS ..........3.50 BAR SIZE ANGLES; H.R.CARBON ChicagoHts..111.(4) I-2..3.45 GaryInd C3... 0... aa 
Warren, eS pebdder 3.15 aa eee Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ..... 3.65 vies Worth. Sex. (28) at re Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, ¥1.5.05 
oungstown C3. R2 245 Sharon,Pa. S3 .......... Huntngtn, W.Va. (3) +d. P oo 
gstown C3, R2 ...3.15 go Chicago,Ill. C3, W14.3.50 BARS, Hot-Rolled Alloy Moline Ill.(3) R2..... 3.40 yo co daha 
WIRE RODS SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..3.50 Bethlehem,Pa, B2 ..... 3. 95 SouthAvis,Pa.(2) J8 ...3.30 Pittsburgh J5 .......... “05 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..3.85 Steubenville,O. W10 ...3.50 Buffalo R2 ............ 3.95 SouthAvis,Pa.(41) J8 ..3.30 gharon,Pa. S3.......... 5.05 
Buffalo W12 .......... 3.85 Warren,O. e+++-3-50 Canton,O. R2, T7 ..... 3.95 SouthAvis,Pa.(42) J8 ..3.30 go Chicago,Ill. C2 ...... 5.05 
Cleveland AZ .......... 3.85 bros eb W6 ....3.50 Clairton,Pa, C3 ....... 3.95 Williamsport(2,3) S19 ..3.45 sparrowsPoint(36) B2 ..5.05 
Donora,Pa. A7 ||... 3.85 ~ounestown C3, R2, Y1.3.50 Ecorse,Mich. G5 ....... 4.25 Satins Warren,O. R2 .......... 5.05 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ..... 3.85 PLATES (Universal Mill) Soc, = gr aia a ep inca amy omg Aer Wee Sve. We .-- 5.08 
Houston Tex. S5 .....4.25 Fontana,Calf. K1 "Es eae 3.96 Rooneeny 20-(8-E) Ss ites voanemown, C3, Y1 ...5.06 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y¥1 po Aa at. aioe pee aba aad Houston,Tex. S5 ....... 4.35 Economy,Pa.(D.R.)B14 11.00 SHEETS, Cold-Rolled 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 3.95 PLATES, Carbon A.R. Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, ¥1.3.95 Economy,(Staybolt)B14 11.30 Hi ee th va. All 
Me AF... 335 Fontana,Calif, Ki .....5.25 ars. > nes ase Dove, 2.7.ieeaen) Us 14.08 a — op ma a 
LosAn PLATES, Open-H rf ansasCity, Mo. + 4. over(Eng. Bolt) + 13. evelan » Be . 
Minnequa,Golo.,ci0'"< "410 Goatesrie®a. Li... v4.59 Lackawanna-N-Y, Bi '.2.95 Dover(Wret Iron) U1 "12.25 BeorseMich., G5, 6-40 
onessen, Gondhaiaeieas., x" A3 ..4.40 s Angeles BS .......5. cK. Rks. (8.R. eee ana,Calift, Ki ..... : 
Na Seakeaeie CY Mil aap Postaen,Caut 5i a +0, Caen. Aa ....... 3.95 McK.Rks.(D.R.) L5 ...11.25 Gary,Ind. C3 ......... 6.20 
Pittsburg.Calif, C11 4:50 Gary,Ind. C3 .......... “49 Midland,Pa, C18 .....3.95 McK.Rks.(Staybolt) L5.12.75 Ind.Harbor,Ind. 1-2, Y1.6.20 
fortsmouth,O, Pi ....3.85 Johnstown, Pa. B2 esas $40 eC dusene Ba GO son BARS, Reinforcing Ervin,Pa. C3 1. +++ 6.20 
So, Chics, a. = tenes eo ainate a6. gem BtreteeaO. Yi ....... 3.95 (Fabricated; to Consumers) Pittsburgh J5 .......... .20 
SparrowsPoint B2 ||... 3.95 So.Chicago,Ill. C3 ...... 4.49 Warren,O. C17 ........ 3.95 Huntington, W.Va. W7 ..4.50 Sharon,Pa, S3_ ........ 6.20 
Sen: Tie. See Gpartoumruten MA. Bx. 449 TOUNgHOWE C3°....... 5.95 tueetown, St" Ba . 236 Sparrowaromt(ss) BZ ..6.20 
Struthers,O. Yi pty BARS, Hot-Rolled 1 \ Los Angeles B3 ........ 5.00 Warren,O. R2.......... 6.20 
Torrance, Calif “t (eaten 5 PLATES, re Faas M or-Re ngot tron Marion,O. Pll ........ 4.25 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....6.20 
a Cll ....4.65 Economy, Pa. ....7.85 Ashland,Ky.(17) A10 ..3.70 Seattle B3. N14 5.10 Youngstown Y1 ee 
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MARKET PRICES 





SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Steel 
(Commercial Quality) 


Butler,Pa, AlO ........4.10 
Cleveland J5, R2 .......4.10 
Ecorse,Mich, G5 .......4.30 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 .......4.10 
Follansbee,W.Va. F4 ..4.10 
Fontana,Calif. Kl .....5.00 


Gary,Ind. C3 . re 
GraniteCity, Il. G4 Sore, 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y¥1.4.10 


ay} TEs See 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..4.10 
Middletown,O. Al0O ..... 4.10 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cll ....5.05 
Pittsburgh J5 ..........4.40 


SparrowsPoint, Md. ' 'B2. .4.10 
Steubenville,O. W10 ....4.10 
wesven;0. RS i 5. ci ee 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....4.10 
Youngstown Y1 ........4.10 
SHEETS, Gal’zd No. 10 Steel 

AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..4.40 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 ....4.40 
Canton,O: Fis . 6. skss cee 
Delphos,O. N16 ........5.15 
RAUORG. GRR vine ci censcote 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ....... 4.40 
Gaty.tee. CB ..scnensrs 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 .....4.60 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 ....4.40 
ly 3. i ert 4.40 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ......4.50 
MartinsFerry,O. W10 ..4.40 
Niles,O, N12 .. cease 0 4.085 
Pittsburg, Calif. Cll er 
SparrowsPoint,Md,. B2 .4.40 
Steubenville,O. W10 ....4.40 
Torrance,Calif. C11 ....5.15 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....4.40 


SHEETS, Galvanized No. 10, 
High-Strength Low Alloy 
Irvin,Pa. C3 . re 
SparrowsPoint ( 39) B2 . .6.75 


SHEETS, Galvannealed Steel 
Canton,O, R2 

ent i eae 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 


on On ie ie 
a 
G 


05 
Niles,O. N12 20 
SHEETS, ZINCGRIP Steel No. 10 
Ser Pa. £90 8 sok 4.65 
Middletown,O. A10 ....4.65 
SHEETS, Electro =e 
Cleveland R2 (28 5.25 
Niles,O. R2 (28) ...... 5.25 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 .....5.10 
SHEETS, Zinc Alloy 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 ....5.05 


SHEETS, Long Terne, Steel 
(Commercial Quality) 

BeechBottom,W.Va. W10 4.80 
Gary.ina., C3 .......:.+ . 480 
Mansfield,O. E6 .......4.80 
Middietown,O. A10 4.80 
ee ee? ee 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....4.80 


TIN PLATE, Electrolytic (Base Box) 


Aliquippa,Pa, J5 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Gary,Ind. C3 . 
GraniteCity,Ill. ¢ 


1 


Ind.Harbor.Ind. 1-2. ¥1 ........ 


Irvin,Pa. C3 
Niles,O. R2 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ae 
SparrowsPoint.Md. B2 

Weirton,W.Va. W6 
Yorkville,O. W10 


SHEETS, SILICON, H.R. or C.R. (22 Ga.) 


COILS (Cut Lengths ¥2¢ lower) 


BeechBottom W10 (cut lengths) 


Brackenridge,Pa. A4 


GraniteCity, Ill. G4(cut lengths) 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 


Mansfield,O. E6 (cut Jengths) . 


Niles,O. N12 (cut lengths) 
Niles,O. M4 (24 Gage) 


- 5.65 5.95 6.45 


SHEETS, Long Terne, Ingot Iron 
Middletown,O. Al0 ....5.20 


ROOFING SHORT TERNES 


(Package; 8 ib coated) 
Gary,Ind. C3 . .. .$17.50 
Yorkville, O. W10> Rw 


MANUFACTURING TERNES 
(Special Coated) 


Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......$6.60 
"Te o- FR 
Ind.Harbor I-2 ........6.50 
seven, Pa. CP 2c sss CS 
Yorkville,O. W10 ......6.50 


SHEETS, Lt. Coated Ternes, 6 Ib 
Yorkville, O. W10.....$7.05 


SHEETS, Mfg. Ternes, 8 Ib 


Gary,Ind. C3 eens ..$8.10 
wearren,O. RB ..:.. 2... 820 
Yorkville,O. W10 ......8.10 
SHEETS, Coated Ternes, 12 Ib 
Yorkville,O. W10 ......8.95 
ate — Cu Cu 
Alloy Fe 
ol Al10O ... 5.2u 


Canton,O. R2 ... 5.25 5.70 
Fairtield,Ala, T2. 5.20 5.45 
Gary C3 us 5.20 5.45 
IndianaHarbor I- 2 5.20 5.45 
Irvin,Pa. C3 . 5.20 5.45 
Kokomo C16 .... 5.40 vas 
MartinsFy,O. W10 5.20 5.45 
Pittsburg,Cal, C11 5.95 

SparrowsPt, B2 . 5.20 

Torrance,Cal,. C11 5.95 


SHEETS, Culvert, No. 16 
Corrugated Ingot Iron 

Ashland,Ky, A1l0O ......5.48 

SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Ingot tron 
18 Gage and Heavier 


" 


So 


Ashland,Ky.(8) Al0 ...3.60 
Cleveland R2 ..........3.95 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 ....3.60 
Warren,O. RZ ........-3.95 
SHEETS, Cold-Rolled vel Iron 
Cleveland R2 4.70 
Middletown,0O. "A10 iss ‘ 60 
Warren,O,. R2 .........4.70 


SHEETS, Galvanized Ingot Iron 
No. 10 Flat 
Ashland,Ky (8) Al0....4.65 


Canton,O. R2 .........5.15 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 ....4.80 
SHEETS, ZINCGRIP Ingot Iron 
Butler,Pa. Al0O ........4.90 
Middletown,O. A10 ....4.90 
SHEETS, Well Casing 
Torrance,Calif. Cll ....4.85 
SHEETS, Drum Body 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....4.05 
Torrance,Calif. Cll ....4.05 
SHEETS, Aluminized 
Butler,Pa. AlO ........ 7.75 
0.25 ib 0.50 lb 0.75 Ib 
$6.35 $6.60 $6.85 
6.45 6.70 6.95 
6.35 6.60 6.85 
6.55 6.80 7.05 
6.35 6.60 6.85 
6.35 6.60 6.85 
ie 6.35 6.60 6.85 
7.10 7.35 7.60 
ewe 6.45 6.70 6.95 
des 6.35 6.60 6.85 
6.35 6.60 6.85 
Arma- Elec- Dyna- 


Field ture tric Motor mo 
6.70 7.95 8.75 
7.20 8.45 9.25 
6.90 8.15 oles 


. 6.40 6.70 (34) 


5.90 6.20 6.70 7.95 8.75 
6.20 6.70 


TIN PLATE, American 1.25 1.50 
COKE (Base Box) Ib Ib 
Aliquippa J5 . .$7.30 $7.50 
Fairfield,Ala, T2. 7.40 7.60 
os ee 7.30 7.50 
Gran.City, Ill. G4. 7.50 7.70 
Ind.Harbor I-1, Y1 7.30 7.50 


Irvin,Pa. C3 .... 7.30 7.50 
Pitts.Cal. Cll .. 8.05 8.25 
Sp.Pt.,Md. B2 ... 7.40 7.60 
Warren R2 .... 7.30 7.50 
Weirton W6 .... 7.30 7.50 
Yorkville,O. W 10. 7.30 7.50 


CANMAKING BLACK PLATE 
(Base Box) 


Aliquippa,Pa, J5 ...... $5.60 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 5.70 
te A” BE +. Pree 
GraniteCity,IIl. G4 ..... 5.80 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2, Y1.5.60 
oe A Ol eyes 
DUE dns cs cae ne 5.60 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cll ...6.35 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 .5.70 
Warren,O. R2... . .5.60 
Weirton, W.Va. Wwe ....5.60 


Yorkville, O. W10 ..... 5.60 


HOLLOWARE ENAMELING 
Black Plate (29 gage) 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...... 5.30 
Follansbee,W.Va. F4 ..5.30 
le A RB cee 
GraniteCity,II]. G4 ..... 5.50 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ....5.30 
as hy Wel + BE 
POE. SEE Kans ap. canons 5.30 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..5.40 


Wereen,©, Te 4s iscnse 5.30 
Yorkville,O. 


SHEETS, Enam'lg. Iron 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 ...4.40 


Cleveland R2 ..........4.40 
Ecorse,Mich, G5 ....... 4.70 
ty ah Sa 4.40 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 ..... 4.60 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....4.40 
ou ee Sree 4.40 
Middletown,O. Al0 ....4.40 
Niles,O. M4 ...........4.90 
Youngstown Y1 ........ 4.40 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled, 
High-Strength Low-Alloy 
2 


Bessemer, Ala. 4.95 
Conshohocken,Pa, A3 4.95 
Ecorse,Mich, G5 PO 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......4.95 
Fontana,Cal. K1 ose 
Cee eee: SD vn ce enone 4.95 
Ind,Harb.,Ind. I-2, Y1..4.95 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 4.95 
Shearon,Pa. BS .....+-+- 4.95 
SparrowsPoint,Md,. B2..4.95 
Warren,O. R2 .........4.95 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....4.95 


Youngstown C3, Y1 ...4.95 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled Alloy 
Bridgeprt,Conn.(10) S15.5.10 


Carnegie,Pa. S18 ......5.10 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ..... 6.30 
Sy Bi a. Bee 5.10 
Houston,Tex. S5 ....... 5.50 


KansasCity,Mo, S5 .5.70 
NewBritn,Conn. (10) $15. 5.10 
Sharon, Pa.83 ......++.5.180 
Youngstown C3 ........ 5.10 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron 
Ashland,Ky.(8) Al10 ...3.50 
Warren, BB ons cscs 4sdeen 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled Carbon 


Alton,T1.(1) Li .......3.25 
Ashland,Ky.(8) Al10 ...3.25 
ps Re Ab Ae S| 
Bessemer,Ala, T2 ...... 3.25 
Bridgeprt,Conn.(10) S15.3.25 
Butier,Pa. AlO ........3.25 
Carnegie,Pa, S18 ......3.25 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 . .3.35 
Eeeerite DAR a ka ce sv eee 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 .......3.45 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......3.25 
Fontana,Calif. K1 .....4.40 

Fo ey esr: 3.25 
Houston,Tex, S5 .. . 3.65 


Ind.Harbor,Ind, I- 2, Yi -3.25 
KansasCity,Mo.(9) S5 ..3.85 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..3.25 


LosAngeles B3 ........ 4.00 
Milton,Pa. B6 .........3.25 
Minnequa,Colo. C10— oe 04.30 
NewBritain(10) S15 ...3.25 
N.Tonawanda,N.Y. B11.3.25 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....4.00 
Riverdale,Il], Al ....... 3.25 
SanFrancisco S7 .......3.90 


to 
or 


Seattle B3, N14 
Sharon,Pa. S3 ........ 
So.Chicago,Il. W14 
So.SanFrancisco B3 .. 
SparrowsPoint,Md, B2 . 
Torrance,Calif, Cll 
WE MNEUEL, REM ic kanes ss 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 . 
WestLeechburg,Pa. A4.. 
Youngstown C3, Y1 


RS 


no 
ao 


to te te as Bee 
$9 69 CO 69 I C0 5 odode 
x 
—] 


bho ty ty te 
ooo 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled Alloy Steel 
Bridgeprt,Conn.(10) S15.9.50 


Carnegie,Pa. S18 ......9.50 
Cleveland AZ .........9.50 
D0ver,O. GE ..ssec rss OO 
Harrison,N.J. C18 .....9.80 


NewBritn,Conn.(10) S15.9.50 
Pawtucket,R.1I.(11) N8. .9.50 
Pawtucket,R.1.(12) N8..9.80 


Sharon,Pa. 83 ......... 9.50 
Worcester,Mass. A7 ...9.80 
Youngstown C8 ........ 9.50 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled Ingot Iron 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled Carbon 


Anderson,Ind.(40) G6 ..4.15 
Se ty sere ae 6.50 


Bridgprt,Conn.(10) §815.4.15 
Butler,Pa, Al10 .... 4.15 
Cleveland A7, J5 4.15 
Dearborn,Mich. D3 . 4.40 
DetHoit, 2 issn es ce eas 4.40 
SORE. Be is bh ao .08 Becks 4.35 
Dover,O.(40) G6 ....... 4.15 
Ecorse,Mich, G5 ....... 4.35 
Follansbee,W.Va. F4 ...4.15 
Fontana,Calif. Kil .....5.40 
FranklinPark,Ill, T6 ..4.30 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 . 4.30 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..4.15 


” 


LosAngeles Cl nia ain eee 
Mattapan,Mass.(21) T6. 
Middietown,O. Al0O ... 
NewBritain(10) S15 
NewCastle,Pa, B4, E5. 
NewHaven,Conn. A7, D2. 
NewYork W3 . 
Pawtucket,R.I. (21). NS. 
Riverdale,Ill. Al 
eS om ae | are 
Sharon,Pa.(30) S3 ..... 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 . 
Trenton,N.J.(13) RS .. 
Wallingford,Conn, W2 . 
Warren,0.(25) T5 
Warren,O. R2 ....... 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 
Youngstown C8, Y1 


eS SA EE tee hg 
2 by 
ov 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled, 
High-Strength Low-Alloy 


Cleveland A7, J5....... 6.20 
Dower :0.. 06 250 <6 sine 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 .......6.40 
Fontana,Calif. Ki .....6.95 


Lackawanna,N.Y., B2 ..6.40 
Sharon,Pa. S83 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2. 6. 40 


Warren,O. R2 1.2.8.8. 6.20 
Weirton,W. Va. W6..... 6.20 
Youngstown Y1 ........ 6.20 


STRIP, Electro Galvanized 
Weirton,W.Va, W6 ....4.15 


Warren,Go Fe ie se sees 4.75 Youngstown C8 ........ 4.15 
STRIP, Cold-Finished, 0.25- O0.41- 0.61- O.81- 1.06- 
Spring Steel (Annealed) 0.40C 0.60C 0.80C 1.05C 1.35C 


Bridgeport,Conn.(10) S15 4.15 5.95 6.55 8.50 10.80 
Bristol,Conn, W1 ... ‘ Pet 6.40 8.35 ous 
Carnegie,Pa. S18 ...... ais 5.95 6.55 8.50 10.80 
Sy ee eee eee 4.1 5.95 6.55 8.50 10.80 
a Cre 5.95 6.55 8.50 10.80 
FranklinPark, nl. T6 .. 4.40 6.10 6.70 8.65 eae 
Harrison,N.J. C18 nye. x 6.85 8.80 11.10 
Mattapan,Mass. T6 .... 4.65 6.25 6.85 8.80 11.10 
NewBritn.,Conn.(10) S15 4.1 5.95 6.55 8.50 10.80 
NewCastle,Pa, B4 ..... 4.1% 5.95 6.55 8.50 ae 
NewCastle,Pa. E5 .... 4.15 5.95 6.55 8.50 10.80 
NOWEOFE WS .ncsccscs 6.30 6.90 8.85 11.15 
Pawtucket, R. I. N8: 

Cleve.orPitts.Base (29)4.70 5.95 655 8.50 10.80 

W orcester,Base (294.65 25 685 $8.80 11.10 
ue A > eee 4.1 5.95 6.55 8.50 10.80 
Trenton,N.J. RS ...... he 6.25 6.85 8.80 11.10 
Wallingford,Conn, W2.. 4.65 6.25 6.85 8.80 11.10 
Weirton,W.Va, W6 4.15 5.95 6.55 8.50 10.80 
Worcester,Mass. A7 . 445 626 6.85 8.80 - 11.10 
Worcester,Mass. T6 .... 4.65 6.25 6.85 8.80 11.10 
Youngstown C8 4.50 5.95 6.55 8.50 10.80 
Spring Steel (Tempered) 
Trenton,N.J. R5 ....... 9.30 11.25 13.85 
Harrison,N.J. C18 ne ‘ 9.30 11.25 13.85 





Al Acme Steel Co. 

A3 Alan Wood Steel Co. 
A4 Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
A7 American Steel & Wire 


A9 Angell Nail & Chaplet 


A10 Armco Steel Corp. 
All Atlantic Steel Co. 


B1 Babcock & Wilcox Tube 


AS Anchor Drawn Steel Co. 


A13 American Cladmetals Co, 


Parkersburg F4 (cut lengths) . 6.70 
Vandergrift,.Pa, CS ...ciecess rrr 6. 70 7.20 8.45 9.25 
ks Oe - SER er eer 6.40 6.70 7.20 8.45 9.25 
Zanesville,O, A10 --. 6.70 7.20 8.45 9.25 
SHEETS, SILICON (22 Gage Base) 

Coils (Cut Lengths 2c lower) 

Transformer Grade 72 65 58 52 
BeechBottom W10 (cut lengths) 9.30 9.85 10.55 11.35 
Brackenridge,Pa. A4 ........+. 9.80 10.35 11.05 . 
Parkersburg F4 (cut — 9.30 ror sate int 
Vandergrift,Pa,. C3 ... a 9.80 10.35 11.05 11.85 
io Soe. Pr rien aaa cas nue 
Zanesville,O. A10° gas beeen 9.80 10.35 11.05 11.85 
H.R. or C.R. COILS AND 

CUT LENGTHS, SILICON (22 Ga.) T-100 1-90 1-80 T-73 
Vandergrift,Pa. C3 12.35 13.20 14.20 14.70 





B2 
B3 
B4 
B5 
B6 
Bs 


C1 
C3 
c4 
C5 


C7 
C8 
c9 





Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Beth. Pac. Coast Steel 
Blair Strip Steel Co. 
Bliss & Laughlin Inc. 
Boiardi Steel Corp. 
Braeburn Alloy Steel 


B11 Buffalo Bolt Co. 
B14 A. M. Byers Co. 


Calif. Cold Rolled Steel 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Carpenter Steel Co. 
Central Iron & Steel Div. 
Barium Steel Corp. 
Cleve. Cid. Roll. Mills Co. 
Cold Metal Products Co, 
Colonial Steel Co. 


C10 Colorado Fuel & Iron 
C11 Columbia Steel Co. 


C12 Columbia Steel & Shaft. 
C13 Columbia Tool Steel Co. 
C14 Compressed Steel Shaft 
C16 Continental Steel Corp. 
C17 Copperweld Steel Co. 
C18 Crucible Steel Co. 

C19 Cumberland Steel Co. 
C20 Cuyahoga Steel & Wire 


D2 Detroit Steel Corp. 

D3 Detroit Tube & Steel 

D4 Disston & Son, Henry 

D6 Driver-Harris Co, 

D7 Dickson Weatherproof 
Nail Co, 


E1 Eastern Gas&Fuel Assoc. 


E2 Eastern Stainless Steel 


E4 Electro Metallurgical Co. 


E5 Elliott Bros. Steel Co. 
E6 Empire Steel Corp. 


F2 Firth Sterling Steel 
F3 Fitzsimons Steel Co. 
F4 Follansbee Steel Corp. 
F6 Fretz-Moon Tube Co. 
G1 Geneva Steel Co. 

G2 Globe Iron Co. 

G3 Globe Stee] Tubes Co. 
G4 Granite City Steel Co. 


Key to Producing Companies 


G5 Great Lakes Steel Corp 
G6 Greer Steel Co. 


Hi Hanna Furnace Corp. 
H4 Heppenstall Co. 

I-1 Igoe Bros. Inc. 

I-2 Inland Steel Co. 

I-3 Interlake Iron Corp. 
I-4 Ingersoll Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 


Ji Jackson Iron & Steel Co. 


J3 Jessop Steel Co. 


J4 Johnson Steel & Wire Co. 


J5 Jones & Laughlin Steel 
J6 Joslyn Mfg. & Supply 
J7 Judson Steel Corp. 

J8 Jersey Shore Steel Co. 
K1 Kaiser Steel Corp. 
K2 Keokuk Electro-Metals 
K3 Keystone Drawn Stee! 
K4 Keystone Steel & Wire 
K5 Kidd Drawn Steel Co. 
L1 Laclede Steel Co. 

L2 LaSalle Steel Co. 

L3 Latrobe Electric Stee! 
L5 Lockhart Iron & Stee 
L6 Lone Star Steel Co. 
L7 Lukens Steel Co. 





Spar! 
Strut 
Trent 
Waul 
Wore 


WIRE 


Ande 
Buff: 
Cleve 
Craw 
Dove 
Fost 
Koko 
Fran 
Mass 
Mone 
Pawt 
Tren 
Wore 


WIRE 
(8- 


Bart 
Buff 
Chic: 
Cleve 
Craw 
Fost 
John 
Kokc 
Mon 
Palm 
Port: 
Roek 
Wau 
Wore 


ROPE 


Bart 
Buff 
Clev 
Don 
Fost 
John 
Mon 
New 
Paln 
Port 
Roet 
Spar 
Stru 
Trer 
Wau 
Will 
Wor 
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MARKET PRICES 





STANDARD PIPE, T. & C. 
Carioad Discounts from List, % 





inches Per Ft Per Ft a 8 c D E F 
% 5.5c 0.24 36.5 34.5 35.5 8.5 9 7.5 
Me 6.0 0.42 33.5 31.5 32.5 9.5 11 8.5 
% 6.0 0.57 29 27 28 5.5 8 4.5 
% 8.5 0.85 405 38.5 39.5 24.0 22.0 23.0 
% 115 1.13 43.5 41.5 42.5 28.0 26.0 27.0 

1 17.00 1.68 46.0 440 45.0 310 29.0 30.0 

1% 23.0 2.28 465 445 45.5 31.5 29.5 30.5 

1% 27.5 2.73 47.0 45.0 46.0 32.0 30 31.0 

2 37.0 3.68 47.5 45.5 465 32.5 30.5 31.5 

2 58.5 5.82 48.0 460 47.0 33.0 31.0 32.0 

3 76.5 7.62 48.0 46.0 47.0 33.0 31.0 32.0 


Column A: Etna, Pa. N2; Monaca, Pa. P9; 
M6; Butler, Pa. %-%”", 
centage points lower on %”", 2 points lower on 4”, 3 points 
lower on %”, W10. Wheatland, Pa., 2 pts lower on %” 
through %”, W9. Following make %” and larger: Lorain, 
O. N3; Youngstown, plus 42% on 3%” and 4”, R2; Youngs- 
town Y1; Aliquippa, Pa. J5. Fontana,Calif, K1 quotes 11 
points lower on %” and larger continuous weld and 31% 
on 3%” and 4”. 

Columns B & E: Sparrows Point Md. B2. 

Columns C & F: Indiana Harbor, Ind., %” through 3”, 
Y-1; Alton, Ill. (Lorain, O., base) L1 quotes 2 points 
lower on %”, %", %”. 

Column D: ed, Pa. N2 N2; 
M6; Butler, Pa., %” throu 
except 3% points lower on %”", 
%”, W10. Wheatland, Pa., except 2 pts lower on %” 
through %”, W9. Following make %” and larger: Lorain 
N3; Youngstown, plus 26.5% on 3%” and 4”, R2; Youngs- 
town, Y1; Aliquippa, Pa. J5, Fontana, Calif. Ki quotes 
11 points lower on %” and larger continuous weld and 
15.5% on 3%” and 4”. 


Monaca, Pa. P9; Sharon, Pa. 


SEAMLESS AND Carload Discounts from List, % 
ELECTRIC WELD Seamless Elec. Weld 
Size List Pounds Black Galv. Black Galv. 
Inches Per Ft Per Ft A 8 c D 
2 87.0¢ 3.68 36.0 20.5 36.0 20.5 
2% 58.5 5.82 39.0 23.5 39.0 23.5 
76.5 7.62 39.0 23.5 39.0 23.5 
3% 92.0 9.20 41.0 25.5 41.0 25.5 
a $1.09 10.89 41.0 25.5 41.0 25.5 
5 1.48 14.81 41.0 25.5 41.0 25.5 
6 1.92 19.18 41 25. 25. 


0 5 41.0 5 
Column A: Aliquippa J5; Ambridge N2; Lorain N3; 
Youngstown Y1. 
Column B: Aliquippa J5; Lorain, O. N3; Youngstown Y1. 
Columns C & D: Youngstown R2. 





BOILER TUBES 


Net base c.l. prices, dollars per 100 ft, mill; minimum 
wall thickness, cut lengths 10 to 24 ft. inclusive. 

B.W. —Seamless— Elec. Weld 
Go. H.R. C.D. H.R. C.D. 
13 12.36 14.39 13.96 13.96 
13 14.63 17.05 14.19 16.54 
13 16.17 19.62 15.68 18.45 
13 18.39 21.64 17.84 20.99 
13 20.61 24.24 19.99 23.51 
13 22.96 27.03 22.27 26.22 
12 25.29 29.76 24.53 28.87 
12 27.71 32.58 26.88 31.60 
12 29.36 34.53 28.48 33.49 
12 30.82 36.27 29.90 35.18 
11 35.87 42.22 34.79 40.95 
11 38.52 45.35 37.36 43.99 
10 47.82 56.25 46.39 54.56 
a 63.37 74.59 61.47 72.35 
q 73.37 86.32 71.17 83.73 
7 112.62 132.51 bee ine 





Boiler tube producers include Babcock & Wilcox Tube 
Co., National Tube Co., Globe Steel Tubes Co., Pittsburgh 
Steel Co., Republic Steel Corp., Standard Tube Co. 








CLAD STEELS 
(Cents per pound) 
—Plates———- - ——-Strip-——— Sheets——_—— 
Cold-Rolled Copper 
Cladding Carbon Base Base Carbon Base Base 


Carbon 
ae 10% 20% 10% Both sides 10% 20% Both Sides 


cose sees sees eeee 19.75 21.50- 75.00 
22.50 
304 ... 22.50 26.50 20.75 22.50—- 177.00 
24.00 
309 ... 27.00 31.00 oe S60 
310 ... 32.50 36.50 tees 105.00 
316 ... 27.00 31.00 26.00 28.00- .. 
32.00 
317 ... 30.50 34.50 cose esos e- 
318 ... 29.50 33.50 900:7) kee e “* 
321 ... 23.50 27.50 23.00 25.00 90.00 
347 ... 25.00 29.00 . 24.00 26.00- 94.00 
30.00 
405 ... 18.75 24.75 ose eee 
410 ... 18.25 24.25 cos wees Saws 
430 ... 18.25 20.25 8.2... 200. bee 
Nickel. 27.50 34.50 31.50 41.00 88.00 
Inconel. 36.00 46.00 sebe. snes pees 115.00 
Monel . 29.00 37.00 26.50 33.50 .... 83.00 
Copper® .... ++ 19.75¢ 23.75T «ae 
* Dexodized. t Deduct 4.25c for hot-rolled. " Production 


points for carbon base products; Stainless plates and sheets, 
Conshohocken, Pa. A3 and New Castle, Ind. I-4; stainless- 
clad plates, Claymont, Del. W16 and Coatesville, Pa. L7; 
nickel, inconel and monel-clad plates, Coatesville 17; 
nickel, monel and copper-clad strip, Carnegie, Pa. $18. 
Production point for copper-base sheets is Carnegie A13. 





F6; Benwood, W. Va., 1% per- Blank 


BOLTS, NUTS 


CARRIAGE, MACHINE BOLTS 
(F.o.b. midwestern plants; 
per cent off list for less 
than case lots to consumers) 
6 in. and shorter: 

%-in. & smaller diam. 
gg & S&-in. ...... 
-in. and larger .... 28 
Longer than 6 in.: 

All diams. ........ eo. 22 
Lag bolts, all diams.: 

6 in. and shorter .... 30 

over 6 in. long ...... 28 
Ribbed Necked Carriage. = 
Plow  .0-. onapevan: ae 
Step, Elevator, “Tap, and 

Sleigh Shoe .... 
Tere BONS sca cccies 
Boiler & Fitting-Up Bolts 7 


NUTS 
H.P. & C.P. Reg. & Heavy 


Reg. Heavy 
29 


1% in. & larger 17 16 
C.P. Hex: 
%-in. & smaller 33 29 
er. & %-in.. 30 27 
-in. & 1% in. 27 24 
1% in. & larger 20 17 


SEMIFINISHED NUTS 


American Standard 
(Per cent off list for less 


than case or key quantities) 
¥%-in. and Hvy. Reg. Lght. 
smaller 35 0 «41 41 


= & %-in. 30 36 36 

-in.-1% in.. 27 31 33 

1%-in.&larger 17 21 ee 
STEEL STOVE BOLTS 

(F.o.b. plant; per cent off 
list in packages) 

Plain finish ...... 63.5 &10 

Plated finishes ... 50 &10 


HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 
(1020 steel; packaged; per 
cent off list) 

6 in. or shorter: 
%-in. through %-in... 50 
%-in. through 1 in... 43 
Longer than 6 in.: 
%-in. through %-in... 33 
%-in. through 1 in... 13 


SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 
(Packaged; per cent off list) 
1 in. diam x 6 in. and 

rer Peels ee 4 
1 in. and smaller diam. 

x over 6 in. 


HEADLESS SET SCREWS 
(Packaged; per cent off list) 
No. 10 and smaller .... 41 
%-in. diam. & larger ... 24 
N.F. thread, all diams. . 18 


RIVETS 


F.o.b. midwestern plants 
Structural %-in., larger 7.25c 
ye-in., under ........ 43 off 


Washers, Wrought 


F. = a shipping — to job- 
to $1 off 


ELECTRODES 


(Threaded, with nipples, un- 
boxed, f.o.b. plant) 





Inches———— Cents 

Diam, Length per lb 
17,18,20 60,72 16.00 
8 to 16 48,60,72 16.50 
48,60 17.75 

6 48,60 19.00 
4, 5% 40 19.50 
3 40 20.50 
2% 24,30 21.00 
2 24, 23.00 

CARBON 

40 100,110 7.50 
35 100,110 7.50 
30 84,110 7.50 
24 72 to 104 7.50 
17 to 20 34,90 7.50 
14 60,72 8.00 
10,12 60 8.25 


6 Syracuse, N. Y., 


shipping point, 
net tons, carloads, effective 
CaF, content, 70% or more, 
$37; less than 60%, $34. 

Imported, net ton, duty paid, 
metallurgical grade, $39-$40. 


STAINLESS STEEL 
(cents per pound) 


(cents per pound) 

Bars 

Wire 
C.R. = Struc- 
Lc yg Sheets  Stri turals 
1... 37.50 30. 28.50 
302... 37.50 33.00 28.50 
oud... 39.50 36.50 31.00 
304... 39.50 35.00 30.00 
309... 52.00 52.00 41.50 
316... 53.00 55.00 46.00 
321... 45.50 44.50 34.00 
347... 50.00 48.50 38.50 
410... 33.00 27.00 23.00 
416... 50 33.50 23.50 
420... 40.50 43.50 28.50 
430... 35.50 27.50 23.50 
501... 24.00 22.50 11.50 
502... 25.00 23.50 12.50 


Baltimore, Types 301 through 
347 sheets, except 309 E2. 


Brackenridge,Pa., sheets A4 
Bridgeville, Pa., bars, wire, 
sheets & strip, except Type 
309 strip quoted 51.00c U4. 
Butler, Pa., sheets and strip 


strip except 
Type 416; Type 309 strip 
quoted 51.00c S15. 

Cleveland, strip, except Type 
309 quoted 51.00c and ex- 
cept Type 416 A7. 

Detroit, strip, except Type 
309 M1 


Dunkirk,N.Y. bars, wire A4. 
Duquesne, Pa., bars C3. 
Gary, Ind., sheets except 


Harrison, N. J., strip C18. 

Massillon, all products, ex- 
cept Type 309 bars, wire « 
structurals quoted 42.00c, 
Type 501, 10.50c, Type 502 
11.50¢ R2. 


McKeesport, Pa., bars; sheets 
except Type 416, C3. 

McKeesport, Pa., bars & wire 
except Types 301, 309, 501 
& 502; strip Types 410 & 
430 only F2. 

Middletown, O., sheets and 
strip, except Types 303, 
416, 420, 501 and 502 A10. 

Midland, sheets & strip C18. 

Munhall, Pa., bars C3. 

Pittsburgh, sheets C18. 

Reading, Pa., bars & strip 
except Type 309 bars quot- 
ed 41.00c C4. 

So. Chicago, Ind., bars & 
structurals C3. 

bars wire 
& structurals C18. 

Titusville, Pa., bars U4. 


33 Wallingford, Conn., strip, ex- 


eept 309, W2 quotes \%- 
cent higher. 

Washington, Pa., bars sheets 
& strip except Type 309 
strip quoted 51.00c J3. 

Washington, Pa., Types 301 
through 347 sheets & strip 
as listed except 303 & 309; 
316 sheets 58.00c, strip 
60.00c W4. 

Watervliet, N. Y., structur- 
als & bars A4. 

Waukegan, bars & wire A7 

West Leechburg, Pa., strip, 
except i 300 quoted 
51.00c A 

Somuien strip C8. 


COAL, CHEMICALS 


Spot, cents per gallon, ovens 
Pure: Benes kiss i 22.00 
Toluol, one deg. -19.00-24.75 
Industrial xylol. .20.50-26.50 


Per ton bulk, ovens 
Sulphate of ammonia.$45.00 
Cents per pound, ovens 

Phenol, 40 (carlots, re- 


turnable drums) ...... 13.50 
Do., less than carlots.14.25 
Do., tank cars ........12.50 
FLUORSPAR 

Metallurgical grade, f.o.b. 


in IIL, Ky., 


METAL POWDERS 


(Per pound, f.0.b. shipping 
point in ton lots for minus 
100 mesh) 

Cents 

Sponge Iron: 

98+ % Fe, carlots.. 15.00 

Swedish, c.i.f. New 

York, in bags. .7.40-8.50 
Electrolytic Iron: 

Annealed, 99.5% Fe 39.50 

Unannealed, 99+ % 


DS e er et 33.50 
Unannealed, 99+ % 
Fe (minus 325 
Mesh) ....eeeee-. 48.50 
Carbonyl Iron: 
97.9-99.8%, size 5 to 
10 microns. .70.00-135.00 
Aluminum: 
Carlots, freight 
allowed .......... 27.00 


Atomized, 500 Ib 
drums, freight al- 
TOWNE sievenesvar 30.00 


resscret 10-ton lots.23.25-26.25 


Copper: 
Electrolytic vousnays 27.75 
FROGUOOG 2. 6 0.0 bscecs’s 27.00 
COUG  cissa véacceceivs 18.50 
Manganese: 


Minus 100-mesh 52.00-55.00 
Minus 35 mesh .... 48.00 
Minus 200 mesh.... 56.00 
Nickel, unannealed61.00-66.00 


BHUBOM 5s. oa:civw:d <0 34.00-40.00 
Solder (plus cost of 
metal) ... ass ee 
Stainless Steel, 302. . 75.00 
Tin .. 86.50 
Zine, ‘10- ton. lots. 15. 25-18.00 
Dollars 
Tungsten: 


99%, minus 80 to 200 
mesh, freight allowed, 


over 1000 Ib ...... 2.90 
ME Meee Oe Ta 2.95 
less than 1000 Ib.. 3.00 
98.8%, minus 65 mesh, 


freight allowed. 
1000 ib and over. .2.90 
less than 1000 Ib.. 3.00 


Molybdenum: 
99%, minus 80 to 200 mesh, 
over 500 Ib. soe eae 
200 to 500 Ib o <a ae 


less than 200 Ib... 2.75 
82-88%, freight allowed, 
2000 Ib and over.. 2.40 
less than 2000 Ib.. 2.45 
Chromium, electrolytic 
99% Cr min. ...... 3.50 


METALLURGICAL COKE 


Price per net ton 


BEEHIVE OVENS 
Connellsvll,fur. .$14.v00-14.50 
Connellsvill.fdry, .15.50-16.50 
New River, foundry . .19.00 
Wise county, foundry . .15.95 
Wise county, furnace. .15.20 


OVEN FOUNDRY COKE 


Kearney, N. J., ovens.$22.00 
Everett, Mass., ovens 


w Ere land, del.t 23.40 
Chicago, ovens ........ 21.00 
Chicago, del. ...... 22.45 
Detroit, GMb. noccs cen 24.91 
Terre Haute, ovens... .21.20 
Milwaukee, ovens ..... 21.75 
Indianapolis, ovens ... .20.75 
Chicago, del. .......; 24.12 
Cincinnati, del. . 23.67 
DOI GO. . was ccs 24.65 


Ironton, O., ovens .... 
Cincinnati, del. .....22.71 


Painsville, O., ovens. ..21.90 
Buffalo, del. ....... ‘24.02 
Cleveland, del. ......23.62 
MIO, GE, noc cstcceas 22.04 

Birmingham, ovens ....19.15 

Philadelphia, ovens .21,25 


Neville Island, Pa.,ovens 21.00 
Swedeland, Pa., ovens 21.20 
Portsmouth, O., ovens.19.50 





Detroit, ovens ......... 21.65 
Detroit, del. . 22.65 
Buffalo, del . 24.00 
| ae 24.09 
Pontiac, del. .......23.04 
Saginaw, del. .......24.40 
Includes_ representa- 

tive switching charge of: 


*, $1.05; ft, $1.45, one-track 
charge being $1.20, two 
tracks $1.40, and three or 
more tracks $1.50. {Or 
within $4.15 freight zone 
from works. , 
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MARKET PRICES 




































REFRACTORIES 


(Prices per 1000 bricks, f.o.b. plant) 
FIRE CLAY BRICK 

Super Duty: St. Louis, Vandalia, Farber, 
Mexico, Mo., Olive Hill, Ky., Clearfield, or 
Curwensville, Pa., Ottawa, ill., $106. Hard- 
fired, $142 at above points. 
High-Heat Duty: Salina, Pa. $91; Woodbridge 
N. J., St. Louis, Farber, Vandalia, Mexico, 
Mo., West Decatur, Orviston, Clearfield, Beach 
Creek, or Curwensville, Pa., Olive Hill, 
Hitchins, Haldeman, or Ashland, FKy., Troup, 
or Athens, Tex., Stevens Pottery, Ga., Ports- 
mouth, or Oak Hill, O., Ottawa, Ill., $86. 
Intermediate-Heat Duty: St. Louis, or Van- 
dalia, Mo., West Decatur, Orviston, Beach 
Creek, or Clearfield, Pa., Olive Hill, Hitchins, 
or Haldeman, Ky., Athens, or Troup, Tex., 
Stevens Pottery, Ga., Portsmouth, O., Ottawa, 


Low-Heat Duty: Oak Hill, or Portsmouth, O., 
Clearfield, Orviston, Pa., Bessemer, Ala., $72; 
Ottawa, Ill., $70. 





















LADLE BRICK 
Dry Press: Freeport, Merill Station, Clearfield, 
Pa., Irondale, Wellsville, O., Chester, W. Va., 
New Cumberland, W. Va., $60. 
Wire Cut: Chester, W. Va., Wellsville, O., 
New Cumberland, W. Va., $58. 


MALLEABLE BUNG BRICK 
8t. Louis, Mo., Olive Hill, Ky., $96; Ottawa, 
Ill., $90; Beach Creek, Pa., $86. 


SILICA BRICK 
Mt. Union, Claysburg, or Sproul, Pa., Ports- 
mouth, O., Ensley, Ala., $86; Hays, Pa., $91; 
Joliet or Rockdale, Ill., E. Chicago, Ind., $95; 
Lehi, Utah, Los Angeles, $101. 
Eastern Silica Coke Oven Shapes (net ton): 
Claysburg, Mt. Union, Sproul, Pa., Birming- 


, $84. 
Tiinois Silica Coke Oven Shapes (net ton): 
Joliet or Rockdale, Ill., E. Chicago, Ind., 
Hays, Pa., $85. , 











BASIC BRICK 
(Base prices per net ton; f.o.b. works, Balti- 
more or Chester, Pa.) 
Burned chrome brick, $66; chemical-bonded 
chrome brick, $69; magnesite brick, $91; 
chemical-bonded magnesite, $80. 


MAGNESITE 
(Base prices per net ton, f.o.b. works, 
Chewelah, Wash.) 

Domestic dead-burned, %” grains; bulk, 
$33; single paper bags, $38. 

DOLOMITE 

(Base prices per net ton) 

Domestic, dead-burned bulk; Billmeyer, Blue 
Bell, Williams, Plymouth Meeting, Pa., Mill- 
ville, W. Va., Narlo, Millersville, Martin, 
ene Woodville, O., $12.25; Thornton, 
McCook, Ill., $12.35; Dolly Siding, Bonne 
Terre, Mo., $12.45. 





SHEETS. 
H.R. 18 Ga., Iv. 
Heavier* C.R. 10 Ga.t 
New York (city) 5.75 6.84 7.20 
New York(c’try) 5.55 6.64 7.00 
Boston (city) .. 5.93 6.68 7.19 
Boston (c’try) . 5.73 6.48 6.99 
Phila, (city) .. 6.45 6.60 6.95 
Phila, (c’try).. 6.20 6.35 6.70 
Balt. (city) ... 5.25 6.69 6.66 
Balt. (c’try) .. 5.05 6.49 6.46 
Norfolk, Va. .. 6.10 eon See 
Wash. (w’hse). 5.46 ‘és eee 
Buffalo (del.).. 5.25 6.00 7.00 
Buffalo (w'’hse) 5.05 5.80 6.80 
Pitts. (w’hse).. 5.05 5.80°  6.45-6.70 
Detroit (w’hse). 5.33 6.08* 7.09 
Cleveland (del.) 5.25 6.00 7.15 
Cleve. (w'hse). 5.05 5.80 6.95 
Cincin. (w’hse). 5.32 5.84 6.29 
Chicago (city) . 5.25 6.00° 6.90 
Chicago (w’hse) 5.05 5.80° 6.70 
Milwaukee(city) 5.39 6.14° 7.04 
Milwau, (c’try). 5.19 5.94° 6.84 
St. Louis (del.). 5.78 6.28 7.18 
St. L. (w’hse). 5.58 6.13 7.03 
Birm’ham (del. ) 5.2010 5.95 6.302 
Birm’hm(w’ hse) 5.0510 5.80 6.152 
Omaha, Nebr. . 6.13t ows 8.33 
Los Ang. (city) 6.00 7.20 7.65 
L. A. (w'hse). 5.80 7.00 7.45 
San Francisco . 6.259 8.602 7.502 
Seattle-Tacoma. 6.707 8.153 eas 
Kans. (w’hse) . 5.65 6.40 7.30 


2000 Ib and over; 1—1500 Ib and over; 2—500 to 1499 Ib; 
Ib; *—300 to 499 Ib; *—400 to 3999 Ib; 10500 to 9999 Ib inclusive. 


WAREHOUSE STEEL PRODUCTS 


(Prices, cents per pound, for deiivery within switching limits, subject to extras) 











ARS-~———-—---- Standard 
STRIP. H.R. Alloy Structural PLATES— 
H.R.* C.R.* H.R. Rds. C.F. Rds. 41408 Shapes Carbon Floor 
6.04 ine 5.85 6.64 8.60 5.65 5.90 7.34 
5.84 eee 5.65 6.44 8.40 5.45 5.70 7.14 
5.98 eee 5.80 6.50 8.70 5.75 6.08 7.28 
5.78 eee 5.60 6.30 8.50 5.55 5.88 7.08 
5.90 coe 5.75 6.46 8.40 5.50 5.70 6.80 
5.65 eee 5.50 6.21 8.15 5.25 5.45 6.55 
5.79 eae 5.69 6.39 5.69 5.40 7.04 
5.59 eee 5.49 6.19 5.49 5.20 6.84 
oe eee 6.15 7.20 6.20 6.15 7.55 
6.00 eee 5.90 6.62 eee 5.90 5.61 7.25 
5.61 eos 5.25 5.95 10.10tT5 5.35 5.65 6.95 
5.41 ose 5.05 5.75 9.90TTS 5.15 5.45 6.75 
5.20 6.15 5.00 5.75 9.55tT 5.05 5.15 6.40 
5.49 “ee 5.39 6.03 9.86Tt® 5.44 5.59 6.68 
5.44 6.35 5.32 5.95 8.31 5.37 5.52 6.72 
5.24 6.15 5.12 5.75 8.16 5.17 5.32 6.52 
5.49 eve 5.39 6.10 9.90TT5 5.44 5.59 6.75 
5.30 eee 5.20 5.85 9.75tt§ 5.25 5.40 6.60 
5.10 re 5.00 5.65 9.55TT5 5.05 5.20 6.40 
5.44 eos 5.34 6.09 9.89Ttt® 5.39 5.54 6.74 
5.24 see 5.14 5.89 9.69Tts 5.19 5.34 6.54 
5.58 coe 5.48 6.28 10.03TTs 5.53 5.68 6.88 
5.43 wee 5.33 6.08 9.88tts 5.38 5.53 6.73 
5.2510 vee 5.1528 6.88 5.2016 5.3538 7.6318 
5.101¢ eve 5.0016 ese 5.0518 5.2018 eee 
6.13 eee 6.18 6.98 6.18 6.38 7.83 
6.05 8.30 6.00 7.75 5.90 6.00 8.20 
5.85 8.10 5.80 7.55 5.70 5.80 8.00 
6.759 8.258 6.159 7.808 eee 6.00° 6.15° 8.10° 
6.90 eee 6.35 8.50 10.10 6.20 6.35? 8.407 
5.70 eee 5.60 6.35 10.10 5.65 5.80 7.00 


ORES 


LAKE SUPERIOR IRON ORE 


Gross ton, 51%% (natural), lower lake ports. 
After Jan. 25, 1950, increases or decreases, if 
any, in upper lake rail freight, dock handling 
charges and taxes thereon are for buyer’s ac- 
count. 

Old range bessemer .........-sesse00+ $8.10 





Old range nonbessemer ...... do oo ee 
Mesabi bessemer ............ be ceises ee 7.85 
Mesabi nonbessemer .......-+e+ssee+- 7.70 
High phosphorus ............- etneeese 7.70 


EASTERN LOCAL ORE 


Cents per unit, del E. Pa. 
Foundry and basic 56.62% concentrates 
GONE scek cvcndbsessnres eeccvesces 16.00 


FOREIGN ORE 
Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic ports 
Swedish basic, 60 to 68%: 


SN hind oG ws oe Sa N debe vcesessé bseeos 47.00 
Long-term contract ......ccccccccee 15.00 
North African hemitites .............. 15.75 
Brazilian iron ore, 68-69% ........... 18.00 
TUNGSTEN ORE 
Wolframite, scheelite, net ton unit, duty 
OREN. w0s <6055 Cds 9056669 ¢enuhet snes $20-$22 


MANGANESE ORE 
Long term contracts, nominal; nearby, 48%, 
duty paid, 79.8c-81.8¢ per long ton unit, c.i.f. 
U. 8S. ports; prices on lower grades adjusted 
to manganese content and impurities. 


CHROME ORE 
Gross ton, f.o.b. cars, New York, Philadelphia; 
Baltimore, Charleston, S. C., plus ocean 
freight differential for delivery to Portland, 
Oreg., or Tacoma, Wash. 
Indian and African 


BBG Vincetvievows soled bine ¥eaweue $32.50 
ee ars RRhAeAAnade Asad 35.00-36.00 
GOT MO TOMO iccicccsdc oP r, °F coccee 26.00 
South African Transvaal 
ee ee re: ‘are 
4u-o uO Yrau.o as nr 30-18.30 
pipe. Sak-yin SM Stes! AOE TEE T LOT EEE te 
Dee. PUN vicar ds icineaes oosakon 27.00-27.50 
Brazilian 
OOF week WAM cine cwctcacesvs eseeee $32.00 
Mhedesten 
45% no ratio ......... oeecees se +$20.00-21.00 
ee eens ee eeteeucveuss 25.00 
SOE ee 4 ca hcahaeudtc saewuns ‘35. 00-36.00 
Domestic—rail nearest ‘seller 
a Pe er Te: Se Pee Caccccecceccce GOn-00 
MOLYBDENUM 
Sulphide concentrates per Ib, molyb- 
denum content, mines .............. $0.90 


* Prices do not include gage extras; f prices include gage and coating extras, except Birmingham (coating extra excluded) and Los Angeles (gage 
extra excluded); § as rolled; tt as annealed, Base quantities, 2000 to 9999 Ib except as noted: Cold-rolled strip, 2000 Ib and over; cold-finished bars, 
8-450 to 1499 Ib; +—400 to 1499 1b; 5—1000 to 1999 1b; *—1000 Ib and over; '—300 to 999 


FERROALLOYS 
MANGANESE ALLOYS 


Splegeleisen: (19-21% Mn, 1-3% Si). Carlot 
per gross ton, $65, Palmerton, Pa.; $66, Pitts- 
burgh and Chicago; (16% to 19% Mn) $1 per 
ton lower. 


Standard Ferromanganese: (Mn 78-82%, C 7% 
approx.) Carload, lump, bulk $172 per gross 
ton of alloy, cl., packed, $184; gross ton lots, 
packed, $199; less gross ton lots, packed, $216; 
f.o.b. Alloy, W. Va., Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
or Welland, Ont. Base price: $174, f.o.b. Bir- 
mingham and Johnstown, Pa., furnaces; $172, 
Sheridan, Pa.; $175, Etna, Pa. Shipment from 
Pacific Coast warehouses by one seller add $33 
to above prices, f.o.b. Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland, Oreg. Shipment from Chicago 
warehouse, ton lots, $214; less gross ton lots, 
$231 f.0.b. Chicago. Add or subtract $2.15 for 
each 1% or fraction thereof, of contained man- 
ganese over 82% and under 78%, respectively. 
Low-Carbon Ferromanganese, Regular Grade: 
(Mn 80-85%). Carload, lump, bulk, max. 
0.10% C, 24.75c per lb of contained Mn, car- 
load packed 25.5c, ton lot 26.6c, less ton 27.8c. 
Delivered. Deduct 0.5c for max. 9.15% C 
grade from above prices, 1c for max. 0.30% C, 
1.5¢ for max. 0.50% C, and 4.5c for max. 
75% C—max. 7% Si. Special Grade: (Mn 
90% approx., C 0.07% max., P 0.06% max.). 
Add 0.5c to above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Medium-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 80-85%, 
C 1.5% max., Si 1.5% max.). Carload, lump, 
bulk 18.15c per Ib of contained Mn, carload 
packed 18.9c, ton lot 20.0c, less ton 21.2c. De- 
livered. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Manganese Metal, 2” x D (Mn 96% min., Fe 
2% max., Si 1% max., C 0.2% max.): Carload 
lump bulk, 29c per Ib of metal; packed, 35.5c; 
ton lot 31.25c, less ton lot 33.25c. Delivered. 
Spot, add 2c. 

Manganese, Electrolytic: Less than 250 Ib, 
35c; 250 Ib to 1999 Ib, 32c; 2000 to 35,999 Ib, 
80c; 36,000 Ib or more, 28c. Premium for 
hydrogen-removed metal 1.5¢c per pound, f.o.b. 
cars Knoxville, Tenn. Freight allowed to St. 
Louis or to any point east of Mississippi. 
Silicomanganese: (Mn 65-68%). Contract, 
lump, bulk, 1.50% C grade, 18-20% Si, 8.95c 
per Ib of alloy, carload packed, 9.70c, ton lot 
10.60c, less ton 11.60c. Freight allowed. For 
2% C grade, Si 15-17%, deduct 0.2c from 
above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 


CHROMIUM ALLOYS 
High-Carbon fFerrochrome: Contract, ¢e.L, 
lump, bulk, 20.5¢ per Ib of contained Cr. c.l., 
packed 21.4c, ton lot 22.55c, less ton 23.95c. 
Delivered: Spot, add 0.25c. 

“‘SM”’ High-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 60-65%, 
Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6%, C 4-6%). Add 1.1c to 
high-carbon ferrochrome prices. 

(Piease turn to page 137) 
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Says Zinc Outlook Is Excellent 


Howard |. Young, president, American Zinc, Lead & Smelting 
Co., points to high consumption rate in most industries. 
Supply of zinc concentrates is industry’s major problem 


St. Louis—Taking all factors into 
consideration, outlook for the zinc 
industry in 1950 is exceedingly good, 
as far as consumption and demand 
are concerned. That is the view held 
by Howard I. Young, president, 
American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co., 
who spoke at the annual meeting of 
the American Zinc Institute here last 
week. 


Supply of zinc materials in hands 
of consumers is equivaient to about 
30 days’ requirements. Industries 
cited as operating at a high level 
are the galvanizing, brass, and rub- 
ber tire, the latter using large ton- 
nages of zinc pigments. 

Demand for zinc in the automotive 
and other industries, where a large 
tonnage of die cast material is used, 
probably will be at a lower level dur- 
ing the last half of the year than at 
present, Mr. Young said. 

Use of zinc in pigments will be 
normal in 1950. Paint manufactur- 
ing has not gotten under full swing 
and use of pigments is substantially 
below that expected. With the large 
volume of construction, it is reason- 
able to expect the paint industry to 
be at a better level during last half 
year than it probably will operate 
during first half. 


Zinc Ore Supply—Mr. Young be- 
lieves the major problem confronting 
the zinc industry in 1950 will be a 
sufficient supply of zinc concentrates 
during last half year to maintain 
smelting production of all presently 
operating plants at or near capacity. 

He pointed out that the greater 
part of the government-owned con- 
centrates will have been converted 
by end of third quarter and that pro- 
duction of zinc in the Rocky Moun- 
tain and western states undoubtedly 
will be reduced substantially during 
the last half of the year. 

; “It is my belief,” he said, “assum- 
ing a continuation of the present 
price of zinc and lead throughout the 
remainder of the year, that total re- 
coverable zinc produced in the United 
States during 1950 will not exceed 
550,000 tons and probably will be 
nearer 525,000 tons.’ 

_ The domestic concentrate picture 
indicates we must import around 
750,000 tons of foreign zinc concen- 
trates, which we have thus far never 
done. Ore imports in January and 
February contained about 40,000 tons 
of zinc, indicating that imports dur- 
ing last half must be substantially 
increased. 


“Those ores coming from Canada 
will, no doubt, flow in at a normal 
rate,” he said. “In Mexico we are 
presently faced with labor strikes 
and poor railway facilities, both of 
which will have a tendency to re- 
tard delivery of the normal tonnage 
that would come from Mexican 
mines. Recent announcements by 
the major producing company in 
Mexico indicates a reduction in lead 
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production, which move will also re- 
duce the zinc output.” 

Other factors tending to reduce 
the supply of zinc concentrates are 
high mining costs, change in eco- 
nomic conditions brought about by 
world currency adjustment and in- 
creased foreign smelting capacity, 
unfavorable tax and free trade gov- 
ernment policies which retard new 
mine development in the United 
States. 

Producers’ Stocks Drop—Assuming 
sufficient concentrates are available, 
it is estimated production of all 
grades of primary zinc during 1950 
will total 911,000 tons. With produc- 
tion averaging about 78,000 tons 
monthly and shipments averaging 
82,992 tons, “we will have reduced 
the total stock of zinc in the hands of 
the producers to the dangerously low 
level of around 40,000 tons, equival- 
ent to approximately 15 days’ do- 
mestic consumption by July 1, 1950. 


“The requirements beginning July 
1 may be substantially reduced but 
this will depend entirely on the policy 
of those charged with the responsi- 
bility of stockpiling critical materi- 
als. If the policy that is being pur- 
sued during second quarter of the 
year is continued, the available sup- 
ply will be further reduced by that 
amount. The present domestic pro- 
duction is approximately in balance 
with domestic consumption.” 

R. L. Wilcox, chief of the nonferrous 
metals branch of the Economic Coop- 
eration Administration, gave a sta- 
tistical analysis of the world posi- 
tion which indicates a moderate ex- 
cess of slab zinc but an inadequate 
supply of concentrates to meet smelt- 
ers’ requirements. He also points to 
the necessity of increasing U.S. mine 
production if current smelter opera- 
tions are to be upheld. 

Mining Retrenchment Forecast— 
Although the long-term outlook of 
the mining industry is good because 
of increasing population and per capi- 
ta use of metals, the current factors 
of saturated domestic markets, de- 
clining foreign demand and the com- 
pletion of stockpiling all point to a 
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period of retrenchment in mining 
soon. This was the forecast of James 
Boyd, director of the United States 


Bureau of Mines. He pointed cut 
also that the “door is virtually 
closed”’ on price support and produc- 
tion subsidies. 

The convention re-elected all mem- 
bers of board of directors whose 
terms expired this year. The di- 
rectors re-elected officers. 


High Grade Zinc Demand Rises 


Outlook in the wrought brass in- 
dustry indicates increasing demand 
for high grade zinc in relation to 
brass special or other lower grades, 
and a probable slight decrease in to- 
tal zinc used in relation to copper, 


The total requirements for zinc, 
however, will no doubt continue to 
be large and tend to follow, as in 
the past, general industrial condi- 
tions. 

This was the conclusion drawn by 
J. R. Freeman Jr., technical man- 
ager, American Brass Co., Water- 
bury, Conn., in his address at the an- 
nual meeting of the Zinc Institute. 


Zinc Stocks Continue to Drop 


New York—Zinc supplies continue 
to drop. Stocks of slab zinc held by 
domestic smelters declined 7643 tons 
in March to a total of 59,776 tons, the 
lowest level recorded since April, 
1949. Zinc shipments in March were 
the largest in more than a year, ris- 
ing 1332 tons to 85,589 tons, reports 
the American Zinc Institute. Un- 
filled orders at the end of last month 
were 55,533 tons, a gain of 10,402 
tons since Feb. 28. Production in- 
creased to 74,700 tons in March from 
72,700 tons in February and com- 
pared with 51,381 tons in March, 
1949. 

March production and stocks at the 
end of that month were in tons, re- 
spectively: Special high grade, 22,557 
and 7399; high grade, 17,755 and 
18,023; intermediate, 824 and 1029; 
prime western (including select and 
brass special), 36,785 and 33,325. 

Demand for zinc by all principal 
users, including die casters and gal- 
vanizers, continues heavy. Many 
consumers are seeking additional ton- 
nages for April delivery but these 
generally are unavailable. Prices are 
unchanged. 


Aluminum Product Sales Rise 


Washington—Average daily ship- 
ments of aluminum wrought prod- 
ucts increased 22 per cent in Febru- 
ary over the January total, but were 
about equal to those in February, 
1949, reports Bureau of the Census. 
Shipments of magnesium wrought 
products in February were 12 per 
cent lower than in January, but 20 
per cent higher than in February, 
1949. Total shipments of aluminum 
products came to 111,293,000 pounds 
in February compared with 100,727,- 
000 in January, and 110,034,000 
pounds in February, 1949. Magne- 
sium product shipments totaled 761.- 


000 pound in February, 952,000 

pounds in January, and 636,000 

pounds in February, 1949. 
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MARKET PRICES 
Lng 
mes NONFERROUS METALS 
as (Cents per pound, carlots, except as otherwise noted) 
+4 M ° . 
ally Primary Metals ny 28 and 38 mill finish cl. Plating Materials 
jue- Copper: Electrolytic 18.50c, Conn. Valley; Coiled Chromic Acid: 99.9% flake, f.o.b. Philadel- 
Lake, 18.62%c, Conn, Valley. Thickness Widthsor Flat Coiled Sheet phia, carloads, 25.50c; 5 tons and over 26.00c; 
- Brass Ingot: 85-5-5-5 (No, 115) 17.25-18.25c; Range, Diameters, Sheet Sheet Circlet 1 to 5 tons, 26.50c; less than 1 ton, 27.00c. 
em- g8-10-2 (No, 215) 25.25c; 80-10-10 (No. 305) Inches In., Incl. Base* Base Base Copper Anodes: Base 2000 to 5000 1b; f.o.b. 
10Se 21.75¢; No, 1 yellow (No, 405) 14.75-16.00c. 0.249-0.136 12-48 26.9 ia eee shipping point, freight allowed; Flat un- 
di- Prime western 10.50c, brass special 0.135-0.096 12-48 27.4 me id trimmed 28.84c; oval 28.34c; cast 26.87c. 
a75¢, intermediate 11.00c, East St, Louis; 0.095-0.077 12.48 27.9 26.0 29.6 Copper Cyanide: 70-71% Cu, 100-Ib drums, 
ae sale aieie. delivered ' = 0.076-0.068 12-48 28.5 26.2 29.8 46.50c f.0.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
mgn & sg — 0.067-0.061 12-48 28.5 262 29.8 Sodium Cyanide: 96-98%, %-0z ball, in 200 Ib 
Lead: Common, 10.30c; chemical, 10.40c; cor- 0.060-0.048 12-48 28.7 26.4 30.1 drums, 1 to 900 Ib, 18.00c; 1000 to 19,000 Ib, 
; roding, 10.40c, St. Louis. 0.047-0.038 12-48 29.1 26.6 30.4 17.00c, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y. Packaged 
Primary Aluminum: 99% plus, ingots 17.00c, 0.037-0.030 12-48 29.5 27.0 30.9 in 100 Ib drums add %-cent. 
pigs 16.00c. Base prices for 10,000 lb and 0.029-0.024 12-48 29.9 27.3 31.3 Copper Carbonate: 54-56% metallic Cu; 50 Ib 
in- over, f.0.b. shipping point. pee ap ie = apd = —_ = nove lb, 25.75c; over 250 lb, 24.75c, 
° s -0. - ° ¥ y .o.b. Cleveland. 
and Secondary Alumnos: | Piston alleys 16.00- 0.016-0.015 12-36 31.8 28.9 33.5 Nickel Anodes: Rolled oval, carbonized, car- 
16.50c; No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 2 grade) F ‘ 
to 15.50-16.00c; steel deoxidizing grades, notch 0.014 12-24 32.7 29.7 34.6 loads, 56.00c; 10,000 to 30,000 Ib, 57.00c; 3000 
les : : . J 0.013-0.012 12-24 33.6 30.4 35.5 to 10,000 Ib, 58,00c; 500 to 3000 Ib, 59.00c; 
’ bars, granulated or shot: Grade 1, 17.25- . * 
to- 17.750; grade 2, 16.75-17.25c; grade 3, 15.25- ol) 12-24 8634.6 31.3 36.7 100 to 500 Ib, 61.00c; under 100 Ib, 64.00c; 
15.75¢; grade 4, 14.75-15.00c. Prices includ 0.010-0.0095 12-24 35.6 32.3 38.0 f.o.b. Cleveland. 
per. freight at carload rate up to 75 cents per 100 0.009-0.0085 12-24 36.8 33.4 39.5 Nickel Chloride: 100-lb kegs, 26.50c; 400-lb 
ne b 6 be 0.008-0.0075 12-24 38.1 346 41.1 bbl. 24.50c, f.0.b. Cleveland, freight allowed 
ra a 0.007 12-18 39.5 35.9 42.9 on barrels, or 4 or more kegs. 
to Magnesium: Commercially pure (99.8%) stand- 0.006 12-18 41.0 37.2 47.0 Tin Anodes: Bar, 1000 Ib and over 91.00c; 
in ard ingots, 10,000 Ib and over, 20.50c, f.0.b. 500 to 999 Ib, 91.5c; 200 to 499 Ib, 92.00c; 
di- Freeport, Tex. * Minimum length, 60 inches. + Maximum less than 200 Ib, 93.5c; ball, 1000 lb and 
Tin: Grade A, prompt del., 76.00c; April del. diameter, 24 inches. yg gd eo to ee oo 200 - 
75.87%c; May del. 75.62%c; June del, 75.50c. 4. ; less than , 95.75¢ f.0.b. 
: x Screw Machine Stock: 5000 Ib and over. Sewaren, N. J. 
by ans eeubeatteen token op ta = Diam. (in.) —Round— ——Hexagonal—— Sodium Stannate: 25 Ib cans only, less than 
sel | and over (arsenic 0.05% max.; other "im uri- or distance R317-T4, 100 lb, to consumers 58.2c; 100 or 300 Ib 
er- ties 0.1% max.) 25.00c; f.0.b. Laredo rex across flats 17S-T4 R317-T4 178-T4 drums only, 100 to 500 Ib, 49.9c; 600 to 1900 
“lle x os dat : “+ Ib, 47.6c; 2000 to 9900 Ib, 45.8c, f.o.b. Sew- 
in- for bulk shipments. Forei 99%: Chinese 48.0 oe mas , ; ’ ’ 
P eign, 4 0.156-0.203 41.0 aren, N. J. Freight not execeeding St. Louis 
ite. English, Belgian, prompt, 23.00c, New York. 0.219-0.313 38.0 rate allowed B ' 
Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes 0.344 37.0 aes 47.0 Zine Cyanide: 100-Ib drums 38.00c, f.o.b. Ni- 
at refinery, unpacked, 40.00c; 25-Ib pigs, 0.375 36.5 45.5 44.0 agara Falls, N. Y.; 40.50c f.o.b. Cleveland; 
42.50c; ‘*XX’’ nickel shot, 43.50c; ‘‘F’’ nickel 0.406 36.5 ae ae 39.25c, del., Detroit and Philadelphia. 
shot or ingots, for addition to cast iron, 0.438 36.5 45.5 44.0 Stannous Sulphate: 100 Ib kegs or 400 Ib bbl, 
40.50c. Prices include import duty. 0.469 36.5 ats a less than 2000 Ib 84.50c; more than 2000 Ib, 
ule Mercury: Open market, spot, New York $71- 0.500 36.5 45.5 44.0 82.50c, f.0.b. Carteret, N. J. 
$74 per 76-Ib flask. 0.531 36.5 Age : Stannous Chloride (Anhydrous): In 400 Ib bbl, 
by Beryilium-Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be, $24.50 per 0.563 36.9 415 70.806; 100 Ib kegs 71.80c, f.o.b. Carteret, 
| contain e. . ° eae eee ee 
he Cadmium: ‘‘Regular’’ straight or flat forms, cane poe assied gts 
il, $2 del.; special or patented shapes, $2.15. 0.688 36.5 fi 41.5 Ss Meta! 
re Gaus me ae tee = -¥ _ = (seg) ; 0.750-1.000 35.5 40.5 39.0 crap eres 
; . case); $1. er 1.063 35.5 ses ’ ANCES 
. under 100 Ib. : 1.125-1.500 34.5 39.0 30.5 BRASS MILL ALLOWANCES 
i U, 8S. Treasury, $35 per ounce. — os * 36.5 Prices in cents per pound for less than 15,000 
Silver: Open market, New York, 71.75c¢ per oz. x ons-8.6 . 36.5 Ib, f.0.b. shipping point. 
th Platinum: $66-$69 per ounce. erry See ped tee tee Clean Rod Clean 
2 Palladium: $24 per troy ounce. 2 625-3.375 31.5 nes 3 Pe Heavy Ends Turnings 
n- Iridium: $100 per troy ounce. 5 P ‘ = “s COMMER os ca cneececces 15.50 15.50 14.75 
ai Titanium (sponge form): $5 per pound. LEAD Yellow Brass ....... 12.50 12.25 11.37% 
(Prices to jobbers, f.o.b. Buffalo, Cleveland, Commercial Bronze 
n- Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products Pittsburgh) Sheets: Full rolls, 140 sq ft or MET cadéceake . 14.50 14.25 13.75 
h, COPPER AND BRASS more, $15.50 per cwt; add 50c per cwt, 10 GOW. cc cc ccccccce 14.25 14.00 13.50 
(Base pri : sq ft to 140 sq ft. Pipe: Full coils, $15.50 Red brass 
© prices, cents per pound, f.o.b. mill; per cwt. Traps and bends: List price plus 37%. Jo scccccccocece 14.00 13.75 13.25 
1e aie wus ed on 18.50-cent copper.) ZINO Pay ene aw sieodeas ‘ecee 13.62% pega opab, 
E : Copper 32.18; yellow brass 28.69; com- ; est Quality (71-80%) 13.37% 13.12% 12.6 
e- mercial bronze, 95%, 32.10; 90%, 31.61; red Sheets <30.00e:t-0.D. mull, 98.000 I and over,  Munta Metal ........ 11.50 11.25 10.75 
/ brass, 85%, 30.60; 80%, 30.12; best quality, ib and over. Plates pon Geer 19-in.. 16.800: Nickel, silver, 10%.. 14.50 14.25 7.25 
d 29.58; nickel silver, 18%, 42.27; phosphor- 12-i 15.50 ’ a Phos. bronze, A..... 16.75 16.50 15.50 
): bronze, grade A, 5% 50.90. OVEr,.d2-IN., 10.0UC. Naval brass ........ 12.00 (11.75 11.25 
, Rods: Copper, hot-rolled 28.03; cold-drawn NICKEL Manganese bronze .. 12.00 11.75 11.12% 
id 29.28; yellow brass free cutting, 23.19; com- (Base prices f.o.b. mill) : 
mercial bronze, 95% 31.79; 90% 31.30; red Sheets, cold-rolled, 60.00c. Strip, cold-rolled, BRASS INGOT MAKERS’ 
brass 85% 30.29; 80% 29.81. 66.00c. Rods and shapes, 56.00c. Plates BUYING PRICES 
. senmiess ‘Tubing: Copper 32.22; yellow brass te «Me ee (Cents per pound, delivered eastern refineries 
|- 31.70; commercial bronze 90% 34.27; red MONEL OF ee ee ee : 
y brass 85% 33.51; 80% 33.03. (Base prices, f.0.b. mill) 
Wire: Yellow brass 28.98; commercial bronze, Sheets, cold-rolled 47.00c; Strip, cold-rolled, No. 1 copper 15.25; No. 2 copper 14.25; light 
l- 95% 32.39; 90% 31.90; red brass, 85% 30.89; 50.00c. Rods and shapes, 45.00c. Plates, 46.00c. copper 13.25; composition red. brass 12.50; 
e 80% S Ghee See ee brass 29.87. Seamless tubes, 80.00c. Shot and blocks, radiators 10.00; heavy yellow brass 9.50. 
H e soft, f.0.b., eastern mills, 40.00c. 
e 100,000 Ib lots 22.55c, 1.c.1, 23.17, ¢.1. 22.67; MAGNESIUM REFINERS’ BUYING PRICES 
weatherproof, f.o.b. eastern mills, 100,000 Ib Extruded Rounds, 12 in. long, 1.312 in. in (Cents per pound, delivered refinery, 
oll gy — 25.60, c.l. 25.10; magnet, diameter, less than 25 Ib, 52.00-56.00c; 25 carload lots) 
lel oy 28.50, 15,000 Ib or more 28.75, = 70 a Nees 100 Ib to 4000 Ib, No. 1 copper 15.25; No. 2 copper 14.25; light 
: ii ra 4 : copper 13.25; refinery brass (60% copper) per 
dry copper content 13.50-13.75. | 
- DAILY PRICE RECORD DEALERS’ BUYING PRICES 2 
- - (Cents per pound, New York, in ton lots) | 
n- 
. 19 Copper and brass: Heavy copper and wire, No. 
2 . ne — = TE Aiutnionm Gmeny Michel Sliver, = 1: 13.60-13.15;_No, 2 12.60-13.75; light copper 
, Apr. 6-13 18.50 10.30 10.50 76.00 17.00 24.50 40.00 71.75 11.50-11.75; No. 1 composition red brass 
’ Apr, 5 18.50 10.30 10.50 75.375 17.00 24.50 40.00 71.75 11.00-11.25; No. 1 composition turnings 10.25- 
: Apr. 3-4 18.50 10.30 10.50 74.75 17.00 24.50 40.00 71.75 10.50; mixed brass turnings 6.25-6.50; new 
t Apr. 1 18.50 10.30 10.25 174.75 17.00 24.50 40.00 71.75 brass clippings 10.50-11.00; No. 1 brass rod 
, Mar. Avg 18.50 10.763 9.444 75.745 17.000 24.60 40.00 73.120 turnings 9.25-9.50; light brass 6.00-6.25; heavy 
Mar, 31 18.50 10.30 0.25 4.75 17.00 24.50 40.00 71.75 yellow brass 7.25-7.50; new brass rod ends 
) Mar, 30 18.50 10.30 10.25 75.25 17.00 24.50 40.00 71.75 9.75-10.00; auto radiators, unsweated 8.50- 
: Mar, 29 18.50 10.30 10.25 76.00 17.00 24.50 40.00 72.75 8.75; cocks and faucets, 8.50-8.75; brass pipe 
; Mar. 28 18.50 10.30 10.25 76.50 17.00 24.50 40.00 73.25 9.00-9.25. 
Mar, 27 18.50 10.30 10.25 77.12% 17.00 24.50 40.00 73.25 Leud: Heavy 8.00-8.25; battery plates 4.00- 
3 Mar, 23-25 18.50 10.30 10.00 77.75 17.00 24.50 40.00 73.25 42%: Iinotvne and stereotype 8.75-9.00:  elec- 
; Mar, 22 18.50 10.30 10.00 77.50 17.00 24.50 40.00 73.25 trotype 8.25-8.50; mixed babbitt 8.00-8.25. 
Mar. 21 18.50 10.30 10.00 77.12% 17.00 24.50 40.00 73.25 Zine: Old zinc 5,00-0.20; new die cast scrap 
K 0-5.25; old die cast errap 3 “eo 75. 
Tin: No. 1 pewter 39.00-41.00; block tin pi 
NOTE: Copper: Electrolytic, del. Conn. Valley; Lead, common grade, del. E. St. Louis; Zinc, 60.00-62.00; No. 1 babbitt 30.00-32.00. —_ } 
pe western, del. St. Louis; Tin, Straits, del. New York; Aluminum primary ingots, 99%, del.; Aitumaaum: Clippings 2S  10.00-10.00; old | 
ntimony, bulk, f.0.b. Laredo, Tex.; Nickel, electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes at refinery sheets 7.00-7.50; crankcase 7.00-7.50; borings | 
) unpacked; Silver, open market, New York. Prices, cents per pound; except silver, cents per ounce. and turnings 4.00. 
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MARKET PRICES 








Consumer prices, 


COMPOSITE 
Se cn oo $29.08 
ee ee ere oe 28.83 
a 28.23 
SS ae 24.06 
BE ae ine esse 19.17 





Based on No. 1 heavy melting 
grade at Pittsburgh, Chicago 
and eastern Pennsylvania. 





PITTSBURGH 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. . $32.00-32.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. .... 29.00 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 32.00-32.50 
No, 1 Bundles........ 32.00-32.50 
No. 2 Bundles........ 24.50-25.50 
No. 3 Bundles...... -» + 23.00-24.00° 
Heavy Turnings ...... 27.50-28.00 


Machine Shop Turnings 22.50-23.00t 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 22.50-23.00t 
Short Shovel Turnings. 26.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 25.00-26.00 
Low Phos, Steel....... 35 


Cast Iron Grades*® 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 34.50-35.50 
No. 1 Machinery Cast. 38.00-39.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 31.00-32.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast 29.00-30.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Boaey Melt. 34. > 35.00 
Axles . 36.50-37 00 
Rails, Random alengths. 7.058 0e 
Rails, 2 ft. and und 39.00-4 

Rails, 18 in. and ener 40. coal. o 
Railroad Specialties .... 37.00-37.50 
Angles, Splice Bars .. 37.00-38.00° 





* Nominal. 
t Crushers’ buying prices. 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $29.00-29.50 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 27.00-27.5@ 


No, 1 Busheling ...... -00-29.50 
No. 1 Bundles ...... 29.00-29.50 
No. 2 Bundles ......... 23.50-24.00 
Machine Shop Turnings. 19.50-20.00 


Mixed Borings, Turnings 22.50-23.00 
Short Shovel Turnings.. 22.50-23.00 
Cast Iron Borings...... 22.50-23.00 
LOW PROB. 220000000. ++ 30.00-30.50 


Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola 


Heavy Breakable Cast.. 50- 33. 00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 31.00-32.00 


Brake Shoes ......... 28.50-29.50 
Clean Auto Cast ....... 43.50-44.50 
No. 1 Wheels ........ 36.50-37.00 
ee - 33.00-33.50 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 32.50-33.00 
R.R. Malleable ...... 38.50-39.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under. F 
Rails, 18 in. and under 43.00-44.00 
Rails, Random one 38.00-39.00 
Gam Gk cavivewiss 34. 

Railroad Specialties ++. 385.00-35.50 
Uncut Tires ......c.06 36.00-37.00 
Angles, Splice Bars .. 41.00-41.50 


VALLEY 


No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $32.50-33.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt, Steel 30.00-31.00 
No. 1 Bundles .. - 32.50-33.00 
No, 2 Bundles ........ 25.50-26.50 
Machine Shop Turnings 22.00-23.00 
Short Shovel Turnings.. 24.50-25.00 
Cast Iron Borings ..... 24.50-25.00 

LOO FROG sedcscccecé 33.50-34.00 


Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 33.00-33.50 





IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 


ges shown in italics. 


PHILADELPHIA 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $26.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 24.00 
No. 1 Busheling ....... 25.00 
No. 1 Bundles ......... 26.00 
Ne. 2° Bundles ........ 20.50 


Machine Shop Turnings 18.00 
Short Shovel Turnings.. 20.50-21.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 17.00 
Low Phos. Punchings and 


Plate, elec. fur. grade 30.00 
Low Phos. Plate, 5 ft & 

eS ae 29.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 26.50 
Heavy Turnings ....... 27.00-28.00 
No. 1 Chemical Borings 30.00 
Knuckles and couplers. 31.00-32.00 
Steel car wheels ....... 31.00-32.00 

Cast Iron Grades 

No. 1 Cupola Cast.. 33.00-34.00 
No. 1 Machinery Cast. 38.00 
No. 1 Yard Cast....... 32.00-33.00 
peony 4 Box Cast .... 36.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. . 36.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 25.00 
Clean Auto Cast ..... 38.00 
SE SS” Re 40.00 
PEED © Ss cdws¥ occas 39.00-40.00 
CINCINNATI 
No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $28.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 23.00 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 28.00 
No. 1 Bundles ........ 28.00 
No. 2 Black Bundles . 23.00 
No, 3 Bundles ........ 18.00 
Machine Shop Turnings. 15.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 18.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 17.00 
Cast Iron Borings ..... 18.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast ... 40.00 
Charging Box Cast .. 36.00 
Stove Plate .......... 29.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast . 33.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 24.00 
Brake Shoes .......... 23.00 
Clean Auto Cast ..... 40.00 
Drop Broken Cast . 43.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R, Heavy Melt. 31.00 
R.R. Malleable ...... 34.00 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 37.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 35.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 43.00 


DETROIT 


(Brokers’ buying prices, 
f.o.b. shipping point) 


No, 2 Heavy Melt. — $23.00-23.50 
No. 1 Bundles . -27.00-27.50 
No, 2 Bundles ....... 120. 00-21.00 
No. 1 Busheling ......26.00-26.50 
Machine Shop Tunrings. 16.50-17.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 16.50-17.00 
Short Shovel Turnings.. 19.00-19.50 
Cast Iron Borings ....19.00-19.50 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 27.00-27.50 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 
Clean Auto Cast ...... 39. 00-40.00 


BUFFALO 


No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $29.50-30.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 27.50-28.00 
No. 1 Bushelings ..... 27.50-28.00 
No, 1 Bundles ........ 28.50-29.00 
No. 2 Bundles ..... b 
Machine Shop Turnings 18.00-18.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 19.00-19.50 
Cast Iron Borings .... 19.00-19.50 
Short Shov “‘ngs ..... 19.50-20:00 
Low Phos. . ......-«- 30.50-31.00 


Cast Iron Grades 





No. 1 Machinery ...... 37 .00-38.00 
No, 1 Cupola ......... 32.50-33.50 
Mhova PIRte .scccveces 31.50-32.50 
Malleable ......... «+. 32.50-33.00 


Railroad Scrap 


Rails, 2 ft. and under. = — 00 
BOVAP TENS 2 cccievccee 
Specialties 


NEW YORK 
(Brokers’ buying prices f.o.b. 
shipping point) 
No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $22.00-23. 4 


No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 18. 

No, 1 Busheling ...... 18,50-19:00 
No. 1 Bundles ........ 22.00-23.00 
No, 2 Bundles ........ 16.00-16.50 


Machine Shop Turnings 13.00-13.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 13.00-13.50 
Short Shovel Turnings. 14.00-14.50 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 23.50-24.00 
Low Phos, Plate, 5 ft & 

23.50-24.00 


WEEE | 5 es scevhe Si pee 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 21.50-22.00 
Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 26.00-26.50 


No, 1 Machinery...... 27.00-28.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 27.00-28.00 
Heavy Breakable ..... 27.00-28.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 20.00 
MEMES ccs cues eee 35.00 
BOSTON 


(F.o.b. shipping point) 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $21.00-21.50 


No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 17.50-18.00 
Wo, 2: Beaman: 55. 21.00-21.50 
No. 1 Busheling ....... 20.00-20.50 


Machine Shop Turnings. A J 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 12.50-13.00 
Short Shovel Turnings.. 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 21.00-22.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 21.00-22.00 
Chemical Borings .... 19.00-19.50 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 27.50-30.50 
tS OY a” aie ce ine 22. 

Heavy Breakable Cast 24.50-25.50 
Move Piste oc cieecics 21.50-22.50 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 17.50-18.50 


CHICAGO 


No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $29.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 27.00 
No. 1 Bundles ........ 28.00 
No, 2 Bundles ....... 25.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 19.00-20.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 20.50-21.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 
Lew Fhe. i... 32.00-3 
Elec, Furnace Bundles. 
Heavy Turnings ...... 
Cut Structurals ....... 


NNw 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 40.50-41.50 
Clean Auto Cast...... a 
No. 1 Wheels ........ 36.00-37.00 
ee ee 32.50-33.50 


Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 30.50-31.50 
Malleable ........- «+. 42.00-43.00 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 46.00-47.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 36.00-37.00 
Rails, 2 ft and under.. . 
Rails, 18 in. and under 42.00-43.00 
Railroad Specialties . i 
Angles, Splice Bars.... 38. 00-39. 00 


BIRMINGHAM 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $24.00 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 22.00 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 22.00 
No. 2 Bundles ........ 20.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 19.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 17.00 
Short Shovel Turnings . 23.00 
Cast Iron Borings .... 19.00 
Bar Crops and Plate . 27.00-28.00 
Cut Structurals ....... 27.00-28.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola oe: coe 
Stove Plate ...... 30. 
No, 1 Wheels ........ 30.50-31.00 


eee 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 25.00-26.00 
R.R. Malleable ....... 
Rails, Rerolling ..... 33.00-35.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under . 
Angles and Splice Bars 


except as otherwise noted, including brokers’ commissions, as reported to STEEL, Apr. 13, 1950; gross tons except as noted. 


ST. LOUIS 


1H Melt. Steel $30.00-31.00 
Ne 3 2 Heavs Melt. Steel 24.50-25.50 
Machine Shop Turnings . 15.00-16.00 
Short Shovel Turnings . 18.00-19.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


Cupola Cast ..... 37.00-39.00 
EARS ad Cast .... 32.00-33.00 


Heavy Breakable Cast.. 31.00-32.00 
Brake. eee ere er 31.00-32.00 
Clean Auto Cast ..... 36.00-38.00 


Burnt Cast .......+.. 29.00-30.00 
Railroad Scrap 


R.R. Malleable ....... 33.00-34.00 
Rails, Rerolling ....... 43.00-45.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 33.00-34.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under .. 38.00-39.00 
Uncut Tires ........55- 29.00-33.00 
Angles, Splice Bars.... Sieeee 
Railroad Specialties ... 31.00-32.00 


SAN FRANCISCO 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $20.00 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 18.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles ... 16.00 
No. 3 Bundles ......-. 13.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 9.00 


Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast ... 30.00-35.00 


Railroad Scrap 

No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 20.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 20.00 
SEATTLE 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $18.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt, Steel 18.00 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 15.50 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles ... 16.00 
No. 3 Bundles ....... nom. 
Machine Shop Turnings 13.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 13.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 27.50 
Cut Structurals ...... 27.50 

Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast ... 25.00-30.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast 25.00 
Stove Plate ........-. 25.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 18.00 
Malleable ..........- as 25.00 
Brake Shoes .......... 20.00 
Clean Auto Cast ..... 27.50 
No. 1 Wheels ........ 27.50 
Railroad Scrap 

No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 19.00 
Railroad Malleable ... 25.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 19.00 
Angles and Splice Bars 19.00 


LOS ANGELES 
(F.o.b. car, Los Angeles) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $20.00 
No, 2 Heavy Melt, Steel 18.00 
Nos, 1 & 2 Bundles .. 16.00 
No. 3 Bundles ....... nom, 
Machine Shop Turnings 5.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 5.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 26.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast .... 34.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 20.00 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 30.00 
HAMILTON, ONT. 
(Delivered prices) 
Heavy Melt. ......... $24.00 
No, 1 Bundles ........ 24.00 
Mechanical Bundles ... 22.00 
Mixed Steel Scrap ... 20.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 18.00 
Rails, Remelting ...... 24.00 
Rails, Rerolling ....... 27.00 
Busheling ... 18.50 
Bushelings new ‘factory, 
A PE eee 22.00 
Bushelings new “factory, 
Meet oe ee 17.00 
Short Steel Turnings .. 18.00 


Cast Iron Grades 
SOR Visi bes eae cvs SOOO" 





* F.o.b, shipping point. 
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444 standardized gear sets 





S70tk anwer lo 








9. 

3.00 

2.00 

2.00 

9 Over 190,000 standardized reducers 

Only 58 standardized mountings 

5.00 

t.00 

0 The double-enveloping principle of attachments and water cooling 

00 Cone-Drive Gears also gives you higher coils (for continuous, high-load operation), 
load capacity, longer life, less weight, etc.—are standardized whether you use 

00 greater compactness. pinion over or under, gear shaft vertical or 

ro All parts for a given center distance—gears, horizontal, single or double extended 

. mountings, bearings, housings, fan-cooling shafts, right or left hand. 
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size (5/1 to 70/1). Remarkably compact. 





be required. 


192 Models; 8 Ratios (5/1 to 50/1); 2” Center Distance 
192 Models; 8 Ratios (5/1 to 50/1); 2%” Center Distance.........- 3 
216 Models; 9 Ratios (5/1 to 60/1); 3” Center Distance 


Complete specifications and prices on request. 
Please give approximate hp range, input speeds, 
ratio and approximate quantities which would 


2539 Models (1421 of these may also be fan or water-cooled) 
9 Ratios (5/1 to 60/1) in 4” Center Distance 

10 Ratios (5/1 to 70/1) each in 5” to 12” Center Distances 
8 Ratios (10/1 to 60/1) in 15” Center Distance 

9 Ratios (8/1 to 60/1) in 18” Center Distance 


Ratios up to 4900/1 (186,250 reducer combinations) Max. 
Output Torque 4,000 to 244,600 in.-Ibs. Input--'/2 to 68 hp. 
Water cooling available for either or both primary and sec- 
ondary units. 2%” and 3” center distance primaries are special 


STANDARDIZED GEAR SETS FROM STOCK—A size and 
ratio to fit most needs. .06 to 636 hp. 7 to 10 ratios in each 


Available with 


standardized interchangeable mountings with anti-friction 
bearings. Single or double extended pinion or gear shafts, 
pinion over or under, gear shaft vertical or horizontal. 


SA 





-06 to 3 hp 
-1 to 544 hp 
-17 to 9 hp 


2 to 636 hp @ 
1150 rpm (HP at 
higher and low- 
er input speeds 
approximately 
in proportion) 





Double-Reduc- 
tions (Std. | 
Reducers 
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ONE-LJRIVE GEARS 
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DOUBLE ENVELOPING GEAR SETS & SPEED REDUCERS L Mivision, 4 Toot / ie y 


my 7171 E. McNichols Road 


Detroit 12, U.S.A. 
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> smaller, shorter stroke solenoids — lower amperage 
> simpler electrical controls — high air economy... 


@ Small solenoids traveling through only a 4%” stroke move 
small pilot valve plungers to apply air to operating pistons that move 
the main valve plunger back and forth. All operating parts are rugged, 
yet weigh only a few ounces. Reduced amperage eliminates intermediate 
relays, simplifying control circuits. Positive high cycle operation, with- 
out destructive impact, reduces maintenance and minimizes trouble due 
to voltage variations. 34"’ to 2" sizes. 2, 3, and 4-way actions. Solenoid 


control both directions or automatic return in one direction. 


Hand Operated Air Valves— 
wide variety of uses. 2-way, 
3-way, 4-way neutral position 
and compound exhaust. 


connections. 2-way, 


Series “O” and “OE” Valves 
—for air or hydraulic service 
up to 125 PSI. Push-pull, cam, 
pilot, diaphragm and solenoid 
operated. Ye" and 4" pipe 
3-way, 
4-woy and 5-way actions. 


Quick- As-Wink 


Foot Operated Air Valves— 
workman has both hands free, 
speeding production. 2-way, 
3-way and 4-way actions, 






















Hydraulic Valves—Up to 
5000 PSI. Conservatively ald. 
Yo", %", 1” and 12” sizes. 
2-way, 3-way, 4-way actions. 








ated. 





Control mm 


Send for Duta Sheet No. 16!1. It gives full details. 


Hydraulic 





ype "DS" double solenoid 
pilot operated single 
plunger control valve 





Single Plunger Valves—for 
air or low pressure hydraulic 
service. Lever, pilot, cam, dia- 
phragm or solenoid operated. 
2-way, 3-way, 4-way actions. 









Valves—Up_ to 


and 4°’ 


Manufactured by C. B. HUNT & SON, Inc. 
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1922 East Pershing Street, Salem, Ohio 


5000 PSI. Pilot cylinder ° 


oe 
Dad 


WA" 





Sheets Strip ... 
Sheet and Strip Prices, Page 117 & 118 


Pittsburgh—Hot-rolled strip sellers 
are expected to adopt Inland Stee! 
Co.’s extra revisions establishing fiat 
charge of 25 cents per 100 pounds 
for exclusion of short lengths when 
cut lengths over 120 in. are specified. 
Orders which do not permit shipment 
up to 10 per cent shorts currently are 
subject to additional charge of 10 per 
cent. This action will affect but a 
small portion of customers’ require- 
ments. Cold-rolled strip interests 
may also follow this pricing pattern. 
Adoption also is indicated of footnote 
under mill edge size extra table in 
Inland’s revised card to effect widths 
must be specified in increments on 
not less than 1/32-inch. Mills thus 
will not have to hold widths to such 
close tolerances as frequently speci- 
fied. 

Most sellers anticipate full produc- 
tion schedules well into third quar- 
ter. Heavy demand persists for sili- 
con, enameling and galvanized sheets. 

Near record consumption of tin 
plate adversely affects product mix 
in relation to sheet and strip supply; 
similarly heavy cold-rolled sheet de- 
mand is restricting supply of plain 
hot-rolled material. 

Nonintegrated cold-rolled strip in- 
terests’ mill allotments range be- 
tween 70 to 80 per cent of require- 
ments. 

New York—Local sellers say there 
may be a narrowing in the gap be- 
tween supply and demand but that 
excess inquiry is still pronounced. De- 
liveries on stainless extend 11 to 12 
weeks. 

Boston—Revised railroad rates on 
80,000 pound shipments of steel, ef- 
fective May 1, are not applicable 
from New England strip producing 
points; new rates to meet truck com- 
petition will be provided to extent 
needed. Pressure for flat-rolled steel 
in practically all categories is un- 
abated; in case of hot-rolled carbon 
sheets it is intensified by sharp re- 
duction of tonnage by one Buffalo 
producer. 

Philadelphia—Light, flat-rolled or- 
der backlogs would be heavier were 
it not for limitations imposed by pro- 
ducers. Some mills are out of the 
market entirely. Some sheetmakers 
estimate they will have only a few 
weeks’ production available for new 
business in third quarter. 

Cleveland—Pressure for the light, 
flat-rolled products shows no sign of 
abatement. Producers are booked 
well into the summer. A large part 
of third quarter production will be 
required to care for the carryover 
from second quarter, barring order 
cancellations. Meanwhile, interest in 
conversion steel is growing. Revival 
of gray market offerings on a large 
seale is not reported here. Substan- 
tial offerings of foreign steel, includ- 
ing sheets, are attracting interest of 
buyers in this area who are pinched 
for supplies. Tonnage direct from 
Europe is reported scheduled to ar- 
rive at Cleveland dock beginning 
after mid-April. Importers are of- 
fering lake port delivery thoughout 
the summer at “competitive” prices. 

Chicago—Numerous sheet consum- 
ers, including farm implement, home 
appliance, furnace and construction 
equipment makers, complain the stee! 
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the amazing new self-locking fastener 





This picture illustrates how the self-clinching face nail at- 
taches asbestos shingles to gypsum and insulation sheathing. 
Inset shows, in cross section, the self-clinching principle. The 
fastener head is flattened, which in turn, by automatic action, 
sauses the locking foot to be drawn up behind the sheathing. 


a product of 


ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Wiere olde vines 
MADE OF ® STEEL STRIP 


Production of these stainless steel nails exceeds 600,000 per 
day — enough to take care of 250 houses. 


MicroRold Stainless Steel Strip, cold reduced on the 
Sendzimir Mill, was selected for material because of its many 
advantages, which are not obtained by conventional rolling 
methods. These include accuracy of gauge and dimensions, 
excellency of surface conditions, reduced die wear, less rejects, 


and many others. 


The economies of using Micro-Rold have been proved and 
new case histories are being developed every day. Let your 
distributor give you full details and demonstrate how it can 
save you money. 

*Reg. Trade Mark of Elastic Stop Nut Corporation of America. 


WASHINGTON STEEL CORP. 
120 WOODLAND AVENUE 
WASHINGTON, PA. 





a ee 


shortage is the only stumbling block 
to increased production. Urgent necd 
for immediate delivery is causing a 
spurt in deals for conversion tonnage 
and a resurgence of activity in the 
gray market. Mills are unable to 
make commitments for second quar- 
ter delivery and some are booked 
through July. One converter offers 
late May position for hot-rolled sheets 
if semifinished material is supplied. 

Birmingham—Producers are heay- 
ily booked on virtually all light, flat- 
rolled steel products. Consumers are 
trying to get on third quarter books 
but the local producer is booking 
only for current quarter. 

Los Angeles — Demand for sheet 
and strip continues heavy as con- 
sumer pressure mounts. Local pro- 
ducers are falling behind on deliver- 
ies. Shipments from eastern sources 
are lagging; one order placed in Jan- 
uary for August delivery has been 
postponed indefinitely. Some east- 
ern-produced sheet continues to 
trickle through on allocation, but 
tonnages are small and deliveries un- 
certain. Kaiser Steel Corp.’s new 86 
in. hot strip mill is still in experi- 
mental use only. 

San Francisco—Sheet demand is 
stronger. Overall supplies are dwin- 
dling. Scarcely any flat-rolled ton- 
nage is coming from eastern mills. 


Wire... 


Wire Prices, Page 119 


Boston—Some third quarter volume 
in specialties is being booked, but 
there are scattered openings for sec- 
ond quarter on some low carbon 
grades. Pressure from the automo- 
bile industry is strong, exception be- 
ing some deferments from Chrysler. 
Mechanical spring requirements are 
brisk and razor blade buying is fair. 
Some Swedish rods in music wire 
grades are being processed. 

Birmingham — Improved weather 
conditions have renewed pressure for 
most wire items. Mills are hard 
pressed on fencing and barbed wire. 
Need for baling wire has tapered. 


Steel Bars ... 


Bar Prices, Page 117 


Boston—While hot-rolled carbon 
bar deliveries are more extended con- 
sumers generally are covered through 
second quarter. Users of high-carbon 
flats and small rounds, including file 
manufacturers, are carrying fair in- 
ventories, but most consumers’ stocks 
are not sufficient to warrant inven- 
tory reduction. Demand for all grades 
of bars is more diversified, but alloys 
are inclined to lag. 

Pittsburgh—cCold-finished bar de- 
mand from automotive and appliance 
interests shows no signs of diminish- 
ing. Barring strike at General Mo- 
tors’ plants, automotive requirements 
are expected to record little change 
until model changeover. Most cold 
finishers are operating 85 to 90 per 
cent of capacity. Cold-finished deliv- 
eries are promised for late July and 
early August; open-hearth alloys into 
June. 

Philadelphia—Hot carbon bar sell- 
ers are sold up for this quarter, ex- 
cept for openings on certain sizes. 
Mills are accepting specifications 
from regular customers for shipment 
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The right TORCH TIP to fit the 
Gear Tooth Size . . . The Secret of NE 
Uniformity in Flame Hardening 


In the Flame Hardening heat treatment of Neloy or Neloy Moly Alloy Steel 
gears for the machines of industry, the right torch tip to fit the tooth size is of 
prime importance. Penetration of hardness to the proper depth for a given size 
of gear tooth, and core toughness can be obtained uniformly in no other way. 
Directing the flame to the teeth from a torch tip that fits the tooth size is assured 
at National-Erie . . . It is a standard ‘‘Must’’ that is never overlooked. 

As illustrated, our torch tips are developed to fit the tooth size to be hard- 
ened. They are comparable in sizes to the standard range gear cutters or hobs. 
For example we would use the same tip for a 1 D.P. and 3” C.P. tooth. Each 
range of size in gear teeth requires a torch tip that fits the tooth to be hardened. 
The correct torch tip plus National-Erie skill in flame hardening assures the 

combination of a high surface hardness comparable to the 
carburizing or case hardened treatment, with a core tough- 
ness of a fully quenched medium carbon alloy steel. 

A range of torch tips has also been developed by our 
engineers with the same care, for the flame hardening of 
track wheel treads and rope sheave grooves. They also 
are illustrated. Full details are yours in Bulletin No. 9. 
Write for it. 


ONAL ERIE CORPORATION 
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if you are in the market 


for high performance 


steel tubing it will more 
than pay you to check 
with Brainard — one of 
America’s leading pro- 
ducers of electric welded. 


mechanical tubing. 


Brainard tubing is avail- 
able in either the round 
or square, in sizes from 
4a" O.D. to 4-inch O.D. 
inclusive. Wall thickness- 


es of from .025 to .165. 





a ete aOR | { i 


TUBING DIVISION, BRAINARD STEEL COMPANY | NG” 


| 2314 LARCHMONT AVENUE WARREN, OHIO , 


| Please send me information regarding Brainard ! 
tubing. 


—_ SHARONSTEEL 
Company — 


Address ———_____—__ 


City ' TUBING DIVISION 


BRAINARD STEEL COMPANY 


2314 LARCHMONT AVE., WARREN, OHIO 
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in July. Cold drawers are booking 
into third quarter. Deliveries on hot 
and cold drawn alloy bars average 
8 to 10 weeks. 

New York—Bar business is brisk 
and diversified. Some producers are 
virtually sold out for this quarter, a)- 
though June shipment is still not too 
difficult. 

Cleveland — Merchant bar ship. 
ments extend through second quar. 
ter and in some sizes into third quar. 
ter. Demand is noticeably heavier 
from some directions and indications 
are the mills will enter third quar- 
ter with substantial arrearages. Cold- 
drawers and forge shops have been 
meeting with difficulty in filling all 
their requirements. 

Chicago—Bookings of hot carbon 
bars by some producers extend be- 
yond second quarter. Bars run sec- 
ond only to fiat-rolled material in 
tightness. Third quarter quotas are 
being prepared by one interest, the 
carryover now amounting to all of 
July’s expected output. Vacations at 
merchant mills are being planned to 
prevent any curtailment in overall 
production. Demand for reinforcing 
bars is less active and fabricators are 
reasonably well stocked. 

Los Angeles — Bar demand has 
lightened slightly, but continues 
steady in the popular bar sizes. Most 
producers are running current with 
demand, with deliveries ranging 4 
to 8 weeks. 


* es 
Reinforcing Bars ... 
Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 117 


Los Angeles—Oregon mills are now 
in the local reinforcing bar market, 
offering at competitive prices and 
absorbing the freight. Local fabri- 
cators, locking horns with the North- 
ern invaders, say they are being un- 
der-bid. 

Seattle—Rolling mill operations are 
steady. Large volume of proposed 
projects, most less than 100 tons of 
reinforcing, are pending. This quar- 
ter’s output will be materially larger 
than that in first quarter. 


Structural Shapes ... 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 117 


Pittsburgh—Distribution of struc- 
tural shapes is expected momentarily 
to be placed under an allotment basis 
by Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., ex- 
cluding standard shapes at Home- 
stead plant. Fabricators report slight 
improvement in order backlogs, but 
keen competition in form of price 
cutting continues on new work. 

Boston—Volume of structural steel 
business is maintained by public 
work, mostly bridges. Bulk of bridge 
work requires relatively light shop 
fabrication ard is highly competitive: 
this maintains precsure on prices 
which are 35 to 40 per cent below 
postwar highs. 

Philadelphia—Backlogs at struc- 
tural shops and shape mills are ex- 
panding. Tonnage is confined prin- 
cipally to public work. 

Cleveland—Fair number of small 
jobs is before the market. While 
the bulk of current demand is for 
public projects, a surprisingly large 
number of private undertakings is 
shaping up in the form of apart- 
ments, plant additions, garages and 


auto showrooms. Small tonnage 's 
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nvolved in the separate jobs, but 
overall tonnage is substantial. Price 
hading on fabricated work contin- 
ies. Some fabricators are inclined 
to hold off bidding until such time 
as price-cutters have become booked 
up. Proposed reduction in rail freight 
rates is especially encouraging to 
fabricators. This will mean a cut of 
$3 to $4 per ton in the cost of steel 
delivered them from the mills. Rela- 
tively little structural tonnage is 
shipped by truck. 

Chicago — Avidness with which 
some fabricators, who have substan- 
tial order backlogs, continue to seek 
new contracts is puzzling. One such 
fabricator has taken a sizable job by 
bidding far lower than was considered 
reasonable. Fear apparently is strong 
that present volume of business will 
not last. Wide flange beams are the 
only item in abnormally tight supply. 

Birmingham—wWidely scattered de- 
mand for miscellaneous shapes adds 
up to considerable tonnage in the ag- 
gregate. Bridge work and an assort- 
ment of public building accounts for 
the major part of demand. 

San Francisco—Some pickup in pri- 
vate building plus heavy public works 
construction stimulated the outlook 
for structural steel business. 

Seattle—Fabricators have backlogs 
to end of the quarter. Inquiry is ac- 
tive for small tonnages, while several 
sizable projects are on the boards. 


Tin Plate ... 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 11S 


Philadelphia Consumers are 
switching from hot dip plate to elec- 
trolytic too rapidly for producers to 
handle. Hence, various mills find 
themselves greatly oversold on elec- 
trolytic. Unless important crop fail- 
ures are experienced tin plate pro- 
ducers generally see high production 
throughout third quarter. 


Imports ... 


Cleveland—Foreign steel is being 
offered in the Cleveland area by im- 
porters who promise delivery with- 
in four weeks after receipt of order. 
Shipment from Hamburg and Bre- 
men to Cleveland dock at “competi- 
tive” prices is quoted. Products of- 
fered include plates, shapes, beams, 
reinforcing bars, sheets and tubing. 
First shipment by vessel to Cleve- 
land is expected after mid-April. Car- 
goes are promised monthly until late 
in the summer. 


Stainless Steel... 
Stainless Steel Prices, Page 120 


Pittsburgh—Prior to recent deci- 
sion to place stainless strip distribu- 
tion on quota basis, most sellers were 
booked into late July and August. 
Unbalanced demand-supply situation 
in stainless sheets also is reaching 
point where quota distribution soon 
is indicated. One interest reports im- 
provement in demand for stainless 
wire items, with first-quarter output 
establiching a new record. Deliveries 
on other stainless products remain 
within normal processing time. 

Widening applications for stainless 
is noted for such end-uses as windows 
ind spandrals for office buildings and 
conveyor belt installations. 
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Aircomatic Welding 
cuts production time 80% 
... @liminates distortion 





i = 


CONSOLIDATED WELDING 
AND ENGINEERING COM- 
PANY, Chicago, Illinois, faced a 
serious problem in the welding of 
aluminum air separators. The meth- 
ods considered couldn’t handle the 
variety of thicknesses involved eco- 
nomically. Furthermore, they were 
slow and cumbersome, and raised 
many distortion problems. 


J. E. Szymezak, Airco Technical 
Sales Representative, was called in. He 
suggested using the Aircomatic Process 
with Airco 1/16” 43s wire for the filler. 

Major \production and cost problems 
were solved immediately. For example, 
to weld two complete separator assem- 
blies, including all the baffles, required 
only 180 man hours—about one-fifth 
the time of other methods considered 
...a tremendous time and money sav- 
ing advantage. 

Further, Aircomatic, with its high 















specific rate of energy input, and great 


welding speed, confined the heating 
effects to the narrow weld-zone .. . thus, 
completely eliminating the problem of 
distortion. Consolidated officials were 
delighted with these results, and placed 
the Aircomatic in operation at once. 
Perhaps this unique welding tech- 
nique can help you solve an important 
fabrication problem — so write your 
nearby Airco Office for Technical Sales 
assistance or for a copy of Aircomatic 


Welding Bulletin ADC-661. 


Air REDUCTION 
Offices in Principal Cities 


TECHNICAL SALES SERVICE—ANOTHER AIRCO PLUS-VALUE FOR CUSTOMERS 
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SOLVE SCRAP PROBLEMS PROFITABLY 
with an e/.,) 7% , 


AMERICAN RING 


METAL TURNINGS 


CRUSHER 







Metal turnings reduced to uni- 
orm chips by an American 
23800 Crusher are collected for oil reclamation 
at the Link-Beit Co.’s Ewart Plant, Indianapolis. 








Reduced into uniform chips by 
Americon shredder ring action, 
long, curly turnings of steel, alum- 
inum, brass etc. release valuable 
cutting oil much more freely—30 to 
50 gallons per ton! Add the sav- 
ings in storage and handling—plus 
the higher scrap value of short 
shoveling turnings—and it’s easy to 
see why Americans pay for them- 
selves . . . over and over again. 


Send for your copy of 
‘Crushing Turnings Profitably.’’ 






1539 MACKLIND AVE. 
ST. LOUIS 10, MO. 


NON-FLUID OIL 


TRADE MARK STERED 


The Safe, Modern Lubricant 


for Ball and Roller Bearings 


Most leading makers of anti-friction bearings recommend 
NON-FLUID OIL and use it for initial packing of their ball 
and roller bearings. Makers of machinery and tools fitted with 
ball and roller bearings also use NON-FLUID OIL to avoid bear- 


ing failures. 








Why not follow the example of these leading equipment 
manufacturers and give NON-FLUID OIL a trial in your bear- 
ings? Send for free testing sample and instructive bulletin. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 
292 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 
Works: Newark, N. J. 


WAREHOUSES: Atlanta, Ga. ®@ Birmingham, Ala. @ Charlotte, N. C. @ Col- 
umbus, Ga. @ Greensboro, N. C. @ Greenville, $. C. @ Chicago, Ill. @ De- 
troit, Mich. @ Providence, R. 1, @ St. Louis, Mo. 











NON-FLUID OIL is not the name of a general class of lubricants, but 
is a specific product of our manufacture 
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Semifinished Steel . . . 


Semifinished Prices, Page 116 


Chicago—Shortage of semifinished 
material, hot bands, sheet bars and 
other items, is more pronounced. 
Some nonintegrated mills report pre- 
mium priced material has been their 
salvation. Even so, one mill is peri- 
odically forced into a few days’ idle- 
ness until stocks are built up. 


Plates ... 
Plate Prices, Page 117 


New York—Plate specifications are 
more active, especially from light 
tank fabricators and railroad car 
shops. 

Domestic shipyards recently lost 
four 18,000 deadweight ton oil tank- 
ers for Stavros S. Niarchos, New 
York and Piraeus, to Vickers-Arm- 
strongs Ltd., New Castle - on - Tyne 
shipyard. These are in addition to 
two 31,000-ton tankers _ recently 
placed by Stavros S. Nicharos, with 
the same company’s Barrow yard. 


Boston—Deliveries are more ex- 
tended due to heavier requirements 
for freight cars and large diameter 
pipe lines, but lengthening is not 
enough to stimulate buying beyond 
nearby needs. Small tank and mis- 
cellaneous commitments are up slight- 
ly. Mild improvement is recorded for 
paper mill and chemical plant re- 
quirements, involving specialties in 
some cases. Service station gasoline 
fueling systems at Boston, Framing- 
ham, Wakefield and Falmouth, Mass., 
will be installed by U.S. Property & 
Disbursing Office for Massachusetts. 

Pittsburgh—Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp. has placed plate distribution 
under allotment due to extended mill 
deliveries resulting from a sharp up- 
turn in demand. Considerable ton- 
nage has been placed with eastern 
producers. Plate rolling schedules to 
fill commitments for transmission 
pipe lines continue major consumer 
outlet, although tank fabricators and 
other interests have re-entered the 
market due to rapidly expanding mill 
backlogs. There appears little pros- 
pect of freight car builders readily 
obtaining necessary supply of plates, 
shapes and other steel products should 
Equitable Life plan for purchasing 
freight cars rejuvenate car purchases. 

Philadelphia—Plate demand is in- 
creasing, especially tonnage for fab- 
rication into light tanks, railroad cars 
and for car repairs. Requirements 
from builders of agricultural and 
road building equipment also are a 
factor and more tonnage is coming 
out from electrical equipment manu- 
facturers. Shipment promises range 
from 4 to 12 weeks. Lukens Steel 
Co. resumes operations at its 206-in. 
mill Apr. 17. This has been down 
since late January for electrification. 

Chicago—Mills anticipate a pro- 
gressive worsening in plate supply 
here, the pickup in freight car order- 
ing coming on top of pipemakers’ un- 
relenting pressure. Only floor plate 
is readily available. Resistance to 
premium priced material is encoun- 
tered from some users, particularly 
pipe line operators, although high 
freight costs are inevitable for dis- 
trict users who want prompt delivery 
of more steel than is on quota . A 
few eastern mills are still soliciting 
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orders. Shortage of barge capacity 


ig reported by some consumers who | 


had been receiving material in this 
manner. A $37 million tank construc- 
tion program over the next three 


years is planned by Great Lakes Pipe | 


Line Co. 

Birmingham — Pressure for plates 
continues. Pipeline work accounts 
for a large proportion of one mill’s 


production. Carbuilding is next big- | 


gest user. ; ici 

Los Angeles — Increasing pipeline 
and tank requirements are stiffening 
plate demand, especially in % in. 
and 3/16 in. gages. Casings being 
replaced in Los Angeles Harbor are 
taking quantities of % in. plate. 


Kaiser Steel Corp.’s Fontana mill | 


plate books are still open for June. 
San Francisco—Heavy gage plates 
are being channeled to pipe mills for 


large diameter natural gas pipelines. | 
Demand for thinner gages is only fair. | 


Seattle—Plate fabricators report 
fair run of small jobs. No important 
tonnages are pending. 


Tool Steel... 


Tool Steel Prices, Page L1Y 


Pittsburgh—Moderate improvement 
in demand for tool steels continues. 
Producers are operating 70 to 80 per 
cent of capacity compared with 50 to 
60 per cent most of last year. Bulk 
of tool steel items are available from 
stock. Consumers’ and distributors 
stocks are considered normal. 


Fasteners ... 


Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 120 


Pittsburgh—Slight improvement is | . , 
“ . , | als with Acme flat steel strapping, Acme 


noted in demand for fasteners. Pro- 
ducers are operating most depart- 


| 
| 
| 











Dear Sir: Maybe you have had too much 
else on your mind to worry about how 
your company packages, ships, or bun- 
dles materials within your plant. 

But in these days of rising costs, you can’t 
afford to pass up the savings you may be 


_ able to make in this part of your business. 


ments on five-day week basis. Stand- | 


ard items are readily obtained from 
stock with specialties available in 
normal processing time. Tightening 
in mill supply of wire rods has de- 
veloped, although this situation has 
not yet adversely affected production 
schedules among nut and bolt pro- 
ducers. 


Metallurgical Coke. . . 


Metallurgical Coke Prices, Page 120 


Pittsburgh — Weakness in coal 
prices outside this district has not yet 
spread here nor created much pres- 
sure for lower coke quotations. Bee- 


hive foundry coke demand remains | 
is relatively | 


depressed and there 
good activity in oven foundry grades. 
Shipments of oven foundry or fur- 
nace coke to this district have de- 
clined sharply since termination of 
the coal strike. Some buying of bee- 
hive furnace coke by integrated mills 
is still noted. Jones & Laughlin Steel 


Here at Acme Steel Company, we have 
shown more than 50,000 customers how 
to cut costs, save time, labor and materi- 


stitching machines and wire, and other 
Acme Steel products. In 9 out of 10 cases, 
Acme sales engineers are able to start you 
on the road to thrifty benefits. 


Some specific examples of what we can do 
are shown here. It takes only a minute to 


| read them—and not much longer to pick 


Corp. will spend $4 million for 59 ad- | 


ditional Koppers by-product 
ovens at its Aliquippa works. 


coke | 


Cleveland — Oven-coke suppliers | 


have not yet caught up with back 


orders resulting from the coal strike. | 


Some foundries are receiving only 
about half their April requirements. 
It is expected this condition will pre- 
vail until May by which time produc- 
tion and shipments will be back to 


normal. Easing in coal prices appears | 


to have soft-pedaled talk of higher 
coke prices. 
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up your telephone and call the Acme Steel 
Company service office nearest you. (There 
are 46 of these offices in the principal 
cities of the U.S.and Canada.) Or mail the 
coupon today formoreinformation,and de- 
tailed case studies in your particular field. 


each and are members of 








ATTACH THIS COUPON TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD 
2838 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois 


_. Please send me booklets on Acme Methods checked. } 


ACME STEEL COMPANY, Dept. 8-40, 
i oe ee 
(] Please have sales engineer call. 
[_] Packaging, Shipp Materials Handling — 
“Savings in Shipping’ tells how to save money 
and safeguard customer good will with Acme ie 


Steelstrap. 
(_] Shipping (Carload and L.C.L.)—“Acme Unit- 
UW Load” She story of reduced damage claims and = 


better handling for shippers. 
NAME_____ 








“Beware of little expenses! 
A small leak will sink a great ship.” 


Of the 3759 Acme Stee! employ- 
ees, 318 or 8.5% have worked 
with Acme for more than 25 years 


Quarter Century Club. Their total 
service represents 8618 years — 
tribute to “A GoodPlace to Work.” 





cad 


—Ben Franklin's Almanac, 1757 


One penny dropped maketh not much noise but thousands of pennies dropped 
over the year maketh a big bang before ye annual stockholders meeting. 


—Acme Steel's Notebook, 1950 





=> 

Big savings in handling costs 
Steiner Lumber Co., Fresno, 
Cal., cuts costs 50°. West 
Fresno Lumber Co., Fresno, 
Cal., reduces labor costs 70°; 
Acme Steelstrap Method of 
bundling lumber means quick- 
er tallying, less damage and 
pilfering, reduced danger of 
injury in the lumber industry 
—and in your business, too! 


. 


Hoops — for everything but skirts ! 
And if there were a hoop skirt man- 
ufacturer left, he would probably 
come to us for better hoops at lower 
cost. As it is, Acme Steel Hoops, 
for barrels, kegs, and special con- 
tainers, are helping the cooperage 
industry cut costs and save money, 
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ACME STEEL CO. 
CHICAGO 
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Bag and Box Assembly—‘‘Profit by Stitching” 
demonstrates cost-cutting Acme Silverstitchers 
and Acme-Champion Stitchers. 

Product Assembly—‘‘Acme-Morrison Metal 
Stitchers’’—for savings in fastening metal-to- 
metal or metal-to-other materials. 

Book Assembly—“Acme-Morrison Book Stitch- 
ers’ for savings in the graphic arts field. 
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DA. Stuart [fil °° 


D. A. STUART’S 


Laredo 


Reduces Cost of 
Machining Spindle 
Gears by 50% 


ROTATING barbed spindles 
in the International Harvester 
cotton picker are the mechan- 
ical “fingers” which pluck 
cotton in modern fields. 

In cutting SAE 8640 gears 
for these spindles on Gleason 
Revacycles, a dilution of 
Stuart's THREDKUT 99 re- 
duced oil costs by 50%. 

On the spindle broaching 
operation, done prior to 
barbing, this same Stuart 
product is performing with 
excellent results. The spindles 
are C1117 steel, hardness 83 
on the Rockwell B scale. 

On standard or special 
Operations you will find that 
Stuart cutting fluids plus 
Stuart service are the combi- 
nation that will reduce your 
costs. Ask for literature. 


our 85th 


Aaniversary 


Your! 





2735-37 S. Troy St., Chicago 23, Ill. 
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Refractories ... 


Refractories Prices, Page 121 


Pittsburgh—-_Demand for refracto- 
ries has leveled off. Considerable 
work is involved in replacing brick 
in by-product ovens at Carnegie’s 
Clairton Works. Contracts have been 
awarded on two batteries of 87 
ovens each. Two additional batteries 
are scheduled for relining later this 
year. The 59 new coke ovens for 
Jones & Laughlin’s Aliquippa Works 
is another favorable market factor. 
Demand from foundries and tool steel 
electric furnace operators is de- 
pressed. Producers are quoting $33 
per net ton for domestic dead-burned 
magnesite in bulk, $38 in single pa- 
per bags; advances of $2.50 and $3, 
respectively. 


Pig lron... 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 116 


Cleveland—More active demand for 
castings is stimulating merchant iron 
Specifications and some new buying. 
Some foundries that had been on a 
3-day week have gone to 5-days. 
April is proving a much more ac- 
tive month than March when indus- 
try was beginning to get back into 
the swing after the coal strike. Those 
foundries that had cut inventories 
are replenishing stocks. Iron sup- 
ply is adequate for current needs 
but there is no excess tonnage. Build- 
ers of machine tools, heavy machin- 
ery and farm implements are report- 
ed ordering castings actively. In 
fact, foundry backlogs are said to 
be sufficient to support heavy melt- 
ing schedules into summer. Specula- 
tion is encountered in the local pig 
iron market with respect to require- 
ments for the new Ford foundry be- 
ing built here. It is assumed only 
part of this plant’s needs will be sup- 
plied by Ford’s own furnaces. 


Pittsburgh—-Captive foundries are 
maintaining a substantially higher 
production pace than jobbing inter- 
ests and, consequently, are absorbing 
bulk of merchant foundry iron pro- 
duced. Most jobbing shops are op- 
erating 3 to 4 days per week. Out- 
put of foundry iron is in close, bal- 
ance with consumption. Pittsburgh 
Steel Co. is expected to bring its idle 
blast furnace into service this month. 
This unit has been idle since purchase 
of the 1200-ton DPC furnace. 

New York—Foundries report im- 
proved demand for castings. They 
are buying more pig iron. 

Boston — Mild improvement in 
foundry operations is reflected in 
slightly heavier pig iron shipments. 
Most smaller shops are operating at 
higher levels, but in some cases are 
shading prices on finished castings. 

Philadelphia — Pig iron require- 
ments are gaining. Consumers have 
a better range of grades to draw on. 
Demand for iron castings is the best 
this year. 

Washington—Malleable iron cast- 
ings shipments in February totaled 
60,000 net tons compared with 63,000 
in January and 67,000 in February, 
1949. Unfilled orders amounted to 
67,000 tons at end of February, 5000 
tons more than at end of January, 
but only half the tonnage on order at 
end of February, 1949. 

Buffalo—_Demand for merchant 
iron picked up appreciably last week. 
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A, number of leading melters re- 
turned to the market. Production 
holds at 100 per cent. 

Chicago—Inland Steel Co.’s No. 4 
stack, one of two still idle, is ex. 
pected to be blown in about May 4. 
The district now has 38 units in blast, 
Foundry operations are much im- 
proved over a few months ago, most 
being on a five-day week. Pig iron is 
in good demand, but would be ordered 
more freely if greater coke supply 
were available. 

Cincinnati—Pig iron shipments are 
unchanged. Few foundries are on 
better than a four-day schedule. 
Stringency in supplies of iron and 
coke, has passed. 

Birmingham—Merchant iron pro- 
duction is scheduled at capacity 
through second quarter. No appre- 
ciable let-up in demand is expected, 


e 
Rails, Cars... 
Track Material Prices, Page 119 


New York—Domestic freight car 
orders last month of 6201 units were 
down 2874 cars from _ preceding 
month, American Railway Car Insti- 
tute says. Deliveries totaled 1712 
cars, against 2064 in February and 
11,910 in March, 1949. 

As of Apr. 1, order backlogs to- 
taled 30,539, against 26,055 Mar. 1 
and 73,129 Apr. 1, 1949. 


Warehouse... 


Warehouse Prices, Page 121 


Cleveland — Order volume enter- 
tained by local warehouses is satis- 
factory. Improvement in manufac- 
turing operations and opening of the 
building season is expected to boost 
April tonnage over that of March. 
One distributor’s March volume com- 
pared favorably with the best months 
in its history. Mill shipments are 
tightening in some directions, but 
with the exception of the light, flat 
rolled products, warehouse stocks are 
comfortably balanced. Imported steel 
from Germany is being offered here 
for delivery at Cleveland dock begin- 
ning mid-April. A wide range of 
products, including sheets, is being 
offered at competitive prices. 


Philadelphia — Warehouse demand 
is brisk. Some distributors report 
better daily average business in April 
than in March. Galvanized sheets 
are being marked up to reflect recent 
increase in zinc. 

Chicago—Some distributors report 
current volume above last year’s lev- 
el; others are being stymied by the 
sheet shortage. Plates are increasing- 
ly ‘scarce, demand on mills having 
picked up from several sectors, in- 
cluding car shops. 

Cincinnati — Active demand for 
warehouse steel is sustained. Cval 
mines are in the market. 

Los Angeles — Distributors’ steel 
shipments rose 10 to 25 per cent in 
March over February. No immedi- 
ate slackening in demand is indicated 
as consumers increasingly turn to 
warehousemen for smaller tonnages. 

San Francisco — Although ware- 
house volume is spotty, business 1S 
improving. 

Seattle—Distributors report bvusi- 
ness volume is heavier than in first 
quarter. Improvement is expected 
as seasonal work develops. 
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Scrap... 


Scrap Prices, Page 124 


pittsburgh—Broker buying above 
price levels of last mill purchases in- 
dicates possible upturn in published 
quotations when mills enter the mar- 
ket for May delivery. The strong 
price undertone reflects advances in 
prices at other points which make it 
impossible to deliver remote No. 1 
heavy melting scrap to mills here 
within range of $32 to $32.50. 

Boston—Heavy melting is stronger, 
price advancing 50 cents per ton. No. 
1 bundles are selling at $21-$21.50. 
Supply is somewhat tighter. Mixed 
cast is $1 per ton higher but cast 
grades generally are unchanged. 

Philadelphia—Scrap buying is at 
higher levels. Business is active and 
the market undertone is strong. Some 
trade authorities look for higher 
prices. No. 1 heavy melting is now 
$26, delivered; No. 2 is $24; No. 1 
pusheling $25. Prices on most cast 
grades are higher with No. 1 cupola 
$33-34. 

New York—Brokers’ buying prices 
are unchanged, except for malleable 
which is up $1 to $35 f.o.b. shipping 
point. Consumer demand is steady. 

Buffalo—An advance of 50 cents 
to $1 a ton in cast machinery fea- 
tures a steady to strong scrap mar- 
ket here. Sales were reported of top 
quality cast material to substantiate 
higher ranges while additional sales 
of cupola took place within the pre- 
vailing range of $32.50-$33.50. 

Cleveland—Undertone of the mar- 
ket is strong. Nearly all interests 
hope for continued stability of prices. 
Turnings are 50 cents higher while 
some cast grades are 50 cents to $1 
higher. Foundries are buying cauti- 
ously. Low phos for foundry use is 
selling around $32 compared with a 
top price of $30.50 for steelmaking 
use. 

Chicago—Prices for most scrap 
grades are stronger but no mill pur- 
chases have been made to establish 
higher quotations. Brokers report 
considerable difficulty in covering 
old orders, supply of No. 2 heavy 
melting having dried up materially. 
One interest expects the present $2 
spread between No. 2 steel and No. 
2 bundles to widen, if aversion to 
bundles continues. Railroad material 
is stronger, No. 1 bringing $30.50- 
$31.50. Specialties are up $1 to $33- 
$34. Low phos is no longer available 
at the last mill buying price, now 
being offered at $32-$33. Machine 
shop turnings are now $19-$20. 

Birmingham—Quickening of activ- 
ity in scrap is noted. Considerable 
flexibility is indicated in prices with 
heavy melting and the better grades 
of cast in greatest demand. 

St. Louis—Scrap market’s under- 
tone is stronger. Local transactions 
are small. Rising interest by found- 
ries is contributing to activity. Of- 
ferings are light. 

Los Angeles — Mills are buying 
Slowly. Bethlehem Pacific Coast 
Steel Corp. is now out of the turn- 
ings market. Dealers, pessimistic 
over local market prospects, are eye- 
ing foreign markets hopefully. Japan 
has only an eight months’ supply 
of scrap left. 

Seattle—Scrap is slightly firmer. 
Nos. 1 and 2 heavy melting are steady 
at $18. Supplies of good material 
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A Handbook 
on Springs free 
for the asking 





















If you are designing 
or making a product 
requiring a spring in its assembly, you 
will want this book—a 28-page handbook 
of engineering data on springs—28 

pages of formulas, graphs, charts, tables 
and drawings. This book will tell you all 
you need to know about specifying ss Better Built 
springs of any type from light wire to a *QUIPMEWT 
heavy elliptic leaf springs. It’s yours for 
the asking—write for your copy today. 





AMERICAN-FORT PITT SPRING 


Division of H. K. Porter Company, Inc. 
2 John St., McKees Rocks, Pennsylvania 





at PRODUCTION LINE SPEEDS 


Simply set tolerance hands on the 
lower dial of this Brinell Hardness 
Tester to the desired limits and the 
operator merely notes that the indi- 
cator points stop within them. 


No grinding or preparation of parts 
is necessary. Foot operation permits 
free use of both hands. Tests are com- 
pleted as rapidly as the operator can 
handle the parts. 


Standard Brinell test loads are used 
machine is motor-driven 
loads are applied hydraulically .. . 
round and flat parts are handled 
equally well . . . no springs or deli- 

cate clutches to affect load. 


GET FURTHER DETAILS 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE 














DETROIT TESTING MACHINE CO. 


9390 GRINNELL AVENUE ee Ce DETROIT 13, MICH. 
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wt vow ELGIN 


FINISHING costs, 


ELGIN DYMO 


DIAMOND COMPOUND 








Make your own tests . . . this 
new, economical way . . . and see for your- 
self how Elgin Dymo diamond compound 
will reduce your finishing costs! The 
DYMO SHOP CONVENIENCE KIT 
provides a selection of 6 Bureau of Standards 
diamond abrasive grades to produce a 
superior finish in less time on carbides, tool 
steels and other hard materials. For tool 
room and die shop work, the new DY MO 
KIT is a convenient economical bench 
accessory to make finishing operations 
easier and quicker. 

Elgin Dymo is the most efficient diamond 
abrasive. Dymo comes ready to use—pre- 
cision graded diamond particles perman- 
ently suspended in an exclusive synthetic 
vehicle assure maximum cutting action. 


--=-MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY--- 
Yes, I'd like to see the new 
DYMO SHOP CONVENIENCE KIT 


NAME. 





POSITION, 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS. 





CITY ZON Erte STAT Enc 





INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 


ELGIN, ILLINOIS 
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are satisfactory. Buying is restricted 
to current needs. Several thousand 
tons of scrap rails and accessories 
will be offered for sale by Alaska 
Railroad. 


lron Ore ... 


iron Ore Prices, Page 121 


Clevelatil—Bad ice,conditions on 
the upper lakes are delaying opening 
of the 1950 ore shipping season. Fears 
are expressed tonnage movement to 
lower lake furnaces possibly may not 
get under way before May 1. By that 
late last year over 9 million tons had 
been shipped. 

Consumption in April is estimated 
around 6,700,000 tons..This will re- 
duce lower lake dock and furnace 
stocks to about 13,500,000 tons, 
enough for only two months’ require- 
ments. Some trading of certain grades 
of ore may be necessary among fur- 
naces before ore begins coming down 
the lakes in volume. 

Newest, fastest and largest ore 
carrier on the lakes, Inland Steel’s 
Wilfred Sykes, will leave Lorain for 
its first cargo Apr. 20. It will carry 
limestone from Marquette, Mich., to 
Indiana Harbor, Ind. The ship’s speed 
will enable it to make 44 round trips 
from Superior, Minn., to Indiana Har- 
bor a season, compared with about 
34 trips for other vessels in the fleet. 

New York—Record 8,300,000 net 
tons of iron ore were imported last 
year, reports American Iron & Steel 
Institute. This was 22 per cent more 
than in 1948. Tonnage was received 
from 18 countries. 


Tubular Goods ... 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 120 


Seattle—Largest cast iron pipe pro- 
ject in months involves 1000 tons of 
16 to 4 in. pipe for replacements at 
the Spokane air base, bids to U. S. 
Engineer, Seattle, May 3. 


Canada... 


Toronto, Ont.—Production of iron 
and steel in Canada moved sharply 
upward in January. Pig iron produc- 
tion totaled 190,432 net tons com- 
pared with 172,002 tons in Decem- 
ber and 183,074 tons in January, 
1949. Production of steel ingots and 
castings in January amounted to 
289,949 net tons compared with 263,- 
949 tons in December and 284,707 
tons in January, 1949. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 
STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


5600 tons, Pennsylvania turnpike Allegheny 
river bridge, to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

5000 tons, state turnpike bridge over Allegheny 
river, Pennsylvania, to American Bridge 
Co., Pittsburgh, recently noted as low bid- 
der. 





4600 tons, Belle Vernon Pennsylvania state 
highway bridge, to Fort Pitt Bridge Works, 
Pittsburgh. 

3600 tons, Pennsylvania turnpike Beaver river 
bridge, to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

2700 tons, Veterans Hospital, Cincinnati, 
through John A. Johnson, New York, to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

1090 tons, plant building No. 2, Carrier 
Engineering Co., DeWitt, N. Y., to Syra- 
cuse Engineering Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

725 tons, branch store, B. Altman & Co., 


NEW BUSINESS 








White Plains, N. Y., to Levine Bros. [ron 
Works, Yonkers, N, Y- 

360 tons, state bridge, Jefferson county, New 
York, to Bethlehem Steel Co. 

335 tons, castings paint shop, Textile Ma 
chine Works, Reading, Pa., to Reading Stee} 
Products Co., that city. 

225 tons, veterans’ hospital, Boston, to Grois 
ser & Shlager Iron Works, Somerville, Mass.; 
McCloskey & Co., Philadelphia, general con 
tractor. 

200 tons, miscellaneous construction projects 
to Isaacson Iron Works, Seattle. 

175 tons, state bridge, Albany county, New 
York, to the American Bridge Co., Pitts 
burgh. 

150 tons, addition, Fulton Fish Market, South 
street, New York, to Dreier Structural Stee! 
Co. Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. 

125 tons, state bridge, Bergen county, New 
Jersey, to Phoenix Bridge Co., Phoenixville 
Pa. 

120 tons, plant, American Can Co., Tampa, 
Fla., to Bethlehem Steel Co. 

100 tons, Seneca Steel Service Inc., Buffalo 
to Bethlehem Steel Co.; Siegfried Construc 
tion Co., Buffalo, general contractor. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 
3500 tons, Pennsylvania turnpike bridge 
work, Allegheny county, over Brush creek 
Plum creek, and Willow run; bids Apr. 26 
600 tons, school, District No. 1, Tonawanda 
N. Y¥.; Siegfried Construction Co., Buffalo 
general contractor, 
500 tons, municipal stadium, Scranton, Pa. 
bids asked. 

500 tons, altitude chamber, Bureau of Yards 
& Docks, Trenton, N. J.; bids Apr. 18. 
413 «tons, state bridge work, comprising three 
schedules, Lackawanna county, Pennsyl- 

vania; bids May 5. 

130 tons, state bridge work, Westmoreland 
county, Pennsylvania; bids May 5. 

120 tons, factory building, American Viscose 
Corp., Parkersburg, W. Va.; bids Apr. 117. 

120 tons, state bridge, New Castle county 
Delaware; bids Apr. 26. 


RAILS, CARS... 
RAILROAD CARS PLACED 


Lehigh Valley, 150 cars, 100 hoppers going to 
the Bethlehem Steel Co., and 50 flat cars to 
its own shops at Lehighton, Pa. These are 
in addition to 1500 cars recently noted as 
placed. 

Reading, 1500 freight cars; 1000 fifty-ton box 
cars going to Bethlehem Steel Co. and 500 
fifty-ton hoppers to Berwick, Pa., plant of 
American Car & Foundry Co., New York 


RAILS PENDING 


Alaska Railroad, 45,700 tons, 115-Ib rail, also 
about 10,000 tons accessories; bids in 
award pending from Anchorage, Alaska 


PLATES... 
PLATES PLACED 


100 tons, tank, Jamaica, N. Y., to Chicage 
Bridge & Iron Works, Chicago. 


PLATES PENDING 


1895 tons, medium tensile, black grade M 
type A, hull plate, various deliveries. Navy 
Department, inv. 2541; bids Apr. 18, Wash- 
ington. 

Unstated, 500,000-gal elevated steel water tank, 
Moses Lake, Washington, Pittsburgh-Des 
Moines Steel Co., Seattle, low $43,870; 
award pending may go concrete, 

Unstated, 100,000-gal elevated steel water 
tank, pipeline, wells and equipment, $300,- 
000 project; bids to Umatilla Ordnance De- 
pot, Pendleton, Oreg., May 1. 


REINFORCING BARS... 
REINFORCING BARS PLACED 


385 tons, Mendenha!l apartments, Juneau, 
Alaska, to Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel 
Corp., Seattle; Anderson Construction Co., 
general contractor. 

150 tons, ferry slip, Winslow, Wash., Anchor- 


STEEL 
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ae NEW BUSINESS 


ware- 


age theater and Cashmere, Wash., 
Steel 


nouse, to Bethlehem Pacific Coast 
Corp., Seattle. 

125 tons, school building, Bridgewater, Mass., 
to Fabricated Steel Products Co., Boston; 
john Hamre & Son, Quincy, Mass., general 
contractor. 

105 tons, military installations at Ladd Field 
and Anchorage, Alaska, to Bethlehem Pacific 
Coast Steel Corp., Seattle. 

100 tons, Cable apartments, Anchorage, and 
Ladd Field equipment warehouse, Alaska, 
to Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp., 
Seattle. 

100 tons, Montana state road projects, to 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp., Seattle; 
Hansen & Parr, general contractor. 


REINFORCING BARS PENDING 


100 tons, Washington state highway projects; 
bids to Olympia Apr. 25. 

Unstated, 119-foot underpass and 149-foot 
railroad overpass, Idaho state higtiway pro- 
jects; Charles A. Powers, Spokane, Wash., 
low $286,657. 

Unstated, Mount States Telephone & Telegraph 
Co, exchange building, Caldwell, Idaho; C. 
B. Lauch, Boise, general contract, low 
$177,822. 

Unstated, Washington State College women’s 
dormatory; bids to Board of Regents, Pull- 
man, Wash., Apr. 28. 

Unstated, 10-story Oregon state office build- 
ing, Portland; low base bid Ralph & Horo- 
witz, Portland, $1,316,747. 


PIPE... 
CAST IRON PIPE PLACED 


360 tons, 2700 ft fabricated water pipe, Rock- 
away, Department of Water Supply, Gas 
& Electricity, New York, to American Loco- 
motive Co., that city. 


250 tons, 6 in. centrifugal, for Ellensburg, 
Wash., to Pacific Water Works Supply Co., 
Seattle. 


100 tons, 8 to 4 in., for Tumwater, Wash., to 
E. N. Hallgren & Co., Seattle, for American 
Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


CAST IRON PIPE PENDING 


1000 tons, 16 to 4 in., system replacement, 
Spokane, Wash., Air Base; bids to U. S. 
Engineer, Seattle, May 3. 


55 tons, 8 and 6 in., Class 150; bids to Anita 
Busch, city clerk, Edmonds, Wash., Apr. 18. 


STEEL PIPE PENDING 


Unstated, 5480 feet 8 to 4 in., steel or al- 
ternatives, some material to be furnished 
by city; bids to Moses Lake, Wash., Apr. 25. 


FERROALLOYS 


(Continued from Page 121) 
Foundry Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-66%, C 5-7%). 
Contract, c.l., 8MxD, bulk, 22.0c per Ib of 
contained Cr, c.l., packed 22.9c, ton 24.25c, 
less ton 26.0c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Ferrochrome: (Cr 67-72%). Con- 
0.03% C 


\ C 27.75c, 0.50% C 27.5c, 1% 
C 27.25c, 1.50% C 27.1c, 2% C 27.0c. Car- 
load packed add 1.1c, ton lot add 2.2c, less 
ton add 3.9c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


“SM’’ Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-66%, 
81 4-6%, Mn 4-6%, C 0.75-1.25% max.). Con- 
tract, carload, lump, bulk 27.75c per Ib of 
contained chromium, carload, packed 28.85c, 
ton lots 30.05c, less ton 31.85c. Delivered. 
Bpot, add 0.25c. 


Low-Carbon Ferrochrome, Nitrogen Bearing: 
Add 5c to 0.10% C low-carbon ferrochrome 
prices for approx. 0.75% N. Add 5c for each 
0.25% of N above 0.75%. 


Low-Carbon Ferrochrome Silicon: (Cr 34-41%, 
8i 42-49%, C 0.05% max.) Contract, carload, 
lump, 4” x down and 2” x down, bulk, 20.50c 
ber Ib of contained chromium plus 11.30c per 
Pound of contained silicon; 1” x down, bulk, 
20.65¢ per pound ef contained chromium plus 
11.50c per pound of contained silicon. F.o.b. 
Plant; freight allowed to destination. 


Chromium Metal: (Min. 97% Cr and 1% Fe). 
Contract, carload, 1” x D; packed, max 0.50% 
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“It certainly is a relief to have fumes 
and heat removed while I'm welding. 

The Ruemelin Collector has great suction. 
/t makes a day's work pleasanter!” 











Welding shops equipped with 
Ruemelin Fume Collectors are as- 
sured of a clean shop atmosphere. 
Noxious fumes, heat and smoke are 
eliminated at their source, thus 
improving working conditions, les- 
sening fatigue and paving the way 
for increased plant production. 


The Ruemelin Fume Collector hood 
can be instantly placed where 
needed anywhere in the booth 
welding area. No tedious adjust- 
ments necessary. Just pull the in- 
let hood to the welding position 
and you are ready to go. Ap- 
proved by state industrial com- 
missions and by compensation 
insurance companies. Simple to 
install. Thousands in service. 
Many users send in repeat orders. 
Write for bulletin 37-D today. 


Ruemelin Fume Collector in operation. 


RUEMELIN mre. co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND ENGINEERS 
BLAST AND DUST COLLECTING EQUIPMENT 


MILWAUKEE 12, WISCONSIN, U.S. A. 





SAND 
3882 NORTH PALMER STREET ° 
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THAT MEANS 
GERRARD! 





Carload of steel pipe is securely reinforced against the rigors 
of railroad transportation with Gerrard Round Steel Strapping. 
NO MATTER WHAT YOU'RE TYING . .. from small parcel post packages 
to heavy pallets and carload lots of steel pipe and plate . . . there’s 
a Gerrard machine and a proper size of Gerrard Round Steel Strap- 
ping to fit your specific needs. 

Why not talk with a Gerrard engineer about your strapping prob- 
lems? He will gladly explain the advantages of the Gerrard Strap- 
ping method, and why Gerrard Round Steel Strapping costs about 
40% less than any other type of metal strapping. His services are 
available free of charge. 

Write for a free copy of the Blue Book of Packaging. 
Gerrard Steel Strapping Company, 4745 South Richmond St., Chicago 
32, Illinois. 


GERRARD ROUND STEEL STRAPPING 
STATES 67854 
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the most intricate types— 
look to TITUSVILLE. 


Unerceelled 


PRODUCTION 
FACILITIES 


FORGINGS—from pounds to 
tons, to solve industry's most diffi- 
cult problems—with advanced 
engineering and master crafts- 
manship for more than fifty 
years. That's the record behind 
every TITUSVILLE FORGING. 
Let our engineers work with you 
on any forging problem. 


STRUTHERS WELLS 


Corporation 


TITUSVILLE FORGE DIVISION 
TITUSVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 





| 
| 
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C grade, $1.03 per Ib of contained chromium, 
ton lot $1.05, less ton $1.07. Delivered, Spot, 
add 5c. 


Silicon Alloys 


25-20%Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 17.00c per Ib of contained Si; packed 
18.40c; ton lot 19.50c, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., freight not exceeding St. Louis rate 
allowed. 

50% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 11.3c per Ib of contained Si, carload 
packed 12.9c, ton lot 14.35c, less ton 16c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.45c. 

Low-Aluminum 50% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.40% 
max.) Add 1.3c to 50% ferrosilicon prices. 
75% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 13.5¢ per lb of contained Si, carload 
packed 14.8c, ton lot ge less ton 17.2c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.8c 

80-90% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 14.65-15.0c per Ib of contained Si, car- 
load packed 15.9c, ton lot 16.9c, less ton 
18.05c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Low-Aluminum 85% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.50% 
max.). Add 0.7c to 85% ferrosilicon prices. 
90-95% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 16.5c per lb of contained Si, carload 
packed 17.7c, ton lot 18.65c, less ton 19.7c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Low-Aluminum 90-95% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.50% 
max.). Add 0.7c to above 90-95% ferrosilicon 
prices. 

Silicon Metal: (Min. 97% Si and 1% max. 
Fe). C.l. lump, bulk, regular 19.0c per Ib 
of Si, c.l. packed 20.2c, ton lot 21.1c, less ton 
22.1c. Add 1.5¢ for max. 0.10% calcium 
grade. Deduct 0.4c for max. 2% Fe grade 
analyzing min. 96% Si. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Alsifer: (Approx. 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe). 
Contract, basis f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
lump, carload, bulk, 7.65c per Ib of alloy, 
ton lots packed 9.05c, 200 to 1999 Ib 9.40c, 
smaller lots 9.90c. Delivered. Spot up 0.5c. 


Briquetted Alloys 


Chromium Briquets: (Weighing approx. 3% Ib 
each and containing exactly 2 lb of Cr). Con- 
tract, carload, bulk, 13.75c per lb of briquet, 
carload packed 14.45c, ton lot 15.25c, less ton 
16.15c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for notching. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 

Ferromanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx. 
3 Ib and containing exactly 2 lb of Mn). 
Contract, carload, bulk 10.45c per Ib of 
briquet, c.l. packaged 11.25c, ton lot 12.05c, 
less ton 12.45c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for 
notching. Spot, add 0.25c 

Silicomanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx. 
3% Ib and containing exactly 2 Ib of Mn and 
approx. % Ib of Si). Contract, c.l. bulk 
10.30c, per Ib of briquet, c.l. packaged 11.1c, 
ton lot 11.9c, less ton 12.8c. Delivered. Add 
0.25c for notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Silicon Briquets: (Large size—weighing ap- 
prox. 5 lb and containing exactly 2 Ib of Si). 
Contract, carload, bulk 6.15c per Ib of briquet, 
c.l. packed 6.95c, ton lot 7.75c, less ton 8.65c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 

(Small size—weighing approx. 2% Ib and con- 
taining exactly 1 Ib of Si). Carload, bulk 
6.30c, c.l. packed 7.10c, ton lots 7.90c, less 
ton 8.80c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for notching, 
small size ony. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Molybdic-Oxide Briquets: (Containing 2% Ib of 
Mo each) 95.00c per pound of Mo contained. 
F.o.b. Langeloth, Pa. 


Calcium Alloys 


Calcium- ese-Silicon: (Ca 16-20%, Mn 
14-18% and Si 53-59%.) Contract, carload, 
lump, bulk 19.25c per Ib of alloy, carload 


packed 20.05c, ton lot 21. an less ton 22.55c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.2 


Calcium-Silicon: (Ca poset Si 60-65%, Fe 
1.50-3%). Contract, carload, lump, bulk 17.9c 
per lb of alloy, carload packed 19.1e, ton lot 
as less ton 22.5c. Delivered. Spot add 


Titanium Alloys 


Ferrotitanium, Low-Carbon: (Ti 20-25%, Al 
3.5% max., Si 4% max., C 0.10% max.) 
Contract, ton lots 2” x D, $1.40 per Ib of 
contained Ti; less ton $1.45. (Ti 38-43%, Al 
8% max., Si 4% max., C 0.10% max.) Ton 
lot $1.28, "less ton $1. 35, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., freight allowed to St. Louis. Spot, add 
5c. 

Ferrotitanium, High-Carbon: (Ti 15-18%, C 
6-8%). Contract $160 per net ton, f.o.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to destina- 
tions east of Mississippi river and north of 
Baltimore and St. Louis, 

Ferrotitanium, Medium-Carbon: (Ti 17-21%, C 
3-4.5%.) Contract, $175 per ton, f.o.b. Nia- 
gara Falls, N. Y., freight not exceeding St. 
Louis rate allowed. 


MARKET PRICES 





Vanadium Alloys 
Ferrovanadium: Open-Hearth Grade (Va 3)- 
55%, Si 8-12% max., C 3-3.5% max.) Con- 
tract, any quantity, $2.90 per Ib of contained 
Va. Delivered. Spot, add 10c, Crucible-Speciai 
Grades (Va 35-55%, Si 2-3.5% max., C 0.5- 


1% max.), $3. ee oe 
(Va * woianads Si 1.50% max., C 0.20% max.) 
$3.1 


Grainal: Vanadium Grainal No. 1, 93c; No. 6 
63c; No. 79, 45c, freight allowed. 

Vanadium Oxide: Contract, less carload lois 
$1.20 per Ib contained V,0,, freight allowed. 
Spot, add 5c. 


Tungsten Alloys 


Ferrotungsten: (70-80%). Contract, 10,000 ib 
W or more, $2.25 per Ib of contained W; 
2000 Ib W to 10,000 Ib W, $2.35; less than 
2000 Ib W, $2.47. Spot, add 2c. 


Tungsten Powder: (W 98.8% min.). Contract 
or spot, 1000 lb or more, $2.90 per Ib of con- 
tained W; less than 1000 lb W, $3. 


Zirconium Alloys 
12-15% Zirconium Alloys: (Zr 12-15%, Si 39- 
43%, Fe 40-45%, C 0.20% max.). Contract, 
c.l., lump, bulk 6.6c per Ib of alloy, c.l. packed 
7.35c, ton lot 8.1c, less ton 8.95c. Delivered. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


35-40% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 35-40%, Si 47- 
52%, Fe 8-12%, C 0.50% max.). Contract 
carload, lump, packed 20.25c per Ib of alloy 
ton lot 21c, less ton 22.25c. Freight alowed. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


Boron Alloys 


Ferroboron: (B 17.50% min., Si 1.50% max., 
Al 0.50% max., C 0.50% max.). Contract, 
100 lb or more, 1” x D, $1.20 per Ib of al- 
loy. Less than 100 Ib $1.30. Delivered. Spot, 
add 5c F.o.b. Washintgon, Pa., prices 100 
Ib and over are as follows: Grade A (10- 
14% B) 75c per pound; Grade B (14-18% B) 
$1.20; Grade C (19% min. B) $1.50. 


Borosil: (3 to 4% B, 40 to 45% Si), $4.25 per 
Ib contained B, f.o.b. Philo, O., with freight 
not to exceed railroad freight allowed to des- 
tination. 

Bortam: (B 1.5-1.9%). Ton lots, 45c per lb; 
smaller lots,. 50c per Ib. 

Carbortam: (B 1 to 2% contract, lump, car- 
loads 9.50c per Ib, f.o.b. Suspension Bridge, 
N. Y., frt allowed same as high-carbon ferro- 
titanium. 


Other Ferroalloys 
Ferrocolumbium: (Cb 50-60%, Si 8% max., 
C 0.4% max.). Contract, ton lot, 2” x D, 
$3.50 per Ib of contained Cb, less ton $3.55. 
Delivered. Spot, add 10c. 
Ferrotantalum—Columbium: (Cb 40% approx., 
Ta 20% approx., and Cb and Ta 60% min. C 
0.30 max.) ton lots, 2” x D, $2.67 per Ib of 
contained Cb plus Ta, delivered; less ton lots 

2. 


OCMSZ Mixes: (No. 4—Cr 45-49%, Mn 4-6%, 
Si 18-21%, Zr 1.25-1.75%, C 3-4.5%; No. 5— 
Cr 50-56%, Mn 4-6%, Si 13.50-16.0%, Zr 0.75- 
1.25%, C 3.50-5%). 12 M x D, carload 
packed 19.0c per lb of material, ton lot 19.75c, 
less ton 21.0c. Delivered. 

Sileaz Alloy: (Si 35-40%, Ca 9-11%, Al 6-8%, 
Zr 3-5%, Ti 9-11%, B 0.55-0.75%). Carload 
packed, 1” x D, 43c per Ib of alloy, ton 
lot 45c, less ton 47c. Delivered. 

SMZ Alloy: (Si 60-65%, Mn 5-7%, Zr 5-7%, 
Fe 20% approx.). Contract, carload, packed, 
%” x 12 M, 16.5c per lb of alloy, ton lots 
17.50c, less ton 18.5c. Delivered. Spot, add 
0.25c. 

Graphidox No. 4: (Si 48-52%, Ca 5-7%, Ti 9- 
11%). C.1. packed, 17.00c per lb of alloy; ton 
lots 18.00c; less ton lots 19.50c, f.o.b. Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed to St. Louis. 
V-5 Foundry Alloy: Cr 38-42%, Si 17-19%, 
Mn 8-11%). C.l. packed, 14.25c per lb of 
alloy; ton lots 15.75c; less ton lots 17.00c, 
f.o.b., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed 
to St. Louis. 

Simanal: (Approx. 20% each Si, Mn, Al). 
Lump, bulk, carload 11.00c. Ton lots, bulk 
11.50c, packed 11.75c. Less ton lots, packed 
12.25c per Ib of alloy, f.o.b. Philo, O., with 
freight not to exceed railroad freight allowed 
to destination. 

Ferrophosphorus: (23-25% based on 24% P 
content with unitage of $3 for each 1% of P 
above or below the base); carloads, f.o.b. 
seller’s works, Mt. Pleasant, or Siglo, Tenn., 
$65 per gross ton. 

Ferromolybdenum: (55-75%). Per Ib, con- 
tained Mo, f.o.b. Langeloth and Washington, 
Pa., furnace, any quantity $1.13. 

Technical Molybdic-Oxide: Per lb, contained 
Mo., f.0.b. Langeloth and Washington, Pa., 
packed in, bags containing. 20 lb of molyb- 
denum, 95.00c. 
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GREENVILLE STEEL CAR CO. 
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Air Dump Cars, Mine Cars, 
Locomotives, Lorries 
AXLESS Trains and 

Complete Haulage Systems 
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ANSWER: 
“J. B. SPECIFIED ATLAS” 


because of these advantages .. . 


1 WIDE RANGE OF ACID AND 
ALKALI PROOF MATERIALS 


2 COMPLETE TECHNICAL AND 
ENGINEERING SERVICE 


3 LATEST MATERIALS THROUGH 
CONTINUOUS RESEARCH 


4 LONG EXPERIENCE ASSURES 
CORRECT DESIGN 


5 EXPERIENCED FIELD SUPERVISION 
AVAILABLE 


MPLE 
ME AN ATLAS Sen 


EN GRATING —\\ 
wooo BLOCKS |. “— aire HEAY FLOOR 
t } 1g FOR \icnt ovTY 


JON -PROOF 
ATLAS CORF ee LINING 


PROOF TRENCH 


vy ouTY FLOO 


ATLAS 
ROSION- PROOF 
CRO CEMENT 8 


14 Walnut Street, Mertztown, Penna., 
and get the facts. 


Corrosion Proof | Corrosion Proof ; Corrosion Proof 


COATINGS | FLOORS TANKS 











“(jjli)s) THE ATLAS MINERAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


MERTZTOWN, PENNA. HOUSTON, TEXAS 

































LOW CARBON 
HIGH CARBON 
STAINLESS © 
SPECIAL ALLOY 
ARMCO IRON 






You draw the Shape 
—Page can draw the Wire 


—the way you want it for your pro- 
duction—whether it’s ALL of your 
product, or only a part. 
Cross-sectional areas up to .250” 
square; widths to 4%”; width-to-thick- 
ness ratio not exceeding 6 to 1. 


for Wire or 


Information about Wire — 
Go sith PO 


Monessen, Pa., Atianta, Chicago, 
Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Portland, 
San Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn. 


CONSTRUCTION, ENTERPRISE 
ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGES 





Metalworking Briefs 


Alabama 
Organization of Southern Chain & 
Mfg. Co., Birmingham, is announced 
by James W. Dickey, vice president 
and general manager of the Round 
Associate Chain Companies’ with 
which Southern Chain will be affili- 
ated. General offices and plant-ware- 
house of the new company will be at 
1224 Second Ave. N., Birmingham. 
A. J. Willingham Jr. is general man- 
ager of the new company. Southern 
Chain will operate as an independent 
concern but will distribute the prod- 
ucts of other Round associate com- 
panies which produce industrial, ma- 
rine, railway, automotive, building, 
home and farm chain, as well as 
chain hoists and other material-han- 
dling equipment. 

Alabama 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. plans 
to build a $300,000 office building be- 
tween 33rd and 34th streets, Birming- 
ham. Work will start May 1. 

California 
Stauffer Chemical Co., San Francisco, 
plans to build a plant for manufac- 
ture of carbon bisulphide at Lowland, 
Tenn. It is expected to begin opera- 
tion in November. An _ insecticide 
manufacturing plant also will be built 
at Houston. Cost of the new factories 
will exceed $1.5 million. 

California 
Regal Amber Brewing Co. will start 
construction this month of a $150,- 
000 bottling plant in San Francisco. 

California 
Western Steel & Wire Co. started 
construction of a one-story manufac- 
turing plant in San Francisco. The 
building will cover 12,500 sq ft. 

California 
Carter Hardware Co. is constructing 
a new building at 1137 S. Los An- 
geles St., Los Angeles. Contracting 
Engineers are the general contract- 
ors; William Porush, structural engi- 
neer; Sam Reisbord, architect. 

Colorado 
Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 1422 
17th St., Denver, has been appointed 
exclusive representative in the Den- 
ver and El Paso, Tex., area for air 
and hydraulic cylinders built by Hy- 
dro-Line Mfg. Co., Rockford, Il. 

Connecticut 

Augur, Jones & Green, 62 LaSalle 
Rd., Hartford, Conn., is named repre- 
sentative for the state of Connecti- 
cut by Anemostat Corp. of America, 
10 E. 39th St., New York. 

Delaware 


Simmons Plating Works Inc.—metal 
products—was chartered by the state 
of Delaware. Corporation Trust Co., 
100 W. Tenth St., Wilmington, Del., 
is the principal office. 
Delaware 
Hunter Douglas Smelting Corp.—met- 
als, etc.—received a charter from the 
state of Delaware. Capital is $20,- 
000, and the Corporation Trust Co., 
Wilmington, Del., is the principal of- 
fice. 
Florida 
International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp., Chicago, plans expansion pro- 
gram costing $4 million. Plans in- 
clude: Erection of an office building 
as headquarters for the company’s 


Florida phosphate operations; pur- 
chase of a site for this building just 
south of Bartow, Fla.; construction 
of a plant for manufacture of phos- 
phate chemicals; construction of a 
large sulphuric acid plant; construc. 
tion of modern machine shop, ware- 
house and service center at the Nora- 
lyn mine to serve all of the com- 
pany’s Florida operations; erection of 
an analytical laboratory. 

Idaho 
C. B. Lauch, Boise, Idaho, bidding 
$177,822, has the contract for con- 
struction of an exchange building at 
Caldwell, Idaho, for Mountain States 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. Plans 
are prepared for similar projects at 
Boise and Nampa. 

Illinois 
U. S. Engineer’s Office, 826 United 
States Court House and Custom 
House, 1114 Market St., St. Louis, 
will receive bids May 11 for construc- 
tion of the Alton, Ill., pumping sta- 
tion. 

Illinois 
Illinois Clay Products Co., Joliet, Il, 
moved its Chicago office from 608 S. 
Dearborn St. to 208 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 4. 

Illinois 
Arthur 8. Dudley is appointed west- 
ern representative in Sacramento, 
Calif., by the National Automatic 
Merchandising Association, Chicago. 

Towa 
Alta Co-operative Elevator Co. 
Alta, Iowa, awarded a contract for a 
grain elevator to Tillotson Construc- 
tion Co., 1215 Jones St., Omaha, 
Nebr. Cost is about $140,000. 


Kansas 


International Harvester Co., 180 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, awarded to 
Collins Construction Co., 15 W. Tenth 
St., Kansas City 6, Mo., the general 
contract for construction of a $2 mil- 
lion improvement program at _ its 
Kansas City plant. 

Maryland 
Southern Maryland Electric Co-oper- 
ative, Prince Frederick, Md., will re- 
ceive bids Apr. 25 for an office build- 
ing. J. Lee Wilkinson, Leonardtown, 
Md., is the architect. 


Missouri 


Pennsylvania Railroad awarded a 
contract to Fruin-Colnon Contracting 
Co., 1706 Olive St., St. Louis, for 
a St. Louis freight terminal and 
warehouse building to be erected on 
Front street north of W. Broadway. 
Cost will be about $275,000. 


Missouri 


St. Louis Housing Authority, 1200 
Grattan St., will receive bids until 
May 25 on the construction of a $7.5 
million public housing project. Plans 
and specifications were prepared by 
George Hellmuth Associates, 712 
Chestnut St., St. Louis 1. 

Missouri 
Falstaff Brewing Corp., 3617 Olive 
St., St. Louis, retained O. W. Stiege- 
meyer, architect, 452 S. Price Rd, 
Ladue, Mo., to prepare plans for a $1 
million beer storage warehouse and 
generdl office building. Site of the 
building is S. Kingshighway boule- 
vard at McRee avenue. 
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OVER 30 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


Standard for Service 
and Durability. 
Ground to extremely 
close Tolerances and 
Finish. Made by 
Toolmakers. 


COWLES 
TOOL COMPANY 


2086 W. 110th ST. CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


April 17, 1950 





DESIGNED FOR 
LOW-COST AND 
HIGH PRODUCTION 


It’s designed to provide industry with low-cost, high production units that are 
highly flexible in design and operation...relieving heavier presses of short runs 
and lighter work. Presses are practically fool-proof in operation. Frame is ex- 
tremely rugged. Fingertip controls are conveniently located at hand level. Avail- 
able for immediate delivery, in standard width (between uprights) of 24”—-31” 
—36”—42” respectively. Available in special width up to 72” at small additional 
cost. Movable bed plates. Pumping unit has by-pass relief valve which can be 
set at any pressure up to press capacity. All Standard presses equipped with 
2-speed built-in hand pumps for more sensitive and versatile operation, 


READ THESE “SPECS”: 
CYLINDERS: Standard Models furnished with 6” bore, 744” stroke—spring 


return type; also 5” bore, 7%” stroke —spring return type. Above presses are 
standard. Following can be furnished at additional cost: Double Acting, 6” 
bore, 7” stroke; 6” bore, 11” stroke; 5” bore, 7” stroke; 5” bore, 11” stroke. 
Special long stroke cylinders also available, up to 48” in length, for incorpora- 
tion in suitable press frames of our make. PUMPING UNITS: These units can 
be supplied in various volumes and pressures, in a total of 13 combinations, 


CHECK THESE USES: 


There are so many everyday production uses for these versatile K RW Hydraulic 
Presses that we have lost count. Here are a few of the more obvious...blanking, 
forming, bending, broaching, straightening, stamping, embossing, numbering, 
upsetting, laminating, pressing and hot or cold forging. 


BEAT THESE PRICES*: 


Depending upon capacity of pumping equipment, prices of Standard model 
motor driven hydraulic presses are as follows, F.O.B. Factory: 25-ton press 
from $727.00 to $992.00. 50-ton press from $806.00 to $1058.00. 60-ton press 
from $1070.50 to $1135.00. 75-ton press from $1198.00 to $1258.00. All 
motors in the above units are 220/440 volt, 3 phase, 60 cycle. Any change in 
motor specifications is extra. * Subject to change without notice. 
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K. R. WILSON, 215 Main St., Buffalo 3, N.Y. 


Please send me complete information on K RW 
Motor Driven Presses as follows: 
C) 75-ton presses © Press Cap. 


Serial No. 


25-ton C) 50-ton C) 60-ton 


motor drive conversion unit 


Name 





Address 





City and Zone 


k-R-WILSON 


BUFFALO 3, N.Y. 





Dat ie, ©; 2. a 






























At Hotel Cleve- 
land you'll be 
convenient to any- 
where you'll want 
to go in Cleve- 
land. Hotel Cleveland is directly 
connected to Union Passenger 
Terminal, garage, Terminal office 
buildings. 


Lompentable 


Quiet, sleep- 
inviting rooms 
—all with ra- 
dio, many with 
television. Spirited, colorful new 
decorations in rooms and lobbies. 


Friendly 


There’s a cordial, 
hearty welcome. . . 
gracious, attentive 
service to greet all 
who enter the 
friendly doors of Hotel Cleveland. 











HOTEL 
CLEVELAND 


& leveland, Ohio 
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Convenient 









New York 


Avildsen Tools & Machines Inc., New 
York, is equipping a new plant at 94 
Lafayette St. for production of high- 
speed steel twist drills in sizes up to 
1 in. The plant will be known as the 
Federal Drill & Tool Works Division. 
Equipment now being installed is val- 
ued at $500,000. Headquarters are at 
96 Lafayette St. With adjacent fa- 
cilities on White street, the company 
will be in position to produce 500,000 
tool pieces a month. 

Ohio 
Cooper-Bessemer Corp., Mt. Vernon, 
O., licensed Harland & Wolff Ltd., 
British shipbuilder and engine manu- 
facturer, to build Cooper-Bessemer 
“Vv” angle-type compressors abroad. 

Ohio 


Electric Products Co., Cleveland, ap- 
points Sheldon Storer & Associates, 
Cincinnati, as district representatives 
for the southwestern section of Ohio 
and the state of Kentucky. 

Ohio 
Precision Welder & Machine Co., Cin- 
cinnati, appoints Upton, Bradeen & 
James Ltd., Montreal, as its Can- 
adian representative and Arcos Inc., 
Philadelphia, as its middle Atlantic 
representative. 

Ohio 
Schoenlaub Mfg. Co., Parrish and 
Van Zandt roads, Cincinnati, was or- 
ganized to manufacture all types of 
material handling trucks and pack- 
ing room equipment. 

Ohio 
Trabon Engineering Corp.—tlubricat- 
ing systems—Cleveland, appoints the 
following sales representatives: Ken- 
dall Engineering Sales Co., Milwau- 
kee, for Wisconsin; Grant Watson 
Construction Co., Denver, for Colo- 
rado and Wyoming; Engineering As- 
sociates, Omaha, for Nebraska and 
South Dakota. 

Ohio 
Fram Corp., Providence, R. I.—oil 
and gas filters—awarded contracts 
for construction of a branch plant in 
Greenville, O. Preliminary phases of 
the construction work on the $900,000 
plant will begin this week. 

Ohio 
Milligan Parts Co. is completing plans 
for a building on Main street, be- 
tween Third and Fourth streets, Rip- 
ley, O. 

Ohio 
Construction has started on the Stone 
Container Corp. plant on Hesseldon 
road, Mansfield, O., Estimated cost, 
including land and equipment, is 
$400,000. 

Ohio 
Crosley Division, Avco Mfg. Corp., 
Cincinnati, started an expansion pro- 
gram to triple production rates of 
television sets by August. The ex- 
pansion will mean substantial new 
tooling and new equipment. 

Ohio 
Hupp Corp., 1250 W. 76th St., Cleve- 
land, is studying tooling program for 
production of a direct-drive electri- 
cally operated apparatus for opening 
and closing automobile windows and 
an electrically-operated seat adjustor. 
R. S. Geddes is president of the firm. 

Ohio 
Mayle Mfg. Co., Toledo, O.—tool and 
dies—suspended operations and has 
been sold to Detroit interests. Pur- 
pose to which building and its equip- 
ment will be put has not been de- 
cided. Buyers are represented by Bert 
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P. Hebenstreit, attorney, and Lister 
S. Smith, Detroit. 





Oregon 
Ralph & Horowitz, Portland, Oreg, 
submitted a low base bid of $1,516. 
747, for a proposed 10-story state of. 
fice building. 
Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh Tool Steel Wire Co., Mon- 
aca, Pa., acquired Washington Preci- 
sion Grinding Co., Washington, Pa, 
producer of  precision-ground tool- 
steel flat and square sections. Ma- 
chinery and equipment have been re- 
moved to the main plant at Monaca 
and operations are being continued at 
that plant. 





GAS TURBINE TRUCK: Identical Ken- 
worth Motor Corp. units are powered 
by the Boeing Airplane Co.’s 175- 
hp gas turbine (left) and a diesel 
power plant of similar rating (right). 
The new Boeing gas turbine weighs 
only 200 pounds. It occupies only 13 
per cent of the space normally taken 
up by a conventional gasoline or die- 
sel engine of equal power. The new 
engine operates on the same principle 
as the ship steam turbine and will burn 
kerosene, diesel oil or gasoline 


Pennsylvania 
M. E. Solomon, formerly associated 
with M. N. Landay Co., Pittsburgh, 
has organized a new concern for deal- 
ing in iron and steel scrap. Mr. Solo- 
mon has acquired ownership of prop- 
erties of the old Apollo Steel Co. 
Apollo, Pa., Crucible Steel Co.’s Park 
Works on Smallman street, Pitts- 
burgh, and the old LaBelle mill of 
Crucible, also in Pittsburgh, previous- 
ly purchased by M. N. Landay Co. 
Canada 
Toronto Iron Works Ltd. acquired 
the Central Bridge Co. Ltd. of Canada 
to be operated as a wholly-owned 
subsidiary. A. B. Hill, formerly man- 
aging director of Central Bridge, 
moved to the presidency of that com- 


pany. 
Canada 


Canadian Westinghouse Co. Ltd, 
Hamilton, Ont., will begin construc- 
tion immediately on a $400,000 plant 
at Three Rivers, Que., for the manu- 
facture of electric lamps. 
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